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These  Tales,  of  which  the  present  volume, 
includes  the  four  first,  have  for  their  purpose  the 
combining  of  instruction  with  amusement,  in 
such  a  manner,  as,  along  with  the  moral,  or  the 
elements  of  the  particular  species  of  knowledge, 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  to  impart  a  taste  for 
improvement  and  for  useful  learning  in  general, 
and  create  in  the  young  reader  both  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  and  a  desire  for  their  farther 
acquisition. 

How  early  these  objects  may  be  prosecuted  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  youthful  mind,  these  tales, 
it  is  believed,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing :  and  their  cheapness,  united  to  their  obvious 
utility,  cannot,  it  is  hoped,  fail  to  introduce  them 
to  the  notice  of  all,  who,  as  heads  of  families,  or 
of  seminaries  for  educating  the  rising  generation, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  occa- 
sionally varying  instruction  with  entertainment, 
and  conscious  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  making  the  entertainment  itself  conducive 
to  instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  populous  village  to  which  we  shall 
give  the  name  of  Muchhre,  in  Essex,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  confines  of  a 
green,  descending  a  gently-sloping  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  meanders  through  a  nar- 
row dell;  a  small  river.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  has  appeared 
from  vestige9  of  an  ancient  castle  and  a 
palace,  said  to  have  been  built  by  king 
John,  a  traditional  remembrance  of  which 
is  still  preserved  by  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  Immediately 
surrounding  the  green,  stand  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  of  the  place,  with  some  cottages 
of  the  labouring  poor  intermixed ;  and  on 
one  side,  rendered  particularly  conspicuous- 
by  its  long  white  front,  and  some  elm  trees 
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which  shade  without  concealing  it,  is  Mr. 
Osgood's  academy.  The  situation  of  the 
school-house  is  known,  also,  at  a  very 
considerable  distance,  to  those  acquainted 
with  Essex  scenery,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  remarkably  lofty  poplars  which  ornament 
the  grounds  behind  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
tower  of  the  village  church,  which  is 
almost  equally  contiguous. 

From  an  elevation,  surmounted  by  a 
wind-mill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  the  green,  with  the 
buildings  around  it,  and  the  market-cross 
or  ancient  court  house  standing  centrically 
at  the  upper  end,  groupes.  of  pupils  at  play, 
the  tower,  and  school-house,  with  the  noble 
poplars  which  embosom  it,  form  an  interest- 
ing scene;  particularly  on  a  still  fine  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  the  various  sounds  of 
merriment  and  laughter  from  the  youths,  and 
the  hum  of  the  villagers,  retiring  homeward 
from  their  labours,  and  chatting  together, 
with  their  implements  of  industry  upon, 
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their  shoulders,  as  they  go,  contribute  to 
enliven  it.  From  the  mention  of  a.  market- 
cross  (as  the  villagers  term  it),  it  may  be 
thought  that  Muchlore,  however  now 
decayed  and  deprived  of  its  original  con- 
sequence, can  still  boast,  what  is  so  often 
a  source  of  importance  to  a  country  town, 
its  market;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case: 
the  period  when  markets  were  held  there 
not  being  within  the  recollection  even  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  court-house  now 
answering  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
depository  for  a  few  stalls,  used  only  upon 
the  annual  one-day  fair :  yet  the  village  still 
possesses  much  to  interest  the  inquiring 
and  the  curious. 

In  Mr.  Osgood's  school,  situated  as  we 
have  described,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
young  gentlemen  were  educated ;  of  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  all  were  alike 
actuated  by  the  most  respectful  regard  for 
their  tutor,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  by 
a  zeal  in  the  attainment  of  the  various 
B  2 
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learning  imparted  to  them  at  the  academy, 
that  did  equal  honour  to  the  master  and  to 
the  scholars. 

The  utmost  regularity,  harmony,  and 
attention  to  every  moral  and  religious  duty, 
prevailed  in  the  establishment:  nor  were 
the  pupils  more  remarked  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  several  branches  of  school- 
learning  in  general,  than  for  that  strong 
thirst  for  information  which  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  and  rendered  them  not  al- 
ways content  with  the  acquirements  of  their 
school-hours,  but  eager  to  pursue  their 
acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  science 
and  art,  neither  taught  in  that,  nor,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  any  other  academy;  but 
the  knowledge  of  which  not  a  little  contri- 
buted usefully  to  amuse  and  pleasantly  to 
instruct  them.  With  the  results  of  this 
general  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits, 
not  prescribed  to  them  by  school  discipline, 
nor  expected  from  them  by  Mr.  Osgood, 
we  shall  occasionally  acquaint  the  readers 
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of  oar  tales:  especially  as  more  important 
consequences  sometimes  arose  out  of  these 
occupations  of  their  play-hours,  than  the 
youthful  votaries  could  have  ventured 
to  anticipate.  But  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  one  effect  of  this  love  of  science  could 
not  escape  the  observation  of  any  whose 
minds  -were  imbued  with  it ;  it  gave  an 
interest  to  many  little  incidents  and  circum- 
stances, that  otherwise  might  have  passed 
unnoticed,  and*  consequently,  without  the 
improvement  those  propensities  educed 
from  them:  for  to  such  youths  the  common- 
est amusements  of  school-boys  afforded  not 
more  of  bodily  than  of  mental  exercise* 
since  a  game  at  cricket  or  at  trap-ball,  for 
example,  became  to  them  not  merely  cricket 
and  trap-ball,  but  illustrations  of  the  force 
of  impetus  in  the  bat*  or  of  the  laws  qf 
motion  and  of  gravity  in  the  balL 

In  the  series  of  years  during  wl)iah  Mr- 
Osgood  superintended  the  academy  at 
Muchlore,  yarious  events,  interesting  either 
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to  the  villagers  at  large,  or  to  the  school- 
youths  in  particular,  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred:  and  such  of  these, 
also,  as  maybe  conducive  to  moral  improve- 
ment, we  shall  narrate  for  the  entertainment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  benefit,  of  our  young  readers. 

The  tutor,  ever  careful  to  avail  him- 
self of  passing  occurrences  calculated  to 
enforce  his  lessons  of  religion  and  virtue, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  impress 
upon  his  pupils  the  remembrance  of  several 
of  these  events :  and  fortunate  shall  we  con- 
sider ourselves,  if,  in  the  course  of  our 
narrations,  we  can  derive  from  the  fleeting 
accidents  of  the  day,  a  moral  and  a  lasting 
good,  as  happily  and  as  usefully  %s  he  did. 

A  third  class  of  tales,  to  which  we  would 
equally  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
is  that  of  which  the  following  will  form  a 
part — tales  devoted  less  to  the  relation  of 
village  occurrences,  than  to  accounts  of  the 
general  conduct  of  one  or  more  of  the 
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pupils,  during,  and,  it  may  be,  subse* 
quently  to,  their  residence  at  the  academy: 
which  will  afford,  we  trust,  opportunities 
of  shewing  that  industry,  integrity,  and 
uprightness  of  mind,  are,  in  a  school  as 
well  as  in  after-life,  the  sources  of  advan- 
tage, reputation,  and  honour;  while  the 
opposites  to  those  virtues  must  infallibly 
produce  to  their  unfortunate  possessors, 
whether  in  the  world,  or  within  the  smaller 
sphere  of  a  scholastic  establishment,  the 
punishments  of  misery,  contempt,  and 
disgrace. 
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TALE  I. 

ERNEST  AND  ADOLPHUS; 

OR, 

Vtoltts  ants  towflititu. 

Moral— Uprightness  its  own  reward ;  deceit 
its  own  sure  punishment. 

AMONG  Mr.  Osgood's  scholars,  none 
were  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  strik- 
ing though  by  very  opposite  qualities, 
during  the  periods  of  their  education,  than 
two  youths,  named  Ernest  and  Adolphus. 
They  were  of  nearly  equal  ages,  and  in  their 
natural  capacities  perhaps  neither  had  much 
the  advantage  of  the  other:  but  this  differ- 
ence was  early  remarked  in  them  by  their 
preceptor — that  while  Adolphus  had  most 
genius,  Ernest  had  the  soundest  judgment. 
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Circumstances  placed  these  youths  in 
continued  rivalry  with  each  other ;  and  here 
again  the  experienced  observer  might  see 
strong  contrasts  in  their  characters:  for 
while  Adolphus  was  perpetually  evincing 
his  jealousy,  by  sarcasms  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  illiberal  reflections  upon  Ernest, 
the  latter  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
existence  even  of  a  rival  in  Adolphus,  and 
either  generously  forgave  or  contemptu- 
ously forgot  all  his  petty  insults  and  mean- 
spirited  provocations.  Both  possessed  those 
original  mental  powers  which,  in  a  school, 
the  same  as  in  larger  communities,  consti- 
tute their  owners  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their 
fellows ;  but  Ernest  was  a  leader  without 
so  much  as  knowing  it — Adolphus  the  chief 
of  a  party  from  the  mere  love  of  having 
partizans.  They  were  ever  in  the  same 
classes,  and  the  one  seldom  much  out- 
stripped the  progress  of  the  other;  for 
Ernest  was  indefatigable  in  his  scholastic 
pursuits  simply  from  the  love  of  learning, 
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and  Adolphus  was  stimulated  to  extraordi- 
nary exertion  by  the  desire  of  equalling  or 
outshining  the  attainments  of  Ernest.  But 
Adolphus,  to  his  infinite  mortification, 
frequently  found  himself  below,  though  only 
just  below,  his  rival  in  their  various  exer- 
cises ;  and  nearly  every  academic  honour  was 
carried  away,  barely,  indeed,  but  still  it  was 
carried  away,  by  the  superior  diligence  of 
Ernest,  rather  than  by  his  superior  ability. 
For  though  Adolphus  could  sometimes  gain 
upon  the  steps  of  Ernest  by  some  peculiarly 
happy  conception,  and  arrive  at  a  bound,  as 
it  were,  to*  what  the  latter  would  be  days 
in  toiling  to  accomplish;  yet  Ernest's  unre- 
mitting application  was  almost  certain,  in 
the  end,  to  make  ample  amends  for  occa- 
sional backwardness ;  while  the  remissness 
and  too  confident  security  of  Adolphus,  in 
which  he  was  ever  found  to  indulge,  after 
a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  favoured  the 
endeavours  of  his  opponent,  and  insured  his 
ultimate  success.    Besides,  the  truths  and 
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the  results  which  Adolphus  sometimes 
seemed  to  possess  himself  of  by  a  species 
of  intuition,  sparkled  only  for  the  moment, 
and  were  gone;  but  Ernest's  mental  acqui- 
sitions, being  the  fruits  of  patient  labour, 
were  obtained  once  and  for  ever,  and  his 
stores  were  often  found  abundant  upon  a 
point  on  which  Adolphus  could  not  so  much 
as  furnish  an  idea.  These  continued 
advantages  over  him,  derived  from  sources 
he  had,  by  some  means,  learned  to  despise 
—industry  and  perseverance — Adolphus 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  endure ;  and 
the  magnanimous  forbearance  of  Ernest, 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  only  the 
more  irritated  him,  as  it  shewed  that  in 
greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  scholastic 
acquirements,  he  had  found  both  a  model 
and  a  superior. 

But  there  were  occasions  of  difference  out 
of  school,  as  well  as  excitements  to  jealousy 
and  envy  in  the  mind  of  Adolphus  within 
it;  and  a  simple  circumstance  in  which  both 
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youths  were  concerned,  and  in  which  both 
displayed  their  predominant  characteris- 
tics, converted  Adolphns's  aversion  td 
Ernest  into  positive  hatred,  and  his  desire 
of  triumph  into  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
of  malignity.  There  existed  at  that  period 
a  custom  in  the  academy  of  Muchlore, 
which  all  Mr.  Osgood's  exertions  could  not 
entirely  abolish,  and  which,  indeed,  in  large 
schools,  as  in  society,  seems  to  arise  natu- 
rally out  of  the  different  degrees  of  capacity 
allotted  to  the  different  individuals  of  whom 
they  are  composed:  for  as  society  will  have 
its  masters  and  its  servants,  and  too  often 
its  tyrants  and  its  slaves,  so  large  schools 
will  hare  their  petty  lords  and  their  vassals, 
known  by  the  names  of  first-form  boys  and 
of  faffs.  Of  the  first-mentioned  class  were 
both  Ernest  and  Adolphus :  the  latter  from 
the  love  of  adulation  and  of  tyranny — the 
former  because  he  found  numbers  who 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  his  fags, 
both  out  of  a  regard  for  his  uniform  mildness 
vol.  i.  c 
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and  utter  neglect  of  the  usual  airs  of  a 
master,  and  from  a  wish  to  escape  from  the 
unrelenting  severity  of  Adolphus.   It  hap- 
pened, one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
pupils  had  all  been  receiving  their  weekly 
allowance  of  pocket-money,  that  Ernest 
saw  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys  crying 
bitterly  in  a  corner  of  the  school-  yard ;  and 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  one  of  Adolphus's 
fags,  and  therefore,  according  to  academic 
etiquette,  out  of  his  province,  and  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  sympathy  or  assistance, 
his  natural  good-nature  made  him  for  the 
moment  forget  this  circumstance,  and  he 
so  far  transgressed  the  rule  as  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  youngster  into  the  cause  of  his 
distress.    He  was  informed  that  Adolphus 
had  deprived  him  of  "  his  allowance/7  and 
had  sent  another  of  his  fags  to  buy  apples 
with  it  of  a  gardener  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  green.    "  But,"  said  Ernest, 
"  I  suppose  you  owed  him  the  money :  had 
you  not  first  borrowed  it  ? " 
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"No!"  said  the  lad,  still  crying  un- 
ceasingly. 

"  On  what  pretence  then  could  he  take  it 
from  you? " 

"  He  told  me  I  must  lend  it  to  him ;  and 
because  I  would'nt  lend  it,  he  said  he  would 
take  it,  and  pay  me  at  the  half-year's  end  " 
(in  the  language  of  the  academy,  not  at  all). 

Ernest  was  indignant  at  the  recital. 
u  How  long  is  this  ago  ? "  hp  asked. 
"  Scarcely  a  minute,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  Stay  there  till  I  come  back,"  cried  Ernest, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  gardener's  in  an 
instant. 

He  found  the  bargain  just  struck  for  the 
apples,  the  money  paid,  and  the  fag  leaving 
the  gardener's  with  the  fruit  in  his  hat.  He 
stopped  him,  and  explained  the  circum- 
stance to  the  gardener.  The  man,  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  the  money,  was  beginning 
to  make  excuses  for  detaining  it — scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  observing,  that  he  should 
lose  half  his  custom  if  he  disobleeged  Master 
c2 
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Adolphus.  "  You  shall  lose  all,  if  you  do 
not  disoblige  Adolphus,  and  act  justly,  by 
allowing  me  to  return  the  money  to  its 
owner,"  said  Ernest;  "for,  otherwise,  I 
will  instantly  inform  Mr.  Osgood  of  the 
affair,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will 
forbid  every  boy  from  purchasing  an  article 
of  you." 

The  gardener,  thinking  probably  that 
half  was  better  than  none,  sullenly  gave 
the  money  to  Ernest,  who  ran  back  with  it 
in  all  possible  haste  to  the  school-yard. 
"  There  is  your  allowance,"  said  he  to  the 
still  weeping  lad ;  "  and  your  apples,"  he 
continued  to  Adolphus,  who  at  that  moment 
made  his  appearance,  "  are  still  at  the 
gardener's.  If  you  want  them,  find  some 
more  honest  means  to  obtain  them." 

Adolphus,  turning  pale,  and  his  lips  qui* 
vering  with  rage,  fiercely  enquired  what 
Ernest  meant  by  interfering  between  him 
and  his  fag. 

"  To  rescue  the  little  one  from  your 
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injustice  and  oppression,"  calmly,  but 
firmly,  replied  Ernest. 

Adolphus,  excessively  irritated,  yet  se- 
cretly fearing  his  rival,  knew  not  how  to 
vent  his  growing  rage;  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment's agitated  indecision,  betrayed  the 
petty  malice  of  his  soul  by  aiming  a  blow 
at  his  little  fag,  who  still  stood  tremblingly 
by.  Ernest  interposed  his  arm  with  ra- 
pidity, and  received  the  blow,  casting  a 
glance  of  contempt  at  Adolphus:  and  then 
assured  the  fag  he  might  rely  upon  his 
future  protection. 

"  Have  you  learnt  how  to  protect  your- 
self?" exclaimed  Adolphus  :  for  he  had  by 
this  time  gained  some  resolution  from  con- 
tinued resentment;  and  he  struck  Ernest 
on  the  back,  the  latter  having  turned  from 
him  to  encourage  his  new  prot£g£. 

Ernest,  by  the  sudden  application  of  both 
hands  to  the  shoulders  of  his  adversary, 
laid  him,  without  the  effort  of  a  blow,  at  his 
length  upon  the  ground;  and  while  the 
c3 
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school-yard  resounded  with  cries  of  "  a 
fight! — a  fight!"  from  the  other  youths,  the 
discomfited  Adolphus,  overwhelmed  by  the 
united  sensations  of  terror  and  shame,  lay 
prostrate  for  the  space  nearly  of  a  minute,  till 
the  little  fag,  forgetting  his  own  recent  in* 
juries,  generously  assisted  him  to  rise.  As 
soon  as  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  the  youths, 
supposing  that  a  regular  battle  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  fray,  renewed 
their  exclamations  of  "a  fight!"  but  Er- 
nest, after  a  moment's  consultation  of  the 
countenance  of  Adolphus,  observed,  "  He 
is  too  great  a  coward  to  fight  me;  and  I  da 
not  think  him  worth  the  trouble,"  and 
coolly  walked  away.    All  now  were  unani- 
mous in  their  expressions  of  admiration  for 
Ernest,  and  contempt  for  Adolphus  :  and 
the  little  fag  intreated  permission  for  the 
future  to  obey  the  conqueror.   Others  made 
similar  applications ;  and  the  defection  from 
the  side  of  Adolphus,  now  that  he  was 
found  wanting  in  spirit  to  defend  himself, 
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and  consequently  unable  to  protect,  how- 
ever ready  to  oppress  them,  at  length 
became  so  general,  that  Ernest  was  obliged 
to  give  a  decided  refusal;  accompanied 
with  the  observation,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  wanted  no  fags,  but  hoped  all  would  be 
ready  to  do  a  kindness  to-  him  or  to  each 
other,  from  mere  willingness  to  oblige,  and 
not  from  the  fear  of  their  elders,  who,  he 
thought,  could  have  no  right  to  lay  any 
sort  of  restraint  upon  them. 

This  doctrine,  so  new  and  so  agreeable 
to  the  ears  of  the  generality,  was  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation :  while  the  fin- 
ger of  universal  scorn  was  p6inted  at  the 
cowardly  Adolphus,  till,  entirely  subdued 
by  the  hootings  and  other  sounds  expressive 
of  contempt  which  from  all  quarters  as- 
sailed him,  he  fairly  took  to  his  heels,  and 
was  not  again  seen  iy  his  school-com- 
panions during  the  day.  It  is  even  probable 
that  he  would  have  encountered  a  still  more 
active  hostility  from  his  late  fags,  many  of 
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whom  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  repay  with  interest  his  for- 
mer usage  to  them,  but  that  they  were 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  Ernest- 
"  Leave  him,"  said  he,  "  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions: rely  on  it,  they  will  punish  him 
sufficiently."  In  this  idea  Ernest  was  not 
deceived :  for  Adolphus,  seeking  the  most 
retired  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  endured 
for  hours,  the  mingled  torments  of  shame, 
hatred  the  most  extreme,  and  a  burning 
desire  for  revenge  that  amounted  to  deli- 
berate and  settled  maliciousness. 

If  any  of  our  youthful  readers  are  con- 
scious of  indulging  in  the  pitiful  weakness* 
of  envy,  let  them  see  in  the  wretchedness* 
this  single  afternoon  occasioned  Adol- 
phus, their  own  future  punishment,  should 
they  allow  that  passion  to  become  (what  it. 
is  always  in,  danger  of  becoming)  hatred  5 
and  which  they  may  be  assured  it  must, 
infallibly  lead  to,  unless  mastered  in-  time^ 
and  entirely  quenched  in  their  hearts  bj 
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the  introduction  of  nobler  feelings,  and 
sentiments  more  worthy.  But  could  Er- 
nest so  much  as  conceive  of  the  silent  but 
determined  hate  with  which  Adolphus 
resolved  from  henceforth  to  regard  him? 
Certainly  not:  for  the  noble  and  ingenuous 
mind  cannot  so  much  as  form  an  idea  of  the 
purposes  that  may  be  engendered  by  a 
deceitful  and  wicked  one.  Little,  indeed, 
did  be  suppose  that  for  the  future  Adolphus 
would  be  as  a  serpent  in  his  path,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  surprise  and  ensnare  him. 
Little  did  he  think  that  he  should  meet  an 
enemy  at  every  turn,  but  any  enemy  so 
artfully  concealed  that  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  discover  him.  For  Adolphus, 
the  next  morning,  accosted  Ernest  with  a 
smile,  entreated  his  pardon,  and  begged 
him  to  forget  past  differences.  Nay,  he 
even  assured  him,  that  for  the  future,  con- 
vinced as  he  now  was  of  the  impossibility 
of  successfully  rivalling  him  in  his  school- 
exercises,  he  should  give  up  all  thoughts 
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of  such  contention;  and  if  he  still  exerted 
himself  to  excel,  it  would  be  from  the  love 
of  excellence  itself,  -and  not  from  a  desire 
to  eclipse  the  merit  of  any  one. 

He  concluded  by  offering  his  hand  to 
Ernest,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  their 
reconciliation  was  completely  effected.  The 
unsuspecting  youth  shook  heartily  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  his  dark  foe,  who  secretly 
triumphed  in  his  rival's  credulity. 

Monday  had  now  arrived,  and  Ernest 
proceeded  to  his  desk,  as  soon  as  the  bell 
for  morning  school  rang,  to  re-commence 
his  study  of  merchants'  accounts,  with 
which  at  that  time,  being  expressly  educated 
for  business,  he  was  chiefly  occupied.  But 
what  was  his  dismay,  when,  on  opening 
the  desk,  he  found  his  whole  set  of  books — 
waste-book,  journal,  and  ledger — with 
almost  every  other  article  in  it,  entirely 
covered  with  ink;  a  bottle  of  which  had 
stood  in  one  corner,  but  was  now  thrown 
down,  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  to  the 
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ruin  of  every  thing  with  which  it  had  come 
in  contact !  The  books  were  literally  soaked 
with  the  fluid,  which  had  penetrated  through 
every  leaf ;  and  the  labour  of  months  was 
destroyed.  How  could  the  accident  have 
happened?  He  did  not  recollect  leaving 
the  bottle  unstopped  when. he  closed  his 
desk  on  the  Saturday  preceding;  but  even 
if  he  had  committed  this  act  of  carelessness, 
the  desk  was  so  securely  fastened  to  the 
stand  which  connected  it  with  the  school- 
floor,  that  only  some  very  violent  jar  could 
have  dislodged  the  bottle  from  its  upright 
position  in  the  niche  it  had  occupied,  and 
in  which,  besides,  he  found  it  would  stand 
so  safely,  that  his  utmost  efforts  on  the 
outside  of  the  desk  were  not  sufficient  to 
remove  it.  But  he  concluded  that  the 
united  strength  of  several  of  his  compan- 
ions, engaged  at  their  rough  sports  near 
his  desk  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  might 
have  overthrown  it :  and  considered  himself 
justly  punished  for  not  properly  fixing  the 
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cork.  In  these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed 
by  Adolphus,  who  now  came  up,  and,  with 
much  seeming  sorrow,  condoled  with  him 
on  "the  unfortunate  accident."  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  proclaim  his 
sympathy  so  loudly,  that  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  now  entering  the 
school-room,  and  who  immediately  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  his  vehement  lamentations. 
Ernest,  with  manly  forwardness,  though 
with  many  expressions  of  contrition  for  the 
carelessness  he  imputed  to  himself,  shewed 
Mr.  Osgood  the  state  of  his  desk,  and  at- 
tributed the  accident  to  the  unintentional 
violence  of  some  of  his  school-fellows — as 
had  been  his  previous  conclusion:  and  as 
this  appeared  a  very  natural  explanation  of 
the  affair,  Mr.  Osgood  concurred  with  him 
in  that  idea,  but  severely  reprehended  his 
neglect  in  not  corking  the  bottle.  Tears 
rose  to  Ernest's  eyes  at  the  reproof,  but  he 
repressed  them ;  and  merely  observed,  that 
it  should  not  again  happen. 
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"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  tutor:  "  but  as 
your  account-books  have  been  spoiled  by 
this  negligence,  you  must  fill  up  a  new  set 
in  your  play-hours,  as  its  proper  punish- 
ment." 

Not  a  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  Ernest, 
but  his  eyes  again  glistened :  for  his  play- 
hours  had  been  lately  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  cultivating  a  little  garden, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  special  favour 
from  Mr.  Osgood,  as  a  reward  for  diligence 
in  these  very  accounts ;  and  the  reflection 
occurred  to  him  that  his  plants  must  now 
die,  and  his  roses  wither,  from  want  of 
leisure  to  water  and  attend  to  them.  But, 
as  if  Adolphus  had  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
desponding  youth,  he  now  affectionately 
assured  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  would 
look  after  the  garden,  and  bring  all  its  pro- 
ducts to  perfection.  Ernest  squeezed  his 
hand  in  gratitude;  and  though  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  with  a  sigh,  what  a  pleasure 
it  would  have  been  to  him  to  rear  his  plants 
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and  roses  for  himself,  yet  he  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  having  converted  a  former 
enemy  into  so  ready  and  so  seemingly- 
sincere  a  friend.  And  now  will  the  reader 
believe  that  Adolphus  himself  was,  know- 
ingly and  intentionally,  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and  the  consequent  distress  of 
Ernest,  both  of  which  he  so  feelingly 
affected  to  deplore  ?  Yet  so  in.  truth  it  was : 
for  Adolphus  had  seen  Ernest  lock  his  desk 
without  corking  the  ink-bottle,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  school  on  the  previous 
Saturday ;  for,  as  he  stood  by,  he  had 
noticed  his  rival's  holding  the  cork  a  short 
time  in  his  hand,  while  his  attention  was 
excited  by  something  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  school-room;  and  had  likewise  seen 
him  drop  it  on  the  floor,  instead  of  placing 
it  in  the  bottle,  during  this  moment  of 
abstraction,  and  then,  securely  locking  the 
desk,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Adolphus 
had  even  picked  up  the  cork,  though  with- 
out any  malevolent  intention  at  the  time, 
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but  merely  actuated,  it  might  be,  with  the 
spirit  of  those  little  meannesses  he  was 
continually  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating. 
But  when,  in  the  same  day,  he  had  suf- 
fered so  severe  a  mortification  from  Ernest's 
unexpected  espousal  of  the  cause  of  his 
little  fag,  and  his  mind  was  brooding  over 
plans  of  future  vengeance,  he  chanced 
to  recollect  the  incident  of  the  morning 
(recalled  to  memory  by  his  accidentally  feel- 
ing the  cork  of  the  ink-bottle  in  his  pocket), 
the  scheme  which  he  so  successfully  carried 
into  effect  suddenly  occurred  to  him :  and, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  all  the 
other  pupils  were  yet  buried  in  sleep,  he 
stole  softly  from  his  chamber — procured  from 
the  principal  usher's  bed-side  the  key  of  the 
school-room  (which  stood  detached  from 
the  dwelling-house)— and,  having  provided 
himself  the  night  before  with  a  screw-driver, 
drew  all  the  screws  by  which  the  desk  was 
secured  to  its  stand,  and,  after  shaking  it 
violently  to  overturn  the  bottle  and  scatter 
»2 
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its  contents,  replaced  them  as  before.  And 
now  he  exulted  in  the  thought  of  the  per- 
plexity of  mind  and  the  increased  labour  he 
had  occasioned  Ernest :  and  though  he 
offered  to  take  charge  of  his  garden,  it  was 
only  with  the  intention  of  working  yet  more 
mischief  to  the  youth  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  so  rooted  and  so  malignant  an 
aversion.  But  was  he  the  happier  for  the 
success  of  his  petty  stratagem?  No:  for 
his  mind  was  still  agitated  with  hate,  and 
an  unmitigated  thirst  for  revenge: — and 
both  hate  and  revenge  are  sensations  in 
themselves  opposed  to  happiness,  for 
they  rob  the  breast  which  entertains  them 
of  the  tranquillity  essential  to  it.  Was 
Ernest  the  less  happy?  No — or,  at  least, 
for  a  few  hours  only,  and  until  he  had  com- 
pletely settled  in  his  mind  the  time  that 
must  be  occupied  in  re- writing  his  books; 
which  having  calculated,  he  resolved  to  set 
industriously  to  work  the  moment  school 
was  over:  and  immediately  felt  his  peace 
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restored  to  him.  And  after  he  had  laboured 
unremittingly  for  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Osgood, 
thinking  he  had  received  a  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  carelessness  that  would  be  of 
service  to  him  for  the  future,  gave  him 
permission  to  finish  the  remainder  of  his 
task  in  school-hours  as  previously :  and 
Ernest  was  again  restored  to  his  garden, 
which  from  its  temporary  deprivation,  he 
but  enjoyed  the  more. 

In  what,  then,  did  the  wicked  art  of 
Adolphus  receive  its  reward  ?  In  nothing: 
for  his  mind,  as  we  have  said,  was  unsatis- 
fied even  in  the  moment  of  complete  appa- 
rent success ;  and  his  acutest  mortification 
was  renewed,  when  he  saw  with  what  exem- 
plary temper  the  prospect  of  long  additional 
exertion  was  borne  by  Ernest — but  more 
particularly  on  hearing  how  easily  he  had 
afterwards  (as  in  schooManguage  he  ex- 
pressed himself)  become  quit  of  it.  In  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  exclaimed  that  all 
things  conspired  to  torment  him :  quite 
n  3 
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forgetting  that  lie  was  in  truth  his  own 
unceasing  self-tormentor. 

With  increased  alacrity  Ernest  now 
returned  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden ; 
while  with  added  malignity  Adolphus  per- 
ceived his  rival's  happiness  when  encircled 
by  its  little  enclosure,  and  industriously 
employed  in  weeding,  watering,  or  orna- 
menting it.  He  vowed  within  himself  to 
check,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  destroy,  the 
felicity  of  Ernest :  and,  unfortunately,  thus 
much  it  was  in  his  power  to  accomplish. 

One  morning  Ernest  found  his  finest  and 
favourite  rose-tree  languid  and  drooping — 
its  flowers  all  hung  their  heads,  and  its 
leaves  had  lost  their  freshness.  Wondering 
what  could  have  produced  the  sudden 
change,  since  but  on  the  evening  before  he 
had  been  struck  with  its  luxuriant  beauty, 
he  ran  to  procure  some  water;  and  having 
copiously  poured  it  upon  the  earth  around 
its  root,  he  waited,  with  some  anxiety,  till 
the  close  of  school,  for  the  result.   He  then 
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found  it  yet  more  lifeless  in  appearance, 
for  the  roses  bad  dropped  upon  their  stems, 
and  the  stems  themselves  were  bent  down* 
wards  by  their  weight.    "Oh!  my  poor 
rose-tree ! — what  can  hare  killed  my  rose- 
tree?"  cried  he:  and  called  all  his  school- 
fellows to  look  at  it.    One  said  it  must  have 
died  from  want  of  water — another  that  per- 
haps it  had  been  watered  too  much:  but 
none  could  give  so  probable  a  reason  for  its 
sudden  decay  as  Adolphus,  who  yet  seemed 
both  more  surprized  and  grieved  than  all 
the  rest;  and  affirmed  that  it  must  have  died 
from  some  worm  having  eaten  its  roots — 
which,  he  added,  he  had  often  heard  worms 
would  do,  and  that  they  were  particularly 
apt  to  attack  rose-trees.   He  could  have 
given  a  better  reason,  had  he  thought  pro- 
per to  disclose  the  truth :  for  he  had  himself 
procured  a  small  quantity  of  vitriol,  and, 
watching  his  opportunity,  after  removing  a 
little  of  the  earth,  had  poured  it  on  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  then  raised  the  mould 
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around  as  he  had  found  it.  But  Ernest 
thought  the  solution  of  the  mystery  afforded 
by  Adolphus  so  simple  and  so  reasonable, 
that  he  immediately  eame  into  his  opinion, 
and  even  formed  higher  notions  of  that 
youth's  discernment  than  he  had  ever  pre- 
viously entertained.  Thus  the  matter 
passed  off:  and  Ernest  had  almost  ceased 
to  regret  his  rose-tree,  when  a  more  exten- 
sive and,  indeed,  almost  overwhelming 
disaster  befel  him.  This  was  no  less  than 
the  entire  destruction  of  his  garden — which, 
on  approaching  one  morning  as  usual,  as 
soon  as  he  had  risen,  he  perceived  complete- 
ly rooted  up — his  shrubs  and  trees  all  broken 
down  and  trampled  upon — his  plants  all 
scattered  and  laid  waste.  He  was  for  a 
moment  petrified  with  grief  and  astonish- 
ment, and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Who 
could  be  the  author  of  this  calamity  ?  was 
his  natural  exclamation  and  enquiry.  But 
none  were  found  to  give  a  rational  answer 
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to  the  question  but  Adolphus;  who,  pre- 
tending1  a  moment9?  doubtful  consideration, 
and  affecting  a  most  minute  survey  of  the 
devastations  committed,  plainly  pointed 
out  the  foot-marks  of  pigs  in  the  garden 
mould — traced  their  entrance  through  an 
aperture  in  the  fence,  which  he  particularly 
assured  Ernest  they  must  have  made  (not 
being  ringed,  he  supposed)  with  their  noses 
— and  finally  perceived,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  surprise,  that  a  part  of  the  paling 
which  divided  Mr.  Osgood's  premises  from 
his  neighbour's  had,  by  some  accident,  or 
from  want  of  timely  repair,  got  out  of  its 
place;  and  by  this  inlet,  he  protested  he 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  conclude 
the  pigs  must  have  gained  admittance.  All 
this  was  equally  probable,  as  soon  as 
remarked,  to  Ernest  as  to  Adolphus;  but 
the  former  could  not  avoid  thinking  it  some- 
what singular  that  the  animals  should  have 
ravaged  his  garden  alone,  without  molest- 
ing others  around,  which  belonged- to  a  few 
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of  his  school-fellows,  or  Mr.  Osgood's, 
which  was  almost  equally  contiguous,  and 
not  better  defended  from  "their  noses" 
than  his  own.    It  appeared  remarkable, 
besides,  that  he  should  not  have  previously 
noticed  the  defect  m  the  paling,  if  it  had 
existed  previously  to  its  occasioning  his 
misfortune ;  and  he  thought  the  strength  of 
the  animals  to  whom  the  misfortune  was 
attributed,  unequal  to  the  task  of  making 
the  extraordinary  aperture  in  his  fence 
through  which  they  had  obtained  their 
entrance :  and  these  reflections,  united  to 
his  recollection  of  the  equal  readiness 
evinced  by  Adolphus  in  discovering  what 
was  most  likely  to  have  destroyed  the  rose- 
tree,  as  well  as  of  the  virulent  enmity  that 
youth  had  borne  towards  him  in  past  times, 
altogether  created  suspicions  in  the  mind 
of  Ernest  by  no  means  favourable  to  his 
recent  friend ;  but  these  he  endeavoured  to 
banish  from  his  thoughts,  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  consider  them  both  unneces- 
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sary  and  unjust — the  mere  consequences  of 
former  differences  between  them,  and,  at 
all  events,  that  such  dark  baseness  as  these 
suspicions  argued,  was  too  deliberately  and 
shockingly  wicked  for  Adolphus  or  for  any 
other  of  his  school-fellows  to  have  been 
guilty  of.  Thus  deliberately  and  shockingly 
wicked,  however,  was  Adolphus:  for,  in 
truth,  he  it  was  that  had  removed  the  paling, 
and  made  the  aperture  by  which  the  pigs 
had  entered  the  garden — he  it  was  that  had 
actually  driven  them  from  the  neighbouring 
grounds  into  Mr.  Osgood's,   and  forced 
them  within  the  enclosure  belonging  to 
Ernest.    If,  however,  he  anticipated  any 
extraordinary  gratification  of  his  revenge, 
as  the  result  of  this  feat,  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  he  was  but  disappointed,  as 
before :  for  Ernest,  after  his  first  tears  were 
over,  with  much  calmness  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  in  the  paling 
and  the  fence — to  'clear  the  rubbish  from 
his  garden,  and  dig  it  all  anew  *,  and,  by 
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that  very  evening,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Osgood^  who,  hearing  of  what  had 
happened,  gave  him  flower-roots,  plants, 
and  shrubs,  in  abundance,  his  little  garden 
was  more  plentifully  stocked  even  than 
before.  Once  more,  therefore,  was  Ernest 
rendered  all  smiles,  and  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sweetest  of  all  sensations — 
that  of  gratitude  to  a  kind  friend  and  bene- 
factor; while  Adolphus,  finding  he  had 
reaped  nothing  but  again  and  again 
repeated  mortification  from  all  his  wily  con- 
trivances, was  a  prey  to  the  most  cutting 
anguish,  and  an  inquietude  that  allowed 
him  not  a  moment's  repose. 

But  now  the  time  approached  when  Mr. 
Osgood  had  usually  appointed  a  trial  of 
skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic* 
amongst  such  of  his  pupils  as  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  those  studies  to  become 
competitors  :  and  Ernest  hitherto  had  uni- 
formly borne  away  the  prize.  The  trial 
lasted  a  week;  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
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arithmetical  queries  proposed  by  Mr.  Os- 
good, to  such  solutions  of  which  as  he 
was  best  satisfied  with,  he  affixed  his  mark 
of  approbation ;  and  he  whose  books  of  exer- 
cises could  boast  the  greatest  number  of 
these  marks,  received  a  silver  medal  as  his 
reward.    Adolphus  was  stimulated  by  all 
the  baser  motives  that  could  animate  him  as 
a  competitor,  aud  Ernest  by  all  his  native 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  any  worthy 
object,  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on 
this  occasion*    And  now  the  important  con- 
test began :  all  were  zealous — but  the  appli- 
cation of  both  Ernest  and  Adolphus  was 
unremitting.    The  former  seemed  deter- 
mined to  outdct  all  his  previous  atchieve- 
ments,  and  the  latter  to  bring  to  the  trial 
not  only  all  the  power  and  vigour  of  Jus 
undoubted  talents,  but  a  spirit  of  industry 
he  had  never  .before  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day; 
the  books  were  examined,  and  the  number 
of  Mr.  Osgood's  marks  hy  which  eaeh  was 
vol.  I.  E 
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distinguished,  made  known  by  being  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  school-room : 
when  it  was  seen  that  Adolphus  was  two 
a-head  of  Ernest.    Adolphus  smiled,  and 
pompously  declared  his  confident  anticipa- 
tions of  success ;  Ernest  smiled  also,  and 
with  real  pleasure  too :  for  he  was  glad  to 
have  at  last  found  so  animated  a  competitor, 
as  he  had  become  weary  of  contending  with 
the  inactive  spirits,  whose  sluggishness, 
more  than  any  great  inferiority  in  their 
abilities,  had  hitherto  secured  most  of  the 
prizes  to  himself.    On  the  next  day  the 
numbers  had  become  equal:  and  Adolphus 
looked  more  blank,  but  Ernest  not  more 
exulting.    On  the  following  day  Ernest  had 
gained  two  upon  Adolphus;  but  on  the 
fourth  evening  the  numbers  were  equal 
again.  Ernest,  however,  now  assured  him- 
self of  success,  not  from  any  overweening 
confidence  in  himself,  but  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  queries  yet  to  be 
reoslved;  for  he  found  that  Adolphus,  in 
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spite  of  hk  newly-acquired  powers  of  appli- 
cation, had  been  foiled  in  most  of  those 
which  had  required  the  longest  and  most 
patient  research ;  while  in  those  only  whose 
solution  had  depended  upon  quickness  of 
ideas  rather  than  persevering  toil,  he  had 
been  happier  in  his  answers  than  himself: 
and  almost  all  the  remaining  queries  were 
of  the  first  description. 

But  neither  was  Adolphus  wanting  in 
secret  or  open  self-congratulation  on  this 
state  of  the  contest  with  one  whom  he  had 
so  long  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy : 
and  his  utmost  dissimulation  was  .now  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  rancour  of  his  feelings, 
called  into  such  violent  play  by  alternate 
good  and  ill  success,  from  exposing  the 
hypocrisy  of  all  his  lately  pretended  friend- 
ship for  Ernest.  Not  but  that  he  fully 
perceived  the  difficulties  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted ;  but  he  calculated  on  the  intensity 
— we  might  call  it  the  fierceness — of  the 
ardour  which  he  could  at  any  time  summon 
e2 
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to  an  undertaking,  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  interested:  and  certainly,  could  the 
contest  have  been  gained  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  high  mental  energies  upon  a  single 
point,  the  coolly-determined  and  long-pro- 
tracted efforts  of  which  Ernest  was  capable, 
would  have  availed  him  little  against  such 
an  antagonist.  But  Ernest  knew  that  in 
this  trial  there  were  many  points ;  and  that 
though  Adolphus  might  be  able  to  subdue 
all  impediments  at  one  or  more  of  them,  yet 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  continued 
series  of  such  impediments  would  ultimately, 
it  was  probable,  overpower  him*  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  day, 
finding  the  numbers  Still  declared  equal, 
and  that  consequently  be  had  not  at  all 
gained  upon  his  adverbary  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  final  issue,  he  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  his  previous 
judgment  of  Adolphus,  and  even  to  antici- 
pate the  possibility  of  his  own  discomfiture : 
for  the  powers  of  his  rival  had  been  tried 
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on  the  very  ground  which  he  had  fancied 
that  he  occupied  without  fear  of  any  dange- 
rous competitor,  and  they  had  been  found 
to  be  on  a  parity  with  his  own : — might  not 
the  morrow  prove  them  superior?  But  the 
reflection  that  too  assured  a  confidence  in 
the  result  on  his  part,  by  occasioning  some 
little  remissness,  might,  perhaps,  have 
afforded  Adolphus  his  only  real  advantage, 
while  it  supplied  Ernest  with  much  reason 
for  self-censure,  had  the  advantage  of  stimu- 
lating him  to  prepare  for  yet  more  arduous 
exertion  on  the  grand  day  which  was  to  be 
decisive  of  the  medal's  destiny.  As  to 
Adolphus,  his  efforts  on  that  day  (Saturday) 
literally  knew  no  respite:  and  the  over- 
strained and  agitated  application  of  every 
faculty  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  nearly 
amounted  to  temporary  frenzy.  Ernest  was 
more  composed,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  had  not  a  thought  but  for  the  crisis  at 
hand.  The  anxiety  of  each  to  perfect  their 
answers  to  the  unresolved  queries,  extended 
e3 
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their  labours  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  Mr. 
Osgood,  after  the  examination,  postponed 
all  comparison  of  the  final  numbers,  as  well 
as  his  annunciation  of  the  successful  can- 
didate, till  the  following  Monday;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  gave  the  books  in  charge  to 
an  usher,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow 
a  sight  of  them  to  any  one. 

What  a  field  for  curiosity,  conjecture, 
and  remark,  was  presented,  in  the  interme- 
diate time,  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  academy ! 
— what  a  scope  was  given  to  the  restless 
anxiety  which  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  the 
candidates!  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Ernest,  to  say,  that  he  performed  his  duties 
on  the  intervening  Sabbath  with  his  accus- 
tomed seriousness  and  devotion :  and  though, 
he  would  willingly  have  been  rid  of  all 
suspense  during  the  hours  of  the  sacred  day, 
yet  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  ela- 
tion of  victory  or  the  pain  of  defeat  might 
have  induced  a  state  of  mind  even  less 
favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  its  usual  solemnities. 
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Monday  came,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  keeping  it  as  a  kind  of  festival: 
for  which  purpose  all  the  pupils  were  ar- 
rayed in  their  best  apparel;  and  each  who 
had  obtained  a  medal,  a  silver  pen,  or  other 
prize,  suspended  it  from  his  neck,  or  affixed 
it  to  his  breast,  by  a  light  blue,  green,  or 
orange-coloured  riband. 

The  number  of  these  decorations  with 
which  Ernest  was  invested,  incited  the  dark 
features  of  Adolphus  (who  wore  only  the 
prize  of  penmanship)  to  a  smile,  hidden  from 
its  object,  of  a  nature  language  must  fail  to 
describe — it  was  a  union  of  hatred,  rage, 
envy,  satire,  and  maliciousness.  There 
were  even  others  who  could  not  behold  the 
youth  distinguished  by  so  many  tokens  of 
his  tutor's  approbation,  without  symptoms 
of  unworthy  jealousy;  and  some  who,  from 
the  mere  love  of  opposition  to  "the 
favourite,"  secretly  wished  success  to  Adol- 
phus. At  an  appointed  hour,  all  proceeded1 
to  the  school-room,  which  was  ornamented 
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with  branches  of  bay  and  laurel  for  the 

occasion ;  and  on  their  entrance,  every  eye 
rested  on  a  small  bronze  statue  of  Pallas, 
elevated  in  a  niche  at  the  upper  end,  to  the 
fingers  of  which  were  appended  the  medal 
with  its  riband.  The  pupils  were  arranged 
by  the  ushers  in  a  half-circle,  fronting  the 
statue,  under  which  was  placed  an  elevated 
chair  for  Mr.  Osgood.  The  preceptor 
entered :  and  every  whisper  was  hushed  in 
pleasing  but  solemn  anticipation.  The  brow 
of  Ernest  was,  as  usual,  open  and  serene 
— the  countenance  of  Adolphus  pale  and 
clouded.  Mr.  Osgood  took  his  seat— wad 
presented  with  the  books  by  the  usher  to 
whose  care  he  had  consigned  them — and 
then  commanded  all  who  were  competitors 
for  the  prize  to  come  forward.  Adolphus 
was  the  first  to  obey,  and  Ernest  modestly 
followed  him :  all  the  other  candidates 
remaining  stationary,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  extraordinary  efforts  of,  those 
two  had  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  the 
reward. 
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The  Yarious  success  of  each  day  in  th« 
preceding  week  was  then  proclaimed,  and 
lastly  the  number  of  approving  marks  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  decisive  Satur- 
day :  when  to  the  surprize  of  most,  and  to 
the  confusion  of  those  who  had  unequivo- 
cally asserted  that  Ernest  mnst  obtain  the 
prize,  because  he  was  "  the  favourite,"  it 
was  adjudged,  by  a  majority  of  one  mark, 
to  Adolphus. 

The  two  youths  were  then  told  to  advance : 
and  each  having  first  received  his  book  of 
exercises,  Mr.  Osgood  suspended  the  medal 
to  the  neck  of  Adolphus,  who  retired  slowly, 
and  without  those  signs  of  exultation,  which 
all  who  had  witnessed  the  insolence  of  his 
mere  anticipations  of  triumph,  during  the 
past  week,  must  naturally  have  expected  his 
complete  success  to  produce — nay,  some 
remarked  that  he  trembled  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Osgood  decked  him  with  the  glittering 
reward,  and  even  betrayed  symptoms  of 
confusion.    Some?  ^however,  who  had  ob- 
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tained  a  good  insight  into  his  character, 
attributed  all  this  to  artifice  and  stage-trick ; 
and  considered  it  merely  as  an  instance  of 
those  airs  of  seeming  moderation  and  grace- 
ful diffidence  he  could  at  any  time,  for  a 
purpose,  assume.  Mr.  Osgood  seemed  to 
study  the  look  of  Ernest,  as  he  bowed,  and 
joined  his  fellows:  but  though  he  saw  it 
more  than  usually  serious,  he  could  discover 
in  it  no  marks  of  chagrin.  It  was  merely 
noticed  that  he  retired  thoughtfully  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  and  seemed  involun- 
tarily to  muse  over  the  leaves  of  his  exercise- 
book.  He  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  bustle 
of  the  honours  preparing  for  the  triumph  of 
Adolphus.  A  procession  was  arranged, 
with  the  several  youths  who  had  gained 
previous  prizes,  all  gay  in  their  various 
ribands,  in  pairs,  at  its  head :  these  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  to  follow,  and  the  other 
pupils,  according  to  their  ages,  to  conclude 
the  happy  train.  All  was  now  ready,  and 
the  procession  on  the  point  of  starting,  to 
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make  the  tour  of  the  village,  when  a  sudden 
cry  hurst  from  the  lips  of  Ernest,  who 
rushed,  pale  and  breathless,  with  the  opeij 
exercise-hook  in  his  hand,  before  Mr. 
Osgood,  and  pointed,  in  speechless  agita- 
tion, to  its  leaves. 

Mr.  Osgood,  in  extreme  surprize,  took 
the  hook,  and  minutely  examined  the  part 
to  which  Ernest  seemed  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion; and  while  the  youth  lifted  up  to  him 
an  appealing  look,  the  other  lads,  in  mute 
attention,  regarded  the  countenances  of 
the  preceptor  and  the  late  rivals  by  turns. 
But  what  was  the  expression  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  singular  re-appearance  of 
Ernest,  took  possession  of  the  moody  fea- 
tures of  Adolphus?  It  was  wholly  inde- 
scribable; yet  the  agonies  of  shame  and 
remorse  were  there  too  clearly  depicted  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  sagacious 
tutor,  who,  till  he  perceived  the  operation 
of  these  emotions  in  the  self-convicted  youth, 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  the  hook  to 
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Ernest,  without  having  divined  his  mean- 
ing; but,  his  suspicions  now  powerfully 
awakened,  after  a  moment's  re-examination 
%e  darted  a  look  of  such  indignant  severity 
at  Adolphus,  that  the  unhappy  youth  re* 
coiled  as  with  a  sudden  shock— his  eyes 
grew  dim — he  turned  sick,  and  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  those  nearest  him  to  prevent  hte 
falling.  All  now  understood  that  some 
species  of  dark  deception  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Adolphus,  and  crowded  round  to 
witness  the  result.  "  Your  exercise-book, 
sir !"  sternly  exclaimed  Mr.  Osgood.  AdoJU 
phus,  deprived  both  of  speech  and  motion, 
could  only  point  to  where  it  lay  on  the  floor. 
It  was  handed  by  one  of  the  junior  lads  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  who  seemed  immediately  to 
search  for  the  part  corresponding  with  that 
open  in  the  book  of  Ernest;  and  having 
compared  both,  he  remarked,  "  So  it  then 
is  clear!"  O  save  him! — save  hini!" 
cried  the  generous  Ernest :  "  do  not,  sir, 
expose  him  before  us  all  now — perhaps  it 
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was  an  accident ! — perhaps  it  was  not  him ! 

—perhaps  "   "  No,"  said  Mr.  Osgood, 

"  your  noble  magnanimity  carries  you  too 
far:  justice  demands  that  I  should  inflict 
punishment  upon  one  who  has  thus  dis- 
graced the  academy. 

"  Mr.  Duplex,"  he  continued  to  the  usher 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  books,  "  I 
am  both  sorry  and  astonished  to  find  you 
have  proved  unworthy  of  the  trifling  confi- 
dence I  reposed  in  you.  Surely  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  use  that  insidious  youth  has 
made  of  the  permission,  which,  I  conclude, 
you'  weakly  granted  him,  to  inspect  these 
books?" 

Mr.  Duplex  protested  that  he  was  wholly 
ignorant,  even  at  that  moment,  of  the  nature 
of  the  deception  which  appeared  to  have 
been  practised  by  Adolphus ;  but  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  granted  him  a  private 
inspection,  in  consequence  of  the  importu- 
nity with  which  the  artful  lad  had  intreated 
him  to  be  allowed  to  satify  his  "  curiosity  " 
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as  to  the  eventual  success  of  himself  or  of 
Ernest. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Osgood,  "  you  will 
be  equally  grieved,  no  doubt,  with  all  here, 
when  I  inform  you  that  the  wicked  youth 
to  whom  you,  against  my  express  orders, 
gave  that  permission,  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  leaf  from  his  fellow-candi- 
date's book — that  leaf — containing  two  so- 
lutions, to  which  I  remember  having  fixed 
my  mark  of  approval ;  and  which,  therefore, 
give  Ernest  the  same  majority  over  him,  as 
he  thus  unjustly  obtained  over  Ernest." 

The  room  resounded  with  indignant 
exclamations  from  all  present  on  hearing  of 
this  disgraceful  treachery  in  Adolphus,  who 
appeared  still  transfixed  by  his  tutor's  first 
look  upon  its  discovery:  till  Mr.  Osgood, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  his 
chamber,  and  bade  him  there  await  the 
punishment  that  would  be  awarded  him. 

He  then  returned  to  the  school-room, 
where  all  were  offering  their  congratulations 
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to  Ernest,  and  he  receiving  them  gratefully, 
yet  appearing  too  much  distressed  at  his 
brother  candidate's  duplicity  to  experience 
pleasure  in  this  truly  honourable  triumph 
But  Mr.  Osgood,  shaking  him  most  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand,  now  ordered  the 
procession  to  more  forward,  with  the  sub- 
stitution only  of  Ernest  for  Adolphus  in  the 
place  so  recently  assigned  the  latter. — And 
while  it  parades  the  village,  we  will  acquaint 
the  reader  with  some  circumstances,  neces- 
sary to  his  properly  understanding  the 
conduct  of  Adolphus  in  this  affair. 

Adolphus  was  provided,  by  the  mistaken 
liberality  of  his  only  parent,  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  connivance  of  a  needy 
usher  (as  he  had  previously  experienced) 
to  measures  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
duties  of  that  most  important  and  responsi- 
ble situation  in  an  academy.  In  this  instance 
the  kind  of  bribe,  which  had  frequently 
prevailed  with  him  to  wink  at  an  imperfect 
lesson  or  erroneous  exercise,  had  now  been 
f2 
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but  too  successfully  offered  to  procure 
Adolphus  a  temporary  possession  of  his 
own  and  Ernest's  book  of  solutions ;  and 
this  really  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
only  who  would  obtain  the  medal,  as  the 
usher  had  readily  believed :  but  when  Adol- 
phus  saw  on  whose  side  the  advantage  lay, 
the  surprize  (for  he  was  totally  surprized — . 
such  had  been  his  self-presumption)  the 
confusion,  and  the  rage  of  disappointment, 
following  his  discovery,  so  deprived  him  of 
his  usual  wily  acuteness,  and  so  blinded  him 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  device  his  evil 
genius  at  the  moment  suggested  to  him, 
that,  scarcely  allowing  himself  the  delibera- 
tion of  an  instant,  as  he  perceived  the 
usher  then  approaching  to  reclaim  the  books, 
he  expeditiously  tore  out  a  leaf,  containing' 
two  of  the  approving  marks,  as  before 
related ;  and  as  quickly  crumpling  it  into  a 
small  compass  in  his  hand,  returned  the 
books,  with  a  smile,  and  the  assurance  that 
he  had  won,  to  the  careless  and  unsuspecting 
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usher,  who,  as  he  found  by  his  first  questions, 
previous  to  his  offering  the  bribe,  had  not 
examined  into  the  issue  of  the  contest  him- 
self. Ever  since  the  commission  of  the  act, 
he  had*  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  remorse, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction  he  could  not 
but  entertain  of  his  almost  certain  discovery ; 
at  times  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  able  to  restore  the  leaf,  which,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  usher,  he  had 
destroyed,  by  tearing  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces :  and  so  powerfully  was  he  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  trick  could  not  long 
be  concealed,  that  he  had  once  nearly  dis- 
closed the  baseness  he  had  been  guilty  of  to 
Ernest  himself,  knowing  that  he  could  have 
relied  on  his  generous  temper  for  maintain- 
ing an  inviolable  secrecy,  and  have  engaged 
him  to  re- write  the  leaf  ere  the  morning ;  but 
shame,  and  a  latent  hope  that  the  deception 
mighty  perhaps,  remain  undiscovered  till 
some  distant  period,  when  the  absence  of  a 
leaf  in  the  solution-book  might  be  attributed 
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to  any  cause  but  the  real  one,  kept  him 
silent,  and  thus  sealed  his  fate  in  Muchlore 
academy.  For  Mr.  Osgood  immediately 
determined  upon  expelling  from  the  school, 
the  boy  who  could  commit  an  act  of  so  much 
meanness,  united  with  such  duplicity :  but, 
on  consideration,  he  resolved  first  to  try  the 
effects  of  exhortation  and  solitary  confine- 
ment upon  the  youth,  and,  afterwards,  if  he 
perceived  no  signs  of  penitence,  to  reward 
his  obduracy  by  a  formal  expulsion.  Adol- 
phus  was  accordingly  ordered  to  remain 
prisoner  in  his  chamber,  and  the  other 
pupils  forbidden  to  hold  any  communication 
with  him. 

But  we  return  to  Ernest,  and  the  tri- 
umphal procession  which  accompanied  him 
round  the  village. — All  the  inhabitants  were 
at  their  doors  and  windows  to  witness  it, 
as  it  passed,  in  the  following  order.  First, 
the  senior  pupil,  bearing  a  large  flag,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "  Muchlore  academy/' 
himself  decorated  with  three  medals — the 
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two  next  eldest  youths,  each  wearing  prizes 
— the  remaining  pupils  who  had  obtained 
prizes — a  youth,  carrying  another  flag,  on 
which  appeared  the  words  "  Merit  re- 
warded," followed  by  Ernest,  adorned  with 
all  his  prizes  (the  one  just  obtained  dis- 
tinguished by  a  broad  riband,  ornamented 
with  silver  embroidery ;  worn  only  by  the 
fortunate  youth  upon  these  occasions) — two 
flags,  covered  with  emblems  of  arithmetic 
— succeeded  by  all  the  other  pupils  in 
pairs. 

Adolphus  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
this  procession  pass  under  the  windows  of 
the  school-house,  as  he  sat  in  his  chamber, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  Crime  which 
caused  his  disgrace.  - 

It  proceeded  gaily  on  its  way,  stopping 
at  particular  spots,  and  giving  hearty  cheers 
in  honour  of  the  prize-bearer.  It  had 
reached  the  last  of  these  appointed  stations, 
which  was  in  front  of  some  neat  cottages, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  school-yard,  and, 
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by  means  of  a  long  range  of  windows  on  one 
side,  looking  into  the  school-room  itself; 
when,  after  three  cheers,  as  at  the  other 
halting-places,  the  attention  of  Ernest  and  of 
the  youths  nearest  him  was  attracted  by  the 
observations   of  some   of  the  cottagers. 
"  That  bean't  the  lad  as  said  he  was  sure  o* 
gettinon't,  Ralph,"  said  a  woman  to  her  hus- 
band at  her  elbow.    "  Noa!  sure  enough  it 
tean't!"  said  the  man.    "  He  that  borrowed 
yar  screw-driver,  yow  remember,  to  mend 
the    desk,"    again    observed    the  wife. 
r<  Eesre,"  said  the  man,  "  and  worked  so 
mortal  hard  at  it  o'  that  foine  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  we  seed  him  through  the  school- 
window: — though  'twar  a  queerish  way  to 
mend  a  desk,  just  to  unscrew  it,  gie't  a 
shake,   and  clap   it  down  again,  tew.** 
"  Aye,  aye,  they  call  him  Dolfus,  or  some 
sich  neame;  and  mayhap  he's  bringing  up 
for  a  carfenter,  likeyowr,  husband,"  replied 
the  woman.    The  impatience  of  the  youths 
around  Ernest,  who  had  been  struck  with 
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the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  could 
be  Restrained  no  longer :  for  they  all  remem- 
bered the  loss  of  his  account-books  by  the 
overturning  of  the  ink-bottle;  and,  the 
conviction  instantly  darting  into  their  minds 
that  Adolphus  was  its  cause,  by  the  means 
related  above,  they  rushed  into  the  cottage, 
and  completely  overpowered  its  inhabitants 
by  their  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  all  that 
had  been  witnessed  by  them  on  the  morning 
mentioned.  Ernest  in  vain  attempted  to 
induce  their  return,  without  farther  investi- 
gation of  the  affair,  to  the  academy  (for  he 
was  really  pained  at  this  fresh  discovery 
of  the  baseness  of  his  rival).  The  result 
was  the  dearest  elucidation  of  the  conduct 
of  Adolphus  on  that  occasion;  and  the 
glowing  anger  of  the  youths  was  evinced 
by  their  running  at  full  speed,  entirely 
disregarding  the  order  of  the  procession,  to 
acquaintMr.  Osgood  with  the  circumstances 
this  accident  had  disclosed  to  them.  Mr. 
Osgood   was  exceedingly  pained  at  the 
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rjecital ;  and  still  more  so,  when,  on  several 
of  the  pupils  remarking  that  the  boy  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  malice 
against  Ernest,  was,  most  likely,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  mischief  to  the  rose-tree, 
and  the  destroyer  of  his  garden,  he  could 
not  but  agree  with  them  as  to  the  too  pro- 
bable correctness  of  the  suggestion.  He 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  Adolphus; 
and,  acquainting  him  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  incident  of  the  desk,  and  intentionally 
appearing  to  be  informed  of  his  other  crim- 
inalities also,  soon  drew  from  him  a  full 
confession  and  disclosure. 

In  this  manner  were  all  his  dark  attempts 
to  injure  Ernest  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
defeated  of  the  end  proposed  in  their  per- 
petration, at  the  time,  but  afterwards  thus 
singularly  brought  to  light,  and  their 
author  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  dis- 
grace he  so  richly  deserved,  fie  was  left 
by  his  preceptor  in  a  state  of  mind  wretched 
beyond  description ;  and  informed,  at  the 
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flame  time,  of  what  Mr.  Osgood  now  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  delay — his  inevitable 
expulsion:  which  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards.  And  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Mr.  Duplex  soon  after  becoming  yet  more 
flagrant,  he  also  was  dismissed  the  academy. 

Ernest  continued  two  years  after  this 
event  at  Muchlore  school — beloved  by  his 
companions  as  much  as  he  was  esteemed  by 
his  preceptor,  prosecuting  his  studies  with 
unabated  diligence,  and  still  receiving  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  academic 
rewards.  He  was  removed  from  school  to 
the  counting-house  of  his  father;  in  which 
he  conducted  himself,  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  the  same  exemplary  propriety:  and 
is  now,  we  hear,  an  eminent  tradesman  in 
the  metropolis,  and  bids  as  fair  to  become 
possessor  of  the  highest  civic  honours,  as 
he  was  formerly  noted  for  the  attainment  of 
scholastic  ones. 

He  lately  received  the  following  letter, 
of  which  we  have  obtained  a  copy;  and 
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with  it,  abstaining  from  all  farther  remark, 
we  shall  close  the  present  tale. 

4<  On  board  the  Prison"- Ship,  Retribution, 
Chatham. 

u  Respected  Sir, 

"  You  will  probably  be  surprised 
u  at  the  presumption  of  this  address  from 
"  one  who,  at  the  period  you  were  ae- 
"  quainted  with  him,  constantly  exerted 
"  himself  to  repay  your  generous  conduct 
"  by  open  or  disguised  maliciousness 
"  and  perfidy,  such  as  you  must  but  too 
"  well  remember,  if  your  leisure  ever  now 
"  permits  you  to  look  back  upon  the  days 
"  we  spent  together  at  Mucnlore  school. 
"  Yet  the  place  from  which  I  write,  and  the 
"  sincere  penitence  which  now  directs  my 
"  pen,  will,  I  trust,  plead  my  excuse  for  the 
"  liberty  I  am  taking,  and  disarm  any  justly 
"  remaining  resentment,  should  resentment 
"  still  occupy  a  place  in  your  heart  (but  for 
"  that  you  are  too  noble),  and  convert  it 
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"  into  pity  for  my  most  unhappy,  though 
"  most  deserved  fate. 

"  Though  I  scarcely  know  my  own  object 
"  in  thus  addressing  you,  except  that  it  is 
"  to  relieve  the  anguish  of  my  solitary 
"  reflections  by  temporary  occupation,  yet 
"  I  would  fain  hope  that  in  your  sympathy, 
"  also,  I  shall  obtain  my  reward,  while  I  re- 
"  count  the  various  incidents  of  my  life  since 
"  the  time  when  I  was  so  disgracefully  sepa- 
"  rated  from  your  society,  and  that  of  the 
"  other  respectable  youths  at  Muchlore. 

"  On  arriving  at  home,  after  my  expul- 
"  sion,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  severity 
"  I  justly  expected,  I  was  received  with 
"  open  arms  by  my  weakly-doting  mother, 
"  who  declared  that  the  offence  for  which  I 
"  was  expelled  was  only  another  proof  of 
I  "  my  parts  and  spirit.  She  assured  me, 
"  also,  that  I  should  no  longer  be  exposed 
"  to  such  treatment  from  any  school-master 
"  in  England,  for  that  I  had  now  learning 
"  enough,  and  that  nothing  but  mere  spite 
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"and  envy,  on  account  of,  my  superior 
"  abilities,  she  was  confident,  had  procured 
"  me  the  shameful  and  tyrannical  behaviour 
"  of  Mr.  Osgood.  Alas !  most  truly,  in  one 
"  sense,  might  I  be  called  a  martyr  to  spite 
"  and  envy  :  but  to  those  hateful  passions  in 
"  my  own  person — not  in  the  persons  of 
"  others.  Yet,  unhappily,  my  mother  not 
"  only  persuaded  herself  of  the  truth  of  her 
"  remarks  of  this  nature,  but  (so  liable  are 
"  we  all  to  self-deception)  more  than  half 
"  convinced  me  also :  so  that  I  began  to 
"  consider  myself  as  injured  rather  than  as 
"  the  injurer,  and  was  encouraged  in  the 
"  practice  of  the  very  vices  which  I  fancied 
"  I  had  myself  suffered  from,  and  that,  for 
"  my  own  part,  I  disclaimed. 

"  I  was  now  supplied  more  liberally  than 
"  ever  with  pocket-money ;  and  soon  after, 
"  upon  growing  up  towards  manhood, 
"  plunged  into  all  the  dissipations  which 
"  our  residence  in  town  placed  continually 
"  within  my  reach:  and  so  great  was  my 
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"  extravagance,  united  to  a  spirit  of  gam- 
"  bling  which  about  this  time  I  contracted, 
"  that  I  not  only  stripped  my  foolishly-fond 
"  mother  of  all  her  ready  cash,  and  that  in 
"  a  very  short  space  of  time,  but  practised 
"  the  duplicity  she  had  so  commended,  upon 
"  herself,  and  with  such  dexterity,  as  to 
"  possess  myself  in  her  name  of  a  consider- 
u  able  portion  of  her  funded  property — 
"  spent  it — but,  exposure  staring  me  in  the 
"  face,  was  only  saved  from  an  untimely 
"  end  by  my  mother's  adoption  of  the  deceit 
"  I  had  practised  as  her  own  act  and  deed, 
"  and  the  circumstance  that  no  evidence 
"  but  herself  existed  to  the  contrary. 

"  You  will  perhaps  think  that  the  immi- 
"  nent  danger  I  had  now  escaped,  operated 
"as  a  warning — that  the  death  of  my 
"  mother,  which  soon  followed,  proved  a 
"  check  to  my  headlong  career  of  vice  and 
"  folly.  No  such  thing :  the  remaining  pro- 
"  property  of  my  deceased  parent  now  de- 
"  volving  upon  me,  I  hurried  instantly  to 
g2 
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"  the  gaming-table,  and  soon  lost  the  greater 
"  part  of  it.  To  retrieve  my  fortune,  I 
"  was  not  long  in  recurring  to  tricks  and 
"  unfair  play,  which,  so  long  practised 
"  as  I  had  been  in  the  arts  of  deception,  I 
"  was  for  a  while  enabled  to  impose  upon 
"  my  comrades  with  success;  but  being 
"  discovered,  was  excluded  from  the  society 
"  of  honourable  gamblers,  and  reduced  to 
"  become  a  gamester,  of  the  lowest  order, 
"  by  profession.  But  even  in  this  vile  trade, 
"  I  soon  found  myself  growing  too  nolo- 
"  rious  for  my  continuance  in  it  with  any 
"  chance  of  obtaining  sufficient  resources  to 
"  meet  my  habits  of  inordinate  expense; 
"  and  therefore  uniting  the  highwayman  to 
"  the  gambler,  in  a  very  short  time  afier- 
"  wards,  was  detected,  imprisoned,  tried 
"  for  my  offence,  and  hither  sent  to 
"  expiate  it. 

"  Here  then,  respected  Ernest,  behold  in 
"  thought  the  miserable,  and  yet  more  vile 
"  Adolphus :  your  equal  formerly  in  honour- 
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"  able  society — your  rival  once  in  the  pur- 
"  suits  of  every  distinction  in  a  highly 
"  respectable  academy :  now  cut  off  from 
"  all  intercourse  with  the  world  to  Which 
"  I  had  become  a  pest  and  a  disgrace, 

"  THROUGH  THOSE  ROOTED  HABITS  OF  CRAFTI- 
"  KE8S  AND   DUPLICITY  I  ALLOWED  TO  BECOME 

"  my  masters  in  my  boyhood.  And  let  my 
"  example  be  a  warning  to  all,  but  especially 
"  to  the  young,  to  avoid  the  very  first  begin - 
"  nings  of  departure  from  truth,  upright- 
"  ness,  and  sincerity:  so  will  no  inlet  be 
"  afforded  to  the  mean  passion  of  envy  in 
"  their  breasts — so  will  they  never  add  to 
"  the  number  of  the  wretched  ones  on  board 
"  this  hulk,  amongst  whom  for  life  must 
"  remain  the  repentant 

"  ADOLPHUS." 
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TALE  II. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  STEEPLE; 

OB, 

€%t  IOtU  architect 


StfBjBCT— ARCHITECTURE, 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  stranger  in  Muchlore  is  generally 
struck  with  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  styles  of  building  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  its  church :  and  we  hope  there  were 
few  of  Mr.  Osgood's  young  gentlemen  who 
arrived  at  the  academy  after  the  event  we  are 
going  to  relate,  who  did  not  particularly 
notice  this  peculiarity  in  an  edifice,  to  which, 
their  steps  were  twice  directed  every  Sab- 
bath, and  who  did  not,  besides,  inquire  and 
understand  for  themselves  the  reason  of  it. 
The  body  of  the  sacred  building,  as  no  doubt 
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they  all  observed,  is  extremely  ancient,  and 
its  solemn  painted  windows  are  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  that  style  of  architecture 
generally  termed  the  Gothic,  but  which  we 
might  with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  call  the 
English,  or  improved  Gothic — as  it  is  fit  our 
young  readers  should  be  informed,  that  one 
style  of  architecture,  at  least,  was  invented, 
it  is  now  generally  supposed,  and  brought 
to  its  perfection,  in  England,  their  own 
country.  But  what  style  of  architecture  is 
it  which  characterizes — perhaps  we  should 
say  digraces — the  part  called  the  steeple? 
Why,  truly,  were  it  not  for  a  few  turrets  at 
its  top,  we  might  call  it  the  style  of  a  common, 
brick-wall,  supported  at  each  corner,  as 
brick-walls  are  sometimes  supported,  by 
rude  misshapen  masses,  which  have  the  name 
of  buttresses :  so  entirely  does  it  want  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  appearance  which  are 
conspicuous  in  the  antique  churcji.  From 
this  description,  together  with  the  title  of 
our  tale,  our  readers  have  already  concluded 
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that  the  building  had  originally  a  steeple  of 
majestic  and  noble  architecture,  similar  to 
that  which  marks  its  antique  remnant;  but 
that  some  accident  having  occasioned  its 
destruction,  the  thing  (so  we  must  term  it) 
now  denominated  the  steeple  has  been  built 
in  the  room  of  it,  and  that  the  architects 
wanted  either  taste  or  means  to  restore  it  in 
the  form  of  the  old  one.  In  this  conjecture 
they  are  right. — And  having  thus  given  them 
a  little  insight  to  our  subject,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  with  our  tale. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  calamity 
which  befel  the  church  of  Mucblore,  an  aged 
widow  woman,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by 
selling  cakes,  fruit,  toys,  &c,  to  the  youths 
of  the  academy,  inhabited  a  small  cottage  at 
the  end  of  Church-lane,  so  called  from  its 
leading  up  to  the  rise  on  which  the  building 
stood ;  and  this  cottage  of  the  dame  was 
close  under  the  towers  of  the  old  steeple. 
Dame  Parlett  (for  that  was  her  name),  being 
a  cheerful  kind-hearted  soul,  had  contracted 
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a  great  partiality  for  several  of  her  youthful 
customers,  whom  she  distinguished  by  larger 
pennyworths  of  apples  or  gingerbread  than 
their  companions:  and  by  none  were  the 
good  dame's  attentions  more  gratefully 
received,  or  more  properly  valued,  than  by 
Edwin  Portman,  a  youth  who,  at  the  period 
our  history  commences,  had  but  recently 
arrived  at  Mr.  Osgood's  school.  But  let 
not  our  readers  infer  that  Edwin's  affection 
for  the  dame  arose  from  a  regard  to  her  extra 
bounties  of  fruit  and  cakes :  on  the  contrary, 
be  it  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both  parties, 
there  were  very  few  of  the  scholars  who 
spent  less  of  their  pocket-money  in  eatables 
than  Edwin :  but  dame  Parlett  was  skilled 
in  all  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  village, 
could  relate  "  tales  of  the  times  of  old,"  and 
point  out  the  precise  spot  where,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  stood  king 
John's  castle  and  palace.  Their  acquaint- 
ance began  as  follows.  One  hot  summer's 
day,  dame  Parlett,  being  seated  knitting  at 
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her  little  back  window,  discovered  one  of 
Mr.  Osgood's  pupils,  who  proved  to  be 
Edwin  Portman,  with  his  cap  and  jacket 
laid  beside  him,  most  industriously  employ- 
ing a  small  Dew  spade  in  digging  up  a  piece 
of  wasteland,  called  a  close,  situated  behind 
her  humble  dwelling.  She  was  the  more 
surprised  at  this,  as  from  the  same  window 
she  could  perceive  all  the  other  lads  (it  being 
a  half-holiday)  engaged  at  cricket  on  the 
green ;  and  wondering  what  there  could  be 
in  the  old  close  more  interesting  to  such  an 
urchin  than  cricket,  she  was  induced  to  rise 
leisurely  from  her  seat,  lay  dow  n  her  spec- 
tacles, put  her  knitting  aside,  and  advance 
slowly  to  the  youth,  with  this  question : — 

"  What  are  you  digging  for,  my  little 
man?" 

"  King  John's  castle,"  said  Edwin. 

"  King  J ohn's  castle !"  repeated  the  dame 
in  astonishment:  "  then  I'm  afraid  you  will 
but  lose  your  labour :  it's  a  mort  o'  years  sin 
a  stone  o'  that  was  standing." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Edwin :  "  but  if  it  ever  was 
standing,  it  must  have  had  a  foundation  like 
the  church  and  the  houses,  you  know :  and 
foundations  are  always  made  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  so  " 

"  You  are  digging  to  find  it?"  asked  the 
dame. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  little  labourer,  firmly: 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  resumed  his  occupation. 

Dame  Parlett  burst  into  a  loud,  good- 
natured  laugh.  Nowise  discouraged,  Edwin 
went  on  :  "  Nay,  now,  you  needn't  laugh ; 
but  tell  me  whether  or  not  this  is  the  very 
spot  upon  which  the  castle  stood." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  the  dame, 
proud  to  have  her  antiquarian  knowledge 
appealed  to. 

"  Why,  then  I'll  find  it,  if  I  dig  for  a 
month,"  replied  Edwin,  with  resolution, 
"  for  I've  bought  this  spade  on  purpose — 
see  if  I  don't  now." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  dame  Parlett,  "  di^ 
ging  will  amuse  you  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
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suppose,  as  well  as  playing:  and  when  you 
are  tired  with  your  labour  there  in  the  hot 
sun,  come  into  my  cottage,  and  drink  a 
little  beer  to  refresh  you." 

Franfly  thanking  the  good  woman,  Edwin 
fell  heartily  again  to  hla  employment ;  and 
the  dame  returned  to  her  knitting,  her  spec- 
tacles, and  her  shady  back  window. 

Every  now  and  then  she  could  not  refrain 
from  resting  her  work  upon  her  knees,  while 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  new  acquaintance, 
as  if  to  see  whether  his  industry  suffered 
any  remission :  but  no — his  ardour  appeared 
unabated;  and  continued  till,  fearing  the 
heat  and  fatigue  together  might  overpower 
him,  she  had  repeatedly  called  to  him  from 
her  window  to  desist,  and  partake  of  her 
kindly-proffered  cheer. 

Wholly  absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  research, 
Edwin  did  not  even  hear  her;  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  descending,  ere  he 
so  much  as  thought  of  the  dame,  her  cottage, 
or  Ins  promised  refreshment. 

TO|..  I.  H 
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.  At  length,  his  spade  carelessly  resting 
Upon  one  arm,  she  saw  him  approach  the. 
cottage.  He  entered.  "  Well,"  said  the 
dame,  archly  smiling,  "  have  you  found, 
l^ing  John's  castle  yet?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  youth,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted, as  he  took  possession  of  one  of 
the  rush-bottomed  chairs,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  weariness :  "  I  have  not  got  to  it 
yet,  to  be  sure;  but  we  shall  see  what  can 
be  done  after  school-hours  to-morrow." 

"  Mercy  on  the  child  !"  exclaimed  .  the 
dame,  "  but  drink;  you  must  need  it:"  and 
she  filled  a  horn  of  beer>  and  gave  it  to  him  j 
*f.  to-morrow,  I  warrant  me,  you'll  like 
dricket  better." 

Edwin  drank  the  beer,  placed  the  horn  on 
the  oaken  table,  and  sat  a  few  moments  buried 
in  thought;  while  dame  Parlett,  conceiving- 
him  all  attention  to  her  volubility,  was  expa- 
tiating on  the  absurdity  of  such  a  child's 
"  pretending  for  to  dig  for  a  castle  that 
nobody,  as  she  ever  heard  tell  of>  Could 
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remember,  but  only  that  it  stood  there  ill 
the  close  a  mort  o'  years  ago." 

Suddenly  he  interrupted  her.  "  Pray," 
said  he,  i(  can  you  tell  now  whether  this 
castle  was  built  in  the  Saxon- Gothic  or  the 
Norman-Gothic  style  of  architecture  ?" 

"  Eh !"  said  the  good  woman,  in  surprize ; 
but  as  if  she  suddenly  recollected  herself, 
she  remarked,  in  some  confusion,  that 
"though  young  gentlemen  might  torn  to 
talk  Latin  together  at  Mr.  Osgood's,  they 
shouldn't  come  to  flout  the  likes  of  a  poor 
Woman  such  as  her  with  it."- 

But  Edwin,  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
own  ideas  to  notice  her  observation,  con- 
tinued— "  Ho  had  boon  lately  reading  a  book 
about  old  castles,  and  abbies,  and  churches ; 
and  this  book  couldn't  tell  whether  the  per- 
fectNorman  style  was  in  use  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century — not  above  six 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  he,  intending  to 
simplify  his  subject  to  the  dame,  "  the  very 
time  when  king  John  was  alive,  and  nttiit 
h2 
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have  built  this  castle*  And  now  if  I  could 
but  find  a  bit  of  one  of  the  pillars,  or  a  part 
of  a  window,  under  one  of  those  strange- 
shaped  hillocks  in  the  close,  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  'em  all  about  it  myself." 

Dame  Parlett,  perceiving  he  was  perfectly 
serious,  and  had  no  intention  to  ridicule  her, 
smiled  only;  and  he  proceeded, 

"  Only  think  how  easy  it  might  be  to  find 
it  out:  for  the  Saxon  style,  invented  before  i 
William  the  Conqueror  came  over  from 
Normandy,  you  know,  always  has  rounded 
arches  and  windows,  and  none  of  those 
pretty  slender  clusters  of  shafts  to  the  pillars 
which  the  Norman  has;  and,  besides,  the  ) 
windows  in  the  perfect  Norman  style  are  so 
beautifully  pointed — only  look  at  the  church 
windows  and  see." 

The  aged  eyes  of  the  worthy  dame  fol- 
lowed those  of  the  youthful  enthusiast;  and 
observing  the  fine  effect  at  this  moment 
produced  by  the  contrast  of  a  deep  shade 
pn  that  side  of  the  building  nearest  then), 
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while  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
streaming  through  the  richly-painted  panes 
of  the  opposite,  and  throwing  a  thousand 
differently-coloured  lights  on  the  solemn 
objects  within,  she  could  not  but  remark 
that  it  was  "pretty/*  '  "Pretty!"  repeated 
JEdwin,  "beautiful,  I  think;99  and  then 
proceeded,  in  glowing  accents,  to  comment 
upon  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  pointed 
arch  for  the  round,  prevailing  by  degrees 
in  the  reigns  between  William  the  Con- 
queror and  that  of  John,  and  his  successor, 
Henry  III,;  till  the  dame,  overwhelmed 
with  the  endless  succession  of  "arches, 
columns,  shafts,  pillars,  and  painted  win- 
dows," intermixed  with  "  Saxon-Gothic  andt 
Norman-Gothic,"  which  now  poured  upon, 
her  ear,  called  his  attention  to  the  school* 
bell  summoning  the  young  cricketers  from 
the  green :  and,  after  promising  to  renew  his 
visit  on  the  morrow,  and  report  his  progress 
in  "finding  king  John's  castle,"  he  cour-. 
teously  took  leave  for  the  evening, 
n3 
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On  the  following  day  dame  Parlett  perceived 
Edwin  again  busy  with  his  spade  in  the 
close :  but  observing  also  some  others  of  the 
scholars  around  him,  who,  by  their  continued 
laughter,  seemed  to  evince  ideas  congenial 
with  her  own  on  the  subject  of  "  digging  for 
king  John's  castle,"  she  refrained  from 
adding  to  the  distress  which  she  thought 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  doubtless, 
ibust  occasion  him;  and  good-naturedly 
Resolved  not  to  join  in  it.  But  she  little 
knew  the  decided  character  of  Edwin's 
mind;  and  still  less  could  she  appreciate 
those  architectural  ideas  which  had  obtained 
such  entire  possession  of  him:  and  lost  ill 
the  enthusaism  of  which,  he  could  abstract 
himself  alike  from  the  mock  applause  ot 
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open  ridicule  of  those  about  him,  and  con- 
tinue his  chosen  undertaking  with  a  body 
unfatigued,  and  a  resolution  firm  and  unal- 
tered. In  vain  did  the  youths  again  and 
again  repeat  their  attacks :  his  toil  was  unre- 
mitted, and  either  prosecuted  in  absolute 
silence,  or  accompanied,  in  the  simplicity  of 
bis  heart,  by  architectural  details,  relating 
to  the  u  Saxon-Gothic  or  Norman-Gothic," 
listened  to  with  well-mimicked  signs  of  th0 
deepest  attention  till  their  close,  and  theri 
replied  to  by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter. 
At  length  an  observation  from  one  of  the 
group  (the  eldest),  named  Henry  Dormer, 
restored  something  like  serious  discourse. 
It  was  as  follows  j — 

HENRY  D. 

But  my  father  says,  Edwin,  that  after  all 
Gothic  architecture  is  nothing  better  than 
barbarous ;  and  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
styles  of  building  beat  all  the  other  archi- 
tecture in  the  world. 

Edwin  immediately  rested  upon  his  spade. 
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EDWIN. 

Barbarous,  indeed!  Were  you  ever  in- 
•ide  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

HENRY  D. 

Scores  of  times!  for  my  father  lives  in 
Westminster, 

EDWIN. 

And  do  you  remember  how  you  felt  the 
first  time  you  were  in  it? — and  how  you  felt 
jhe  first  time  you  found  yourself  under  the 
jgupola  of  St,  Paul's  ? 

HENRY  D. 

Yes:  I  very  much  admired  St.  Paul's; 
but  when  I  first  entered  Westminster  Abbey, 
X  felt — I  can  hardly  tell  how — but  it  was  a 
sensation  that  put  me  in  mind  of  what  Mr, 
Osgood  talked  about,  when  he  was  explain- 
ing1 what  he  9ajled  "  $we  a  source  pf  the 
fiublirne," 

EDWIN, 

And  don't  you  think  ,  the  sensation  of 
awful  sublimity  superior  to  the  sensation  of 
simple  admiration?  and  won't  you  ajjow 
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that  the  building  which  excites  the  one  must 
hare  something  superior  in  it  to  that  which 
only  excites  the  other? 

HENRY  D. 

I  don't  know  that.  You  seem  to  speak  as 
learnedly  as  Mr.  Osgood  when  you  are  upon 
architecture,  though  y<ru  say  so  little  about 
every  thing  else:  you're  getting  out  of  my 
depth. 

EDWIN. 

At  least  you'll  allow  that,  agreeably  to 
your  own  description,  such  buildings 
Westminster  Abbey  are  best  adapted  to 
religious  purposes  ? 

HENRY  D. 

You  may  have  it  your  own  way. 

EDWIN. 

Well,  remember,  however,  that  the  Abbey 
is  a  Gothic  building;  while  St.  Paul's  was 
intended  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  styles  you 
admire. 

HENRY  D. 

But  these  Gothic  builders,  as  my  f^er 
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says,  ftttd  you  can't  deny,  kfteWflotbing  of 
the  Jive  orders  of  architecture  of  the  ancients. 

EDWIN. 

Probably  many  of  them  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  five  orders.  Gothic  architecture 
took  its  rise  in  the  middle  or  dark  ages, 
when  the  Grecian  and  Roman  empires  hav- 
ing both  fallen,  architecture  and  the  othet 
arts  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse;  and  the 
architects  of  the  times  were  obliged,  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  models, 
to  invent  the  kind  of  building  now  called 
<5othic:  and  perhaps  their  invention  wa9 
full  as  good  and  not  more  barbarous  than 
the  original  inventions  of  the  ancients — it  is 
clear  they  brought  it  to  perfection  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  But  pray  what  do  you  know 
of  the  five  orders  ?  I  never  before  heard 
you  mention  them. 

HENRY  D. 

I  never  before  caught  you  digging  for 
king  John's  castle.  But  sincq  you  seem  to 
think  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about 
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architecture  but  yourself,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
fcnow  of  the  five  orders : — only  catechise  ine. 

EDWIN. 

Their  names,  then  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  Composite. 

EDWIN. 

And  can  you  tell  how  to  distinguish  them  ? 

HENRY  D. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  describe  their  differ- 
ences from  memory,  but  I  should  know 
one  from  the  other  in  a  building  or  in  a 
picture. 

■  E1>WIN. 

I  have  a  drawing  of  them  in  my  pocket; 
Here  it  is. 

Edwin  produced  his  drawing,  which  all 
the  youths  were  curious  to  understand;  and, 
accordingly  they  sat  down  composedly  on 
the  grass,  to  enter  upon  its  examination. — > 
We  present  our  reader*  with  a  faithful 
engraving  from  it. 
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x  EDWIN. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Tub* 
can  and  the  Doric? 

HENRY  D. 

So  little,  that  many  have  thought  the 
Tuscan  only  the  Doric  simplified. 

EDWIN. 

True:  and  there  is  more  difference  in  the 
entablatures,  or  those  parts  of  a  building 
which  surmount  the  columns,  than  in  the 
columns  themselves.  The  most  perceptible 
disjunction,  you  must  observe,  is  that  of 
.more  ornament  in  the  Doric  than  in  the  Tus- 
can. But  how  do  you  know  the  Ionic  order  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  column  is  always  more  slender  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  Doric;  and  the 
capital  

"  What  is  the  capital  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
hearers. 

HENRY  D. 

The  capital  is  the  topmost  part  of  the 
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column:  and  in  the  Ionic  order  is  always 
decorated  by  projections,  like  locks  of  hair, 
called  volutes,  with  other  ornaments  not 
admitted  in  the  Doric  or  Tuscan. 

EDWIN. 

What  do  you  say  of  the  Corinthian  order  ? 

HENRY  D. 

The  principal  difference,  you  see,  is  in 
the  length  of  the  capital,  and  the  rich  orna- 
ments resembling  leaves,  with  which  it  is 
decorated;  but  it  wants  the  Ionic  volutes. 
In  other  respects,  excepting  that  it  is  still 
more  slender,  this  column  resembles  the 
Ionic. 

EDWIN. 

I  remember  a  pleasing  story  in  an  ancient 
author,*  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  "  A  young  lady  of 
Corinth,"  where  this  order  was  invented, 
I  "  fell  ill,  and  died.  After  the  burial,  her 
w  nurse  collected  together  sundry  orna- 

*  Vitravins,  an  architect,  who  flourished  At  Rome  in  the 
Augustan  age,  or  when  Augustus  Ctesar  was  emperor. . 

VO^.  I.  I 
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"  ments  ^?ith  which  she  used  to  be  pleased, 
"  and  putting  them  into  a  basket,  placed  it 
«c  near  her  tomb;  and,  lest  they  should  be 
"  injured  by  the  weather,  she  covered  the 
"  basket  with  a  tile.  It  happened  that  the 
u  basket  was  placed  on  a  root  of  acanthus,* 
"  which  in  spring  shot  forth  its  leaves :  these, 
"  running  up  the  side  of  the  basket,  natu- 
"  rally  formed  a  kind  of  volute,  in  the  turn 
"  given  by  the  tile  to  the  leaves.  Happily 
"  Callimachus,  a  most  ingenious  sculptor, 
«  passing  that  way,  was  struck  with  the 
€t  beauty,  elegance,  and  novelty  of  thebas- 
*  ket  surrounded  by  the  acanthus  leaves; 
u  and,  according  to  this  idea  or  example,  he 
"  afterwards  made  columns  for  the  Corin- 
"  thians,  ordaining  the  proportions  such 
"  as  constitute  the  Goriutliian  order." 

"  What  a  simple  thing  to  give  the  idea 
of  a  new  order  of  architecture!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  youths. 

•  A  plant  native  to  Italy  and  the  lonthern  shores  of 
Europe. 
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EDWIN. 

Don't  you  remember  Mr.  Osgood's  re- 
mark, that "  perhaps  every  invention  m  th* 
world  had  its  origin  in  some  simple  acci* 
dent;  since  the  human  mind  is  not  capable 
of  creating  any  thing — not  even  an  idea — 
but  can  only  apply  and  improve  the  ideas 
suggested  to  it  by  some  outward  object  or 
accidental  circumstance  ?"  And  I  recollect 
reading  somewhere,  that  the  first  pillar  or 
column  ever  used  in  architecture  was  pro* 
bably  the  stem  of  a  tree,  serving  to  support 
the  huts  of  the  first  builders — that  the  capi- 
tal may  be  derived  from  its  arms  or  branches 
having  been  cut  off  near  the  top,  and  some 
small  projections  suffered  to  remain,  to  in- 
crease its  breadth  and  strength  at  the  part 
by  which  the  roof  was  to  be  supported— that 
the  plinth,  or  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the 
column,  might  be  a  square  tile  or  stone, 
placed  under  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent 
rotting,  to  which  it  would  have  been  exposed 
from  the  constant  moisture  of  the  earth—* 
i2 
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and  the  torus,  or  swell  of  the  base  above 
the  plinth,  a  rope  or  bandage  to  keep  the 
necessary  dryness  of  the  habitation  from 
causing  its  splitting. 

HENRY  D. 

But  what  say  you  of  the  part  called  the 
abacus,  at  the  top  of  the  column  ? 

EDWIN. 

That  also  was,  most  probably,  a  broad 
tile  or  stone,  placed  with  intent  to  throw  off 
the  rain-water,  and  prevent  its  sinking  into 
the  column;  while  the  architrave,  frize, 
and  cornice  of  the  entablature,  were,  it  is 
likely,  suggested  by  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  cross-beams  necessary  to  connect  the 
columns  with  each  other — those  of  the  tim- 
bers above,  which  formed  part  of  the  roofr 
and  tied  the  building  together — and  those 
of  the  rafters  or  uppermost  parts  of  the  roof 
itself. 

HENRY  D. 

Yes:  and  my  father,  who,  you  know,  is 
an  architect,  says,  that  the  first  rafters  were 
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nothing  but  branches  of  trees,  forcibly  bent 
and  fastened  together  over  head  in  the  form 
ofa  cone,  and  afterwards  plastered  all  over 
with  mud,  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

EDWIN. 

So  I  have  read:  and  perhaps  these  were 
fte  sort  of  buildings  first  erected  by  the 
Britons  in  our  island,  as  they  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  given  the.  first  rude 
idea  of  the  Gothic  arch.  But  you  have  not 
described  the  Composite  order. 

HENRY  D, 

The  Composite  order,  invented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Romans,  out  of  a  desire  for  novelty, 
is  little  more  than  the  Corinthian  with  the 
addition  of  the  Ionic  volute.  But  pray  now, 
can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  these  five 
orders  have  never  been  in  the  least  improved 
upon  by  modern  architects,  and  why  no 
new  orders  have  been  invented  since  the 
time  of  the  ancients  ? 

EDWIN. 

Nay,  that's  a  question  you  should  ask 
1 3 
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your  father,  Henry  :  at  any  rate,  it  i* 
another  proof  of  the  want  of  what  Mr. 
Osgood  calls  "  positive  invention91  in  the 
human  mind. 

HfiNRY  D. 

Well,  so  ends  my  catechism, 

"  And  so  much  for  architecture,"  cried 
the  other  youths,  starting  up  from  their 
•eats  upon  the  grass ;  "  and  now  who's  for 
ericket ?"  "  I!— II"  exclaimed  all  except 
Edwin  Portman,  who  was  suffered,  without 
farther  derision  from  bis  companions,  to 
pursue  his  search  for  king  John's  castle. 
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CHAP.  m. 


Tab  spade  occupied  every  moment  of 
Edwin's  play-time  on  that  day,  on  the  next* 
and  on  the  succeeding;  but  still  without 
producing  the  result  he  bad  so  confidently 
anticipated.  Every  evening  he  regularly 
visited  dame  Parlett,  who,  though  she  by 
no  means  contributed  to  fan  his  hopes, 
became  his  most  agreeable  associate  in  the 
present  state  of  his  mind,  as  she  could  at 
least  talk  of  the  castle  in  the  "  olden  time,** 
and  repeat  her  assurances  that  there,  in 
that  very  close,  it  undoubtedly  had  once 
stood.  Neither  was  she  sparing  of  some 
rather  marvellous  accounts  of  the  doughty 
deeds  performed  by  the  great  lords  who; 
after  the  death  of  John,  succeeded  to  thfc 
possession  of  the  venerable  fabric;  and  a 
superstitious  tale  she  related  of  the  cause  of 
its  erection,  in  which  the  king,  a  monk,  and 
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the  evil  one,  were  mutually  concerned; 
together  with  some  long  stories  about  appa- 
ritions formerly  seen  "  in  the  great  tower," 
were  regarded  by  Edwin  with  just  though 
silent  incredulity.  He  had  at  once  too 
much  of  natural  and  becoming  respect  for 
old  age,  openly  to  laugh  at  the  good  dame's 
$erious  relation  of  these  supernatural  won- 
ders, and  too  much  good  sense  to  believe 
them.  The  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  his 
labours  had  now  arrived :  he  had  examined 
most  of  the  "  strange-shaped  hillocks,"  as 
be  called  them,  in  the  close,  without  sue*, 
cess — he  bad  almost  begun  to  despair  of 
their  containing  the  architectural  relics  he 
50  ardently  sought  for,  when,  suddenly 
forcing  his  spade  with  some  violence  into 
the  earth,  as  a  last  effort  on  a  spot  he  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  for  another  mound  on 
jvhich  his  eye  at  the  moment  rested,  it  was 
resisted  by  some  hard  substance;  he  re- 
peated the  effort — he  could  not  penetrate  it ; 
delighted  with  the  idea  that  this  might  pos-> 
fibly  prove  the  object  of  his  hopes,  he 
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renewed  his  exertions ;  clearly  ascertaining 
that  it  was  a  mass  of  stone,  he  dug  along 
its  line  of  extent  till  he  could  perceive  its 
proportions  bore  some  likeness  to  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  a  Gothic  window;  pursu- 
ing the  various  ramifications,  which  more 
and  more  convinced  him  that  such  in  reality 
was  its  form,  he  at  length  freed  it  of  the 
mould  in  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disre- 
garded, and,  with  great  labour,  cleared 
from  the  surrounding  rubbish  a  solid  piece 
of  masonry,  of  which  we  present  a  resem- 
blance to  our  readers. 
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Edwin's  transport  at  this  discovery  we 
must  intreat  our  young  readers  to  imagine 
for  themselves.  He  ran,  or  rather  flew,  the 
moment  he  had  completely  exposed  to  light 
the  precious  fragment,  to  dame  Parlett's 
cottage.  The  good  woman  was  in  utter 
amaze  at  the  extravagance  of  his  raptures : 
"I've  found  it!—  I've  found  it!"  ho  ex- 
claimed, "  it's  Norman-Gothic! — it's  Nor- 
man-Gothic ! — I  thought  so ! — it's  Norman* 
Gothic!"  and  he  danced  about  the  cottage 
floor  till  the  dame  began  to  entertain  serious 
apprehensions  both  for  her  crockery,  which 
rattled  on  the  shelves  with  every  bound, 
and  for  the  state  of  the  youth's  intellects, 
which  she  had  before  inclined  to  suspect 
were  somewhat  disordered.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  could  perfectly  under- 
stand the  meaning  or  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
cessive joy  ;  but  when  at  length  heconvinced 
her,  by  pulling  her  by  the  gown,  rather 
faster  than  accorded  with  her  usual  habits, 
to  the  spot  where  lay  bis  discovery,  that  he 
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had  not  only  found  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  identical  u  king  John's 
castle,1'  but  proved  he  now  knew  "  more 
than  a  printed  book"  about  "  castles  built 
six  hundred  years  ago/9  she  embraced  him 
with  tears  of  pride  and  ecstasy.    Nor  was 
she  slow  in  spreading  the  news  that  u  king 
John' 9  castle  was  found:9 '  so  that  in  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  the  soli* 
tary  close,  which  for  days  before  had  been 
trod  by  no  human  form  but  that  of  Edwin- 
had  echoed  no  other  sound  but  that  of  the 
piercingthroughthe  turf  of  his  little  spade-*- 
Was  thronged  with  the  gaping  villagers,  and 
murmured  far  around  the  strange  dissonance 
of  their  mingled  voices.    All  was  exclama- 
tion— all  was  wonder.  Edwin  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy:  the  youths  who,  a  few  days 
previous,  had  been  loudest  in  ridiculing 
him,  were  n6w  filled  with  envy  at  observing 
the  universal  observation  he  excited ;  whilst 
he  himself,  inattentive  to  all  but  the  broken 
window,  was  measuring  with  his  eye  the 
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regularity  of  its  proportions,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  tracing  in 
idea  its  lineaments  when  complete.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  Mr.  Osgood  arrived. 
Edwin's  eyes  brightened  with  added  delight 
as  he  saw  him  approach :  and  when  his  re- 
spected tutor  affectionately  took  his  hand, 
with  simplicity,  but  increased  energy,  he 
asked,  "  Now  isn't  it  Norman-Gothic?** 
Mr.  Osgood  was  silent :  he  feared  lest  too 
much  applause  should  destroy  all  that  was 
meritorious  in  the  industry,  unshaken  per- 
severance, and  love  of  science,  which  had 
actuated  him  in  this  research,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vanity — a  vice  which,  though  it 
sometimes  accompanies  for  a  while  the  pro- 
gress of  youthful  merit,  yet,  if  indulged,  ia 
time  altogether  displaces  it,  and  ultimately 
reigns  in  its  stead.  He  therefore  directed 
the  willing  villagers  to  follow  with  the  relic 
of  the  castle,  and  led  his  pupil  through  the 
crowd  to  the  academy. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


TflE  " Norman-Gothic"  fragment  having 
been  carried  in  triumph  to  Mr.  Osgood's, 
was  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  constructed, 
under  Edwin's  special  superintendance,  in 
the  true  style  of  the  antique,  in  the  school- 
yard; where  it  formed  a  sort  of  triumphal 
arch,  and  was  visited  by  various  antiquaries, 
who  were  united  in  their  praises  of  "  the 
little  architect."  Happily  for  Edwin,  his 
native  simplicity  prevented  him  from  dwells 
ing,  in  secret  self-gratulation,  on  their 
praises  afterwards:  for  in  this  habit  it  is 
that  vanity  consists ;  sensibility  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  discerning  and  the  good 
being  only  another  mark  of  an  ingenuous 
and  noble  mind. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  tutor,  he  now 

VOL.  I.  K 
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composed  an  essay  on  his  favourite  branch 
of  study:  in  which,  after  a  general  view  of 
the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  he  traced 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  art  in 
Britain  ;  most  happily  pointing  out  the 
improvements  that  have  successively  taken 
place,  illustrating  the  subject  by  drawings 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  styles,  enter- 
ing into  a  comparison  between  the  five 
orders  and  the  Gothic,  and  concluding  with 
a  modest  statement  of  his  own  opinion  that 
although  the  proportions  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture might  be  the  best  adapted  to  every 
other  kind  of  building,  yet  that  the  Gothic 
was  undoubtedly  the  fittest  to  be  employed 
in  churches — the  sacred  edifices  for  which 
its  peculiar  characteristics  were  originally 
invented.  This  essay  he  delivered  with  a 
union  of  diffidence  and  firmness  from  the 
master's  desk,  before  his  assembled  school*' 
fellows,  and  all  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  were  unanimous  in  testi* 
fying  their  approbation. 
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Readme !  Edwin  Portma*  was  to  his 
twelfth  year!  So  early  may  the  industrious 
youth,  endued  with  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  blessed  with  opportunities  for  gratifying 
it,  arrive  at  a  degree  of  information  in  any 
particular  science  or  art,  calculated  to  excite 
admiration  even  in  the  learned  and  mature. 

In  the  midst  of  the  applauses  which  were 
now  bestowed  by  all  upon  the  little  Edwin, 
he  by  no  means  forgot  dame  Parlett,  but 
frequently  visited  her  humble  cottage.  And 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  dame, 
who  possessed  some  shrewdness  and  dis- 
cernment, could  never  perceive  the  least 
alteration  in  the  demeanour  of  her  young 
friend  since  his  recent  elevation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  villagers :  the  same  humble 
and  modest  propriety  of  conduct,  without 
a  tinge  of  affectation  or  conceit,  marked  him 
as  before, , 

A  new  object  of  research  soon  presented 
itself  to  his  active  and  inquiring  mind. 
Dam?  Parlett  was  entrusted  with,  the  care 
58 
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of  the  church  keys;  and  his  delight  lioTr 
became,  after  school-hours,  to  explore  the 
antiquities  of  the  sacred  building',  which  the 
dame's  good-nature  freely  afforded  him  the 
means  of  doing.  If  there  are  any  of  our 
young  readers  so  simple  as  to  be  afraid  to 
be  left  alone  in  an  old  church,  let  them  con- 
quer those  foolish  fears  by  the  reflection 
that  Edwin  has  remained  by  the  hour  to- 
gether in  that  so  justly  then  the  pride  of 
Muchlore;  and  we  do  aver  that  he  never 
once  told  us  of  his  seeing  or  hearing  either 
ghost  or  hobgoblin,  or  any  singular  or  un- 
common sight  or  sound.  Nothing  but  the 
rushing  murmur  of  the  breeze,  sweeping 
along  the  tops  of  the  lofty  poplars,  and 
resembling  the  roar  of  distant  waters — 
nothing  but  the  shadows  of  the  yew-trees 
in  the  church-yard,  flitting  over  the  monu- 
ments within — ever  disturbed  his  medita- 
tions  on  the  days  long  past,  conjured  up  by 
the  objects  he  contemplated;  and  then  only 
to  give  additional  pleasure  to  his  employ- 
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ment,  by  imparting  an  interesting  solemnity 
to  the  scene.  As  he  wandered  among  the 
antique  tombs,  at  every  niche  presented  to 
his  view,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
restored  the  warrior  to  his  prancing  steed, 
the  monk  to  his  cloister,  the  lady  to  her 
festal  hall,  and  the  baron  to  his  proud  towers 
of  old.  Then  the  thought  that  all  whose 
various  memorials  were  before  him  were 
now  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  the  very 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  changed,  and  become,  like  them- 
selves, silent  and  no  more,  would  fill  his 
eyes  with  tears,  and  hife  heart  with  a  not 
unpleasing  sadness.  Again  would  *Jps  fa- 
vourite style  of  architecture,  which  afforded 
such  striking  and  appropriate  receptacles 
for  the  monuments  4  of  the  mighty  dead^ 
occur,  with  the  irresistible  conviction  accom- 
panying it,  that  such,  and  such  only,  should 
be  the  style  adopted  for  buildings  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Creator.  H  Here,\> 
said  he  to  himself  ,  44  in  a  place  which  of 
k3 
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itself  90  forcibly  presents  the  solemn  truth 
that  we  must  die,  with  what  effect  has  the 
preacher  often  impressed  upon  me  that 
solemn  lesson !  The  architecture  which 
lifts  the  mind  to  God  far  more  than  it  directs 
admiration  to  itself,  as  the  work,  however 
noble,  of  a  man,  is  all  around  me !"  He  made 
sketches  sometimes  of  such  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  as  well  as  of  such  of  the 
monuments,  as  particularly  pleased  him  5 
and  the  following  exterior  view  of  the  church 
he  took  seated  at  dame  Parlett's  door. 
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Such  was  the  church  of  Muchlore ;  what 
it  now  is,  we  have  already  described.  We 
hasten  to  the  event  which  forms  the  promi- 
nent subject  of  our  tale. — It  was  on  a  fine? 
Sabbath  morning,  when  the  villagers  weref 
departing  from  the  church  after  service,  and 
Mr.  Osgood's  pupils  were  proceeding,  two 
by  two,  along  the  church-yard  path  to  the 
school-house,  that  Edwin,  whose  attention 
bad  been  peculiarly  excited  by  a  sermon 
'On  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things,* 
cast  an  upward  eye  to  the  fine  edifice  he  had 
just  quitted,  and  sighed  at  the  recollection 
that  time  must  one  day  level  that  also  with 
tiie  green  sod  around  him.  On  a  sudden 
he  started — and  then  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue — his  eye  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
alarm  upon  the  steeple,  This  of  course 
interrupted  the  progress  of  the  scholastic 
procession,  and  those  before  at  once  called 
to  him  to  follow,  and  those  behind  him  to 
move  forward.  In  vain !  Edwin  remained 
in  his  position — mute,  but  growing  paler 
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•very  instant  with  increasing  terror.  Vainly 

did  his  school-fellows  expostulate;  till  at  ^ 

length  one  of  the  ushers  approached,  and  ' 

****                 '  > 

angrily  inquired  the  reason  of  his  delay.  J 

"Look! — look!— for  heaven's  sake  look!"  ,J 

exclaimed  Edwin,  and  pointed  to  the  stee-  8 

pie.  The  usher's  eyes  followed  the  direction  '* 

of  his  finger,  but  could  not  immediately  'i 

comprehend  the  cause  of  this  excessive  I 

alarm.    In  an  instant,  hbwever,  he  became  M 

almost  equally  agitated ;  while  the  lads  near,  * 

having  at  the  same  moment  perceived  what  i 

was  pointed  at,  joined  in  a  general  cry  of  i 

"  The  steeple !— the  steeple !"  All  were  now  '* 

terrified  alike,  for  all  could  sefean  enormous  % 

rent,  or  fissure,  in  the  tower,  of  such  extent  s 

as  to  threaten  its  speedy  destruction.    The  "i 

villagers,  who  had  many  of  them  reached  x\ 

the  green,   and  those  nearest  to   their  ! 

dwellings,  returned  in  flocks  to  the  church-  * 

yard,  and  occupied  the  graves,  the  vaulted  < 

tombs,  and  the  church-path — some  with  loud  1 

vociferations,  others  with  silent  fear  and  1 
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gaping  wonderment.  The  first  to  re^ovsr 
from  the  general  overwhelming  apprehen* 
sion  was  the  original  discoverer  of  its  cans* 
— the  little  Edwin;  who,  in  a  few  seconds, 
recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
elevate  himself  upon  an  ancient  family  vault, 
and  deliver  simply  his  opinion,  that  though 
no  instant  danger  was  to  be  expected,  yet 
that  unless  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  fissure, 
another  Sabbath  would  see  Muchlore  do* 
prived  of  its  church.    The  fame  previously 
acquired  by  Edwin  in  the  village  obtained 
him  instant  attention;  and  he  was  even  so 
far  honoured  as  to  be  called  to  join  in  a  con- 
sultation held  that  afternoon,  to  consider  of 
the  best  means  to  avert  the  impending  cala- 
mity.    Being  asked  for  his  sentiments,  he 
modestly  referred  to  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was 
present,  but  that  gentleman  pressed  him  to 
speak  freely  for  himself.   He  then,  with 
expressions  of  becoming  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  around  him,  observed  that 
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nothing,  he  thought,  could  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  tower,  and  perhaps  the  destruction  of 
the  church  with  it,  but  an  extension  of  the 
masonry  of  its  supports — the  buttresses  at 
the  four  corners;  and  that  while  this  work 
was  in  progress,  temporary  props  might  be 
fixed  against  the  buttresses  as  they  now 
stood,  while  the  fissure  also,  in  the  mean* 
time,  might  with  the  least  possible  delay  be 
filled  up.  Mr.  Osgood  concurred  with  his 
pupil  in  this  opinion,  and  stated  that  it  was 
precisely  that  which  his  own  mind  had  sug* 
gested.  There  were  present,  however,  some 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  village,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  expense  that  would 
necessarily  be  incurred  by  this  method  of 
repair:  and  the  variety  of  discordant  pro* 
positions  prevented,  for  that  day,  any  ra* 
tional  conclusion  on  the  subject,  On  the 
next,  however,  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
being  called  in  the  vestry-room,  an  unwise 
fear  of  expense  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
greater  number,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
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employ  props  only  in  the  preservation  of  the 
tower,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  village 
carpenters  present  at  the  meeting  should 
provide  and  fix  these  props  accordingly. 
And  what  was  Edwin's  surprise  and  mortU 
fication,  when,  on  repairing,  as  soon  as  he 
had  concluded  his  afternoon  tasks,  to  the 
church-yard,  he  perceived  the  workmen 
fixing  the  timbers,  not  against  the  angular 
corners  of  the  tower,  as  he  had  suggested, 
but  within  half  a  foot  of  each  side  of  the 
fissure  itself !  He  instantly  began  to  remon- 
strate. 

"  Now  doount  yow  trouble  yourself  about 
as,"  said  one  of  the  men ;  "  yow  mind 
Muster  Osgood,  and  his  Latin,  and  sich 
like;  but  dooun't  coom  here  for  to  larn  us 
kearpentering." 

EDWIN* 

But  do  you  not  see,  now,  that  if  the  tint* 
bers  are  placed  as  you  are  putting  them, 
they  will  press  outwards  on  each  side  from 
the  opening,  instead  of  inwards  towards  it? 
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And  must  not  that  inevitably  make  bad 
worse? 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  CARPENTERS. 

Ay,  ay,  we  baen't  lived  in  Muchlore  sin 
the  day  thpt  we  were  born  to  be  larnt 
steeple-mending  by  a  Loononer,  I  reckon. 
Mayhap  yow  may  be  clever  enough  at  find- 
ing owd  caerstles  under-ground;  but  yow 
dooun't  think  y'are  up  to  kearpentering  tew, 
dp  ye? 

EDWIN. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  carpen- 
tering: but  does  it  require  any  knowledge 
faf  it  to  see  that  you  are  doing  the  very  op- 
posite to  what  you  should  do,  to  preserve 
the  steeple? 

FIRST  CARPENTER. 

Well,  well,  moind  your  own  business— 
moindyour  own  business,  that's  a  good  lad; 
and  I  war'nt  me  we'll  preserve  the  steeple. 

Seeing  that  his  persuasions  would  effect 
nothing,  Edwin  actually  cried  with  vexa- 
tions and  then  ran  to  Mr.  Osgood,  with  the 
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tears  fttill  in  his  eyes,  to  relate  what  was; 
doing.  Mr»  Osgood  immediately  saw  the  evil : 
in  its  strongest  light,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  all  who  had  been  active  in  procuring  the, 
adoption  of  thepresent  measures,  with  a  view 
to  retrieve  matters  before'  it  should  be  too. 
Iate~butin  vain :  safe  in  the  customary  pride  • 
of  ignorance,  they  resisted  all  his  arguments, 
for  this  plain  reason— they  could  not  com- 
prehend them.    So  that  the  steeple  was  but 
propped  up,  it  appeared  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  them  in  what  position  the  timbers 
rested  against  it,  and  stoutly  repeated  again 
and  again  their  opinion  that  "  as  long  as, 
the  steeple  was  propped,  it  couldn't  faU" 
When  Mr.  Osgood  teturn§d,  and  related 
the  ill  success  of  his  mission,  the  danger  to 
whichr  dame  Parlett's  cottage  would  be. 
exposed  in  the  event  of  the  descent  of  the. 
tower,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  that  direction,, 
instantly  occurred  to  him,  and  he  ran  to* 
apprise  the  good  woman  of  what  was  but* 
too  likely  speedily  to  happen.  As  he  passed 
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the  venerable  object  his  architectural  pnr- 
suits  had  now  rendered  so  dear  to  him,  his 
eyes  filled  again  an  perceiving  the  rent  in 
the  tower  already  considerably  widened ;  and 
it  was  with  sobs  of  anguish  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  in  the  cottage,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  dame  sensible  of  the 
imminent  peril  both  to  her  dwelling  and 
herself  that  was  justly  to  be  apprehended. 
But  (strange  to  say)  neither  his  eloquence 
nor  his  evident  distress  could  convince  the 
poor  woman  that  peril  was  likely  to  befal 
her:  and  in  this  belief,  it  appeared,  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Church-lane,  though  in 
nearly  equal  danger,  were  as  obstinately 
agreed:  for  that  the  building  they  had  all 
looked  up  to  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  idea  of  its  strength 
and  durability,  (which  many  of  them  had 
heard  was  built  so  many  hundred  years  ago 
u  by  the  Romans  "*)  should  now  tumble  into 
rains  upon  them  and  their  poor  cottages, 

•  A  mistake  already  sufficiently  contradicted. 
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was,  somehow,  altogetherinexplicable,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  their  ideas  impossible*  Nor 
could  even  the  increasing  breadth  of  the 
rent  impress  the  dame  with  any  increase  of 
apprehension.  "  The  props,"  said  she, 
"  would  hold  the  tower  up ;  or  else  what 
was  the  use  of  having  the  carpenters  ? " 

Edwin  found  all  his  efforts  as  unavailing 
with  dame  Parlett,  as  Mr.  Osgood's  had 
been  previously  with  others  of  the ..villagers; 
and  he  at  last  quitted  the  cottage  under  the 
mortifying  conviction  that  his  kindly-meant 
warning  had  not  produced  the  least  of  its 
intended  effect  The  remainder  of  the  even* 
ing  he  employed  in  pacing  the  green  with 
rapid  and  disturbed  steps,  listening  to  die 
strokes  of  the  workmen,  which  resounded 
from  the  church -yard,  and  almost  fearing  at 
every  turn  that  the  next  would  present  the 
beloved  edifice  to  his  view  no  more.  Mean- 
time, the  other  youths  were  at  their  sports, 
thoughtless  of  the  eyeut  in  which  his  con- 
templations were  *o  deeply  employed;  or 
L2 
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perhaps  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with 
the  novelty  of  expectation  excited  upon  audi 
a  subject.  With  his  mind  thus  strongly 
^occupied,  perhaps  it  was  not  extraordinary, 
.as  the  evening  closed  around,  and  the  vene- 
rable pile,  rendered  more  interesting  by  its 
appearance  through  the  congenial  melan- 
choly of  the  gradually-deepening  shades, 
'was  now  deserted  by  the  workmen,  and  the 
solitary  green  unoccupied  but  by  his  moody 
.perambulations,  that  his  thoughts  should 
jrun  into  the  more  lofty  language  of  verse, 
.with  little  effort  at  regular  composition. 
-We  are  assured  that  the  following  effusion 
.was  the  result  of  his  feelings  on  this  occa-> 
•ion: — 

Thou  vane  of  God,  though  shadows  dfan 

Of  evening-  now  enfold  thee, 
And  though  thy  spire  yet  points  to  Hilf| 

The  morn  may  not  behold  thee! 

And  shall  I  ne'er  again  retrace. 

With  footsteps  never  weary, 
Thy  aisles,  and  every  well-known  plaoa, 
t  #  Tp  no  nor  dull  nor  drearj> 
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And  shall  thy  marble  1 

Be  sigh'd  or  wept  o'er  aerer  ? 
And  shall  their  tale  of  past  events 

Be  silent  now  for  erer? 

And  shall  the  waving-  poplars  now, 

Bereft  of  thee,  be  lonely? 
And  shall  the  solemn  yew-trees  bow 
-  O'er  heaps  of  ruins  only  ? 

Adieu!  adieu!  the  Tillage  throng- 
May  grieve  when  thou  art  lying 

The  choaked-up  cburch-yard  path  along;, 
The  low  breeze  o'er  thee  sighing. 

Adieu!  adieu!  the  rustics  Men 

Will,  all  too  late,  be  weeping, 
When  thou,  like  thousands  tbon  hast  seen, 

Wilt  in  the  dust  be  sleeping. 

Adieu!  and  yet  again  adieu! 

Yet  eve's  soft  shades  enfold  thee : 
Once  more— again— tby  form  Til  view, 

The  morn  may  not  behold  thee! 

We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  these 
lines  are  exactly  as  Edwin  wrote  them: 
perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  an  adept  both  in  poetry  and  in 
architecture;  and  Mr.  Osgood  possibly 
l3 
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might  add  something  in  the  way  of  finish  to 
the  language;  hut  the  thotogJits,  we  answer 
for,  were  Edwin's,  and  Edwin's  only. 
That  night  he  retired  to  rest  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  his  dreams  presented  only  images 
of  the  destruction  of  the  noble  fabric,  whose 
expected  loss  he  had  so  feelingly  deplored. 
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£nwiN  rose  at  day-break,  and,  running  to 
his  bed-room  window,  to  his  great  satis- 
faction saw  the  tower  yet  standing.  But, 
to  his  equal  mortification,  while  he  stood 
admiring,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last  time, 
it  might  be,  the  grandeur  of  the  building  as 
it  stood,  in  all  its  dark  magnificence,  opposed 
to  the  clear  light  of  the  morning  horizon, 
the  carpenters  who  had  begun  their  labours 
on  the  edifice  the  preceding  noon,  were,  to 
his  horror,  seen  slowly  plodding  up  the 
church-path  to  re-commence  their  hazad- 
ous  toil.  How  sublime  then,  to  the  fervid 
imagination  of  Edwin,  did  the  meanest 
stone  about  to  be  disturbed  by  the  hand  of 
ignorance  appear !  The  lofty  tower  seemed 
to  derate  itself  with  more  imposing  dignity, 
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the  arching  windows  to  taper  to  their  points 
with  improved  elegance,  the  venerable  porch 
to  deck  itself  with  more  verdant  moss,  and 
the  fret- work,  %yhjoh  overran  the  building, 
to  be  wrought  with  added  richness,  now  that 
all  were  so  soon,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  disappear  far  ever.    The  dimensions  of 
the  fissure  he  plainly  saw  were  much  in- 
creased, which  the  workmen  seemed  also  to 
observe;  and  by  their  gestures  and  signifi- 
,  cant  shakes  of  the  head,  he  judged  they  were 
lamenting  that  their  wits  had  not  been  sooner 
set  to  work,  instead  of  complaining  of,  as  he 
,did,  the  consummate  ignorance  that  had 
employed  them.   But,  happy  in  their  own 
conceited  wisdom,  they  went  leisurely  to 
•their  labour;  and  apparently  with  so  little 
fear  for  the  result,  that  be  began  to  entertain 
the  well-grounded  apprehension  lest  their 
confidence  should  involve  them  in  the  ruin 
they  were  preparing.    Actuated  by  this 
idea,  he  hastened  to  dress  himself;  and, 
issuing  by  the  back  outlet  from  the  sekool- 
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house,  ran  along  the  shrubbery  which  con- 
nected the  grounds  with  the  church-yard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  joined  the  self- willed 
architects.  "  The  steeple  bean't  down  yet!" 
observed  one  of  them,  with  a  grin,  as  he 
approached,  "  though  little  wiseman  here, 
mayhap,  reckoned  on't."    Edwin  sighed  at 
the  Recollection  that  this  last  observation 
was  indeed  too  just.    "  It  may  not  see 
another  morning/1  said  he,  "  if  you  proceed 
as  you  have  begun :  and  if  you  would  not  be 
offended  with  me  for  the  freedom  I  take  in 
advising  you  who  are  so  much  older  than 
myself,  I  would  caution  you  not  to  continue 
your  work  till  you  find  it  impossible  to 
escape  with  safety.    Rely  on  it,  the  steeple 
will  not  stand  in  its  present  state  to-morrow.19 

CARPENTER. 

Noa!  hae  yow  bespoke  a  tumble  for't? 
He!  he!  he! 

ANOTHER  CARPENTER. 

]£ese,  eese,  he  knows  all  about  it  by  the 
Stars  or  by  his  books,  I  reckon.   Jtow  ihii 
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oooms  o'  staffing  the  lads'  brains  wi'  sich  a 
power  o*  Latin,  yow  see,  raeate:  for  they 
talk  Latin,  and  all  sich  gibberish,  at  that 
Muster  Osgood's,  they  tell  me,  till  the 
young  chaps  can  larn  ye  a  mort  o'  new- 
fangled ways  to  do  every  thing* 

FIRST  CARPENTER. 

Eese,  by  the  books  and  the  Latin,  as 
yow  say,  sure  enough,  John. 

THIRD  CARPENTER, 

Y'ar  right,  y'ar  right— Will,  cop  me  up 
that  joist  hinder — for  t'other  day  I  heard 
one  on  'em  a  talking  to  Muster  Stokes,  as 
lives  at  the  Holme  Fearm,  about  the  way  to 
cure  ship*  o'  the  rot;  and  hang  me  if  he 
den't  say  he  got  it  all  out  of  a  book  that  was 
wrote  a'most  tew  thousand  year  agoo,  by 
one  Muster  Wurgil! 

FIRST  CARPENTER. 

Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  they  know  every  thing 
by  the  books — they'll  make  you  believe, 
whether  'tis  fearmering  or  kearpentering 
*  Sheep. 
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Edwin,  in  despair  of  effecting  by  further 
argument  either  the  preservation  of  the 
building,  or  of  its  obstinate  destroyers, 
wiped  the  damps  of  inward  perturbation 
from  his  brow  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and 
slowly  returned  to  the  academy.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  been  an  inmate  of 
Mr.  Osgood's,  did  he  now  regret  that  the 
strictness  of  school  discipline  must  prevent 
his  spending  every  minute  in  the  church- 
yard, and  feasting  his  eyes  to  the  very  last 
with  the  object  of  all  others  in  Muchlore 
the  most  precious  to  them.  •  At  noon,  when 
the  noisy  close  of  school  permitted  it,  he 
once  more  bent  his  steps  to  the  aged  dame, 
and  endeavoured  to  arouse  her  to  the  sense 
of  impending  danger:  but  still  in  vain! 
Not  could  the  weak  and  willingly  deceived 
organs  of  the  good  woman  perceive,  what 
was  as  evident  as  the  day  to  Edwin,  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  tower  in  the  direction  of 
her  cottage.  His  anxiety  now  became  ex- 
treme; and  when  evening  arrived,  and  ths 
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inclination  of  the  mighty  pile  had  palpably 
increased,  it  amounted  to  positive  agony* 
The  very  workmen  themselves  now  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  alarm,  and  regarded 
each  other  for  a  time  with  looks  of  silent 
significance.  However  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vinced that  their  labours  had .  been  alto- 
gether thrown  away,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tower,  at  least,  was  certain,  at 
length  they  could  not  forbear  from  hinting 
to  each  other,  in  under-tones  of  voice,  their 
fears  for  the  result;  but  at  the  same  tiitie* 
With  the  cunning  of  little  minds,  mutually 
resolved  to  conceal  these  apprehensions 
from  their  fellow- villagers*  "It  can't  bo 
holpedj"  said  one;  "if  ter  wool  fall,  tfhy. 
ter  Wool :  sure  enough  the  steeple  mafn't 
stand  there  in  the  morning/9  In  the  mean- 
time,  however,  the  alarming  state  of  the. 
building  had  been  observed  by  others;  and 
many  crowded  round  the  carpenters,  and 
expressed  their  terrors*  But,  faithful  to 
their  resolves,  they  answered  only  by  as*. 
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sfrances  of  the  complete  safety  of  the  tower* 
now  that  the  props  were  finally  adjusted; 
but  at  the  same  time,  not  entirely  to  lose  all 
reputation  for  foresight  and  sagacity,  re- 
peated the  remark  that  "  if  ter  wool  fall, 
why  ter  wool," — a  proposition  this,  so 
plainly  self-evident,  that  it  seemed  to  satisfy 
their  hearers  not  only  of  its  own  truth,  but 
of  the  truth  of  their  multiplied  and  reiterated 
assurances  of  the  steeple's  absolute  safety. 
And,  strange  to  say,  those  who  were  the 
most  interested  in  the  event,  the  inhabitants 
of  Church-lane,  towards  whom  the  coming 
destruction  leant,  were  of  all  others  the 
most  secure  and  the  most  confident:  and 
although  some^few  of  the  villagers  could 
not  repress  their  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  their  architects, 
yet  all  retired  as  composedly  to  rest  that 
evening  as  if  not  the  slightest  danger  was 
to  be  anticipated. 

The  grief,  mingled  with  anger  not  to  be 
repressed,  with  which  Edwin  now  expostfc- 
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lated  with  dame  Parlett  on  this  subject* 
worked  his  feelings  into  a  perfect  frenzy* 
He  set  before  her  the  perils  of  her  situation 
in  the  strongest  manner — he  intreated  her. 
to  quit  the  cottage  but  for  one  night,  and 
seek  a  more  secure  lodging — he  implored 
her,  by  her  affection  for  him,  to  yield  to  his 
solicitations,  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  her 
own :  but  all  his  endeavours  were  fruitless. 
«  What!"  said  the  dame,  "  mustn't  the 
steeple  be  safe,  now  the  carpenters  have 
done  their  job,  and  set  all  them  props  against 
it  to  keep  it  from  falling  ?"  Finding  words 
were  useless,  Edwin  would  then  have  staid 
in  the  cottage  the  whole  night  to  watch  the 
result;  but  this  Mr.  Osgood  positively 
forbad,  and  commanded  his  return  to  the 
school-house.  Nothing  now  therefore  re- 
mained for  him,  but  to  sit  and  await  the 
dreaded  moment  at  his  bed-room. window; 
and  this,  as  the  moon  was  up,  the  night 
remarkably  serene,  and  the  sky  without  a 
cloud,  he  secretly  resolved  to  do.  Accord- 
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iligly,  opening  with  caution  the  little  lattice 
and  withdrawing  the  dark  green  curtains, 
he  sat,  in  stillness,  though  with  an  agitated 
heart,  to  observe  the  church  of  Muchlore, 
beauteous  in  tranquillity — reposing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  pale  moon-shine.  All  without 
was  at  rest:  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed 
even  the  tapering  summits  of  the  poplars, 
which  rose  majestically  into  the  dark  blue 
sky;  and  every  thing  appeared  hushed,  like 
Edwin,  in  sad  and  mute  anticipation. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  solemn  pile,  with 
an  affection  that  seemed  every  moment 
increasing  within  him,  and  the  moon-beams 
added  to  its  morning  grandeur  an  effect 
that  thrilled  to  his  very  soul,  he  could  not 
but  perceive  that  the  leaning  of  the  tower 
towards  the  cottages  in  the  lane  was  more 
decided;  and  though  this  for  a  moment 
excited  the  pleasing  hope,  that  as  it  would 
most  probably  descend  in  that  direction,  the 
other  part  of  the  building  might  remain  un- 
hurt, yet  his  feelings  of  humanity  and  hia 
U2 
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regard  for  dame  Parlett  would  not  permit 
him  to  indulge  it.  The  hours  rolled  on— the 
moon  was  sinking  fast  to  the  horizon— yet 
all  remained  still,  and  Edwin's  posture  had 
not  even  altered  at  the  window.  And  now 
the  appearance  of  the  tower,  gloomily  over- 
hanging the  little  cottages,  was  awful  in 
the  extreme:  breathless  and  palpitating, 
Edwin  felt  as  though  oppressed  by  some 
horrible  dream — the  power  of  speech  and  of 
motion  were  denied  him ;  but  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  next  apartment  recalled  him  to 
himself,  The  apartment  was  Mr.  Osgood's 
— the  voice  was  his — and  Edwin  heard  him 
cross  the  room  with  rapidity,  and  burst 
open  the  door,  which  led  to  the  principal 
staircase,  He  shrieked  in  concert — a  slight 
vibration  was  that  instant  visible  in  the 
tower — his  first  emotions  had  nearly  pre- 
cipitated him  from  the  window,  but  he  had 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  pursue  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Osgood's  footsteps,  and  over- 
took his  preceptor  at  the  door.    "  Follow 
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me  to  awake  the  wretched  cottagers/9  ttaid 
that  gentleman,  on  perceiving  him,  and 
rushed  with  precipitation  to  the  church. 
Edwin's  swiftness  nearly  equalled  Mr. 
Osgood's:  they  darted  along  the  shrubbery 
— passed  the  church-yard— had  entered  the 
path — when  the  motion  of  the  tower  in- 
creased ;  the  sight  was  terrible — it  separated 
into  distinct  masses;  and  a  tremendous 
crash,  followed  by  the  instantaneous  rise  of 
clouds  of  dust,  which  obscured  at  once  every 
part  of  the  building,  seemed  to  announce 
that  its  destruction  was  complete.  The 
awful  sight  and  sound  instantly  presented 
but  one  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  wretched 
Edwin,  who  uttered  only  the  words  "  Dame 
Parlett,"  and  the  next  moment  lay  insensible 
in  the  path.  He  recovered  to  witness  a 
scene  not  easily  described.  -  Every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  village,  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  fall,  had  rushed,  with  an  instantaneous 
conviction  of  the  dreadful  truth,  to  a  single 
spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
m3 
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building  they  feared  to  see  no  more.  As 
soon  as  the  dust  had  dispersed,  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  was  perceived ;  and,  to  the 
joy  of  all,  and  to  the  rapture  of  Edwin,  it 
was  seen  that  only  one  angle"  of  the  tower 
had  fallen,  and  that  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  cottages.  His  eyes 
now  eagerly  sought  among  the  crowd  for 
dame  Parlett,  but  without  success  ;  his  ut- 
most anxiety  for  a  few  minutes  was  renewed; 
but  at  length,  forcing  his  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  concourse  of  villagers  to  her 
cottage,  he  found  her  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  and  thankfulness  on  its  floor.  She 
eagerly  embraced  him,  and  he  wept  and 
danced  by  turns.  Mr.  Osgood  then  entered, 
and,  after  congratulating  her  upon  her 
almost  miraculous  escape,  offered  her  an 
asylum  in  the  school-house  till  morning; 
which,  however,  with  some  marks  of  confu- 
sion that  seemed  not  easily  accounted  for, 
she  declined.  In  the  absence  of  farther 
appearances  of  immediate  danger,  he  did 
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not  think  it  of  importance  to  press  the  dame, 
against  her  own  inclinations,  to  accept  his 
proffered  hospitality,  and  therefore  returned 
home  with  Edwin ;  but  most  of  the  villagers, 
though  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  the  moon 
having  completely  disappeared,  remained 
on  the  spot  they  at  first  occupied  till  day- 
light. With  the  dawn,  Mr.  Osgood,  Edwin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  scholars  (for  the  business 
of  the  school  was  suspended  by  the  interest 
of  passing  events),  were  in  the  church-yard, 
and  found  there  the  whole  assembled  village, 
as  on  the  night  before : — we  should  except 
those  who  had   undertaken  the  repairs, 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  the  reproaches  with 
which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
overwhelmed,  probably  confining  them  to 
their  homes.    And  now  it  was  first  per- 
ceived that  the  timbers,  raised  with  so  much 
labour  with  the  view  of  propping  the  tower, 
had  actually  been  insinuated  by  its  pressure 
into  the  breach  they  were  sagaciously  in- 
tended  to  close;   and  thus  had  hastened 
instead  of  preventing  the  catastrophe. 
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Every  one  could  now,  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  steps  hitherto  taken  in  this  momentous 
business ;  and  every  one  could  now  exclaim 
that  they  were  certainly  the  very  worst  that 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  But  the 
present  situation  of  things  speedily  recalled 
ibe?n  to  other  considerations. 

Nearly  three  sides  of  the  steeple  were  as 
yet  standing  entire ;  the  spire  only  and  one 
angle,  as  already  related,  having  fallen. 
But  it  was  immediately  seen  that  nothing 
could  save  the  remainder :  and  the  grand 
object  appeared  to  be,  to  get  it  down  with- 
outinjury  to  the  church,  which  yet, It  appear- 
ed, by  proper  exertion,  might  be  saved > 
While  consultations  were  held  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  day  rapidly  advanced, 
apd  even  noon  arrived  without  the  choice  of 
any  plan  by  which  the  desired  end  might  be 
attained.    When,  on  a  sudden,  arose  a  fresh 
subject  of  alarm.    The  whole  side  of  the 
tower,  fronting  the  cottages,  was  observed 
to  be  parting,  as  by  its  own  weight,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclining  position  it  had  kept 
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for  bo  many  successive  hours,  (although  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  the  preceding  night's 
destruction,)  and  threatened  immediately  to 
to  overwhelm  them.  The  distress  and  con- 
fusion following  this  discovery  were  inde- 
scribable: the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages 
were  seen  getting  out  their  goods  with  the 
utmost  activity,  while  others  assisted  in  con- 
veying and  piling  them  on  the  green.  And 
so  intent  were  tbey  on  these  efforts  to  pre- 
serve each  his  property,  that  a  spectator 
must  have  conceived  their  lives  only  a  se- 
condary consideration  with  them*  Mean- 
while, the  clamours  of  the  men,  the  shrieks 
of  the  women,  and  cries  of  the  children, 
added  to  the  horrors  given  by  the  universal 
consternation  to  the  scene.  Edwin  almost 
exhausted  himself  by  his  unremitting  atten- 
tions to  secure  the  little  all  of  dame  Par- 
lett,  while  her  own  distress  rendered  her 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards 
its  preservation.  Scarce  was  the  cottage 
ikared  of  its  contents,  when  a  clashing 
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sound  from  the  bells  of  the  steeple,  occasioa- 
ed  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  wall  within, 
gave  notice  of  the  imminent  destruction 
at  hand,    A  roar  of  mingled  terror  and  dis- 
tress burst  from  the  lips  of  the  attendant 
crowd :  Edwin  was  yet  within  the  cottage- 
he  seized  the  hand  of  the  dame,  and  drew 
her  with  vehemence  to  the  door — to  his 
litter  amazement,  she  resisted  his  efforts : 
the  moment  was  beyond  expression  critical, 
and  the  fall  of  the  immense  fragment  seemed 
as  if  by  miracle  alone  protracted;  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  several  men  now  rushed 
in,  resolved  to  force  her  from  the  dwelling: 
and  then,  and  then  only,  she  disclosed,  that 
a  secret  golden  hoard,  the  savings  of  her  life, 
concealed  in  an  interstice  of  the  wall,  and 
which  she  was  equally  afraid  to  lose  by  the 
hands  of  others  when  pointed  out,  and  dip- 
tressed  to  abandon  to  certain  loss  by  leaving 
%t  in  its  hiding-place,  was  the  whole  caupe 
of  her  irresolution  at  this  extraordinary  crisis* 
|n  an  instant,  obeying  the  direction  of  her 
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finger,  Edwin  seized  the  treasure,  and  thed 
uniting  with  the  villagers  in  their  efforts  to 
convey  the  dame  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
had  scarcely  borne  her  in  safety  from  the 
cottage,  ere  it  was  crushed  by  the  towering 
mass,  which  in  thunders  descended  upon  it* 
Again,  as  on  the  night  preceding,  im- 
mense columns  of  dust  darkened  the  air, 
and  rendered  all  objects  around  impercep- 
tible: as  soon  as  this  was  dispersed,  and  it 
was   seen    that,    although  the  greater 
number  of  the  cottages  were  bUrried  in 
the  ruins,  no  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
body  of  the  church  as  yet  remained  un- 
touched* the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  so  pain- 
fully restrained  by  suspense  during  the 
progress  of  the  late  appalling  events,  burst 
into  a  shout  of  universal  acclamation*  But 
still  one  angle  of  the  tower  was  standing, 
and  it  was  that  nearest  the  part  of  the  edifice 
all  -were  equally  anxious  to  preserve:  it  was> 
besides  but  too  apparent  that  its  inclination 
was  towards  the  roof,  upon  which  if  it  fell, 
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the  church  must  infallibly  have  beefl  de- 
stroyed. Yet  several  days  might  elapsg 
before  its  fall,  and  time  be  thus  afforded  for 
its  safe  removal*  But  what  were  the  means 
to  be  employed?  Regular  pulling- down, 
by  workmen,  on  a  scaffold  erected  for  that 
purpose,  was  too  full  of  danger  to  be  con- 
templated ;  and  no  other  method  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  any  who  assembled  to 
discourse,  and  only  to  discourse,  upon  the 
instant  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures. 
In  this  dilemma,  a  scheme  occurred  to 
Edwin,  which,  though  he  conceived  it  fully 
practicable,  and  calculated  to  preserve  the 
building  be  so  venerated,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  mind,  humiliated  as  it  had 
been  by  recent  mortifications,  he  had  cou- 
rage to  impart  only  to  Mr.  Osgood.  It 
was  this: — he  proposed  that  a  number  of 
ropes  or  cables,  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  thickness,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
inclose  a  triangular  space  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  from  the  fragment  of  the  tower 
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remaining,  and  form  a  sort  of  wall  of  it* 
own  height  around  it :  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  detach  it  from  the  scaf- 
folding by  means  of  which  it  must  be 
erected;  and  in  this,  he  observed,  would 
consist  the  whole  difficulty.  To  effect  it, 
be  recommended  that  a  strong  cable  should 
be  placed,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  at 
each  angle,  one  yard  withinside  the  corre- 

I  sponding  angle  of  the  scaffold;  to  which  it 
was  to  be  secured  by  ropes  of  sufficient 
thickness,  at  equal  distances:  the  inner 
fastenings,  necessary  to  preserve  the  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  cables,  to  be,  at 
the  bottom,  to  the  fragment  itself,  and,  over 
its  top,  crosswise,  to  each  other.  Should 
this  plan,  he  observed,  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  necessary  expedition,  not  a  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  its  success :  as  the 
mass  of  building  to  come  down,  confined 
every  way  by  the  ropes,  which  would  both 
yield  to  repress  it  in  its  descent,  must  fall 

I  within  a  portion  of  room  of  little  more  extent 
▼6l.  i.  w 
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than  that  of  its  own  base,  and  would  crumbly 
into  apile  of  ruiiis,  which  might  afterwards  be 
removed  without  difficulty.    This  plan,  as 
simple  as  it  was  daring,  both  pleased  and 
astonished  the  boldest :  some,  however,  con-* 
ceived  it  utterly  impossible  ever  to  reduce 
it  to  practice,  and  some  openly  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  breaking  the  fall  of  a  building  by 
means  of  a  wall  of  ropes*    To  these  latter, 
it  was  in  vain  represented,  that  no  effectual 
resistance  could  be  offered  by  any  other  spe~ 
cies  of  erection,  unless  it  were  by  a  building 
of  equal  or  greater  solidity  than  that  to  be 
got  down :  while  the  ropes,  yielding  to  the 
shock  at  first,  would  by  that  very  yielding 
exhaust,  and  then,  by  their  rebound,  repulse 
it.    But  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  ma* 
ny :  and  had  not  a  celebrated  engineer,  im- 
pelled by  curiosity  to  visit  Muchlore  at  this 
period,  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  plan, 
and  recommended,  its  immediate  adoption, 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  des- 
pised as  the  production  of  a  mere  child,  and 
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Muchlore  have  lost  its  church  as  well  as  its 
steeple.  But  the  counsel  of  the  engineer 
happily  prevailed;  Edwin's  scheme  was 
acted  uppn,  was  crowned  with  complete 
success,  and  Muchlore  yet  remembers  with 
gratitude  the  youthful  preserver  of  its 
ornament  and  pride, 

Reader!  Edwin  Portman  was  in  his 
twelfth  year ! 


»2 
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TALE  in. 

PAUL  THE  HERMIT; 

OB, 

Moral— Our  present  situation  is  generally  that  best 
calculate4  to  secure  our  happiness, 

PAUL,  a  youth  of  a  singular  and  somewhat 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  we  shall  next  clain* 
leave  to  introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers.  Singular  at  least,  he  was  in  Much- 
lore  academy,  the  generality  of  whose  youths 
were  as  fully  attached  to  play  after  school, 
as  those  of  other  academies ;  though  in  scho- 
lastic attainments,  we  believe,  they  might 
bear  comparison  with  most.  But  Paul's 
chief  delight  in  play-hours,  was  in  solitary 
wandering  through  the  woods  which  but- 
m  3 
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rounded  the  village,  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  so  beautifully  watered  and 
fertilised  its  simple  scenery ;  and  to  all  its 
rural  charms  he  certainly  possessed  taste 
and  feeling  sufficient  to  be  keenly  and  exqui- 
sitely susceptible.    And  one  good  habit  has 
certainly  resulted  from  this  peculiarity  of 
disposition — early  rising ;  for  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  whoever  would  enjoy 
nature  in  her  prime,  must  see  her  decked 
with  the  freshness  of  her  smiles  at  morning. 
And  joy  animated  his  steps,  and  pleasure 
glistened  in  his  eyes,  as  often  as  "at  peep 
of  dawn,"  he  climbed  the  hill  described  in 
our  first  tale,  commanding  from  its  elevated 
summit,  crowned  by  the  mill,  a  view  of  the 
green  and  the  various  habitations  around  it, 
which  constitute  the  village  of  Muchlore, 
There  would  he  repeat  aloud,  with  the  al- 
terations the  scene  before  him  suggested, 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel. 

"  But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

"The  w#d  brook  babbling  down  the  green  bill's  side, 
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"The  lowing  herd ;  the  sbeepfold's  simple  beH  $ 
"The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  din  descried 

"In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
"The  clamoious  horn  along  the  hills  above; 
"  The  soft  low  murmur  of  the  streamlet-tide; 
"  The  hum  of  bees ;  the  linnet's  lay  of  love ; 
?'And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

"The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
"Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings  $ 
"The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a  field ;  and,  hark ! 
"Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings; 
"Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs; 
"Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour; 
"The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
"Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester' d  bower. 
"And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour." 

We  have  confidence,  however,  that  Paul's 
delight  in  poetry  was  by  no  means  singular 
at  Muchlore  school. — For  some  there  were, 
among  its  youths,  as  we  may  have  a  future 
opportunity  of  shewing,  who  were  not  only 
decidedly  attached  to  that  elegant  art,  but 
were  more  than  commonly  happy  in  their 
own  juvenile  compositions  in  it.  But  with 
Paul's  refined  taste  for  tbebeauties  of  qature, 
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and  for  those  poetical  works  which  best  de- 
scribe her,  (a  taste  we  would  be  far  from 
attempting  to  discourage  in  our  young 
readers,)  weremixed,  as  we  before  said,  some 
peculiarities,  of  which  his  habit  of  lonely 
wandering  was  by  no  means  the  chief.  He 
imbibed,  and  in  some  measure  from  that  habit, 
we  believe,  a  notion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
-  solitary  in  his  cave,  his  grot,  his  woodland 
cottage,  or  his  rooky  cell,  so  exalted  that 
every  other  species  of  felicity  seemed  trifling 
aud  absurd  in  comparison  with  it:  and  of 
all  the  remarkable  characters  of  whom,  he 
had  ever  read,  whether  kings,  conquerors, 
heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  or 
sages,  he  neither  envied  the  success,  the 
splendor,  the  glory,  nor  the  wisdom :  his 
sage,  his  philosopher,  his  hero,  his  king,  was 
— Robinson  Crusoe.  With  the  adventures 
of  that  singular  personage  he  was  most  inti- 
mately acquainted ;  and  with  the  features  of 
his  desert  island,  he  was  as  familiar  in  ima- 
gination, as  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
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romance  himself  could  hare  been :  the  work 
be  had  read,  and  re-read;  had  studied  the 
construction  of  Crusoe's  hut,  till  he  longed 
himself  to  construct  such  another;  had  con-* 
templated  his  daily  avocations,  till  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  was  that  his  days  should 
pass  precisely  in  the  same  manner:  in  fine, 
the  common  forms  of  society,  as  now  consti- 
tuted amongst  us,  its  habits,  ceremonies,  and 
established  usages,  appeared  to  him  but  so 
many  bars  to  the  felicity  which,  he  was  per- 
suaded, the  recluse  must  enjoy  without 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

One  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  this 
disposition  in  Paul,  was  a  passion  for  build- 
ing little  huts  or  hovels,  generally  rearing 
their  humble  tops  in  the  school-yard, -one 
of  the  lofty  poplars  adorning  which,  usu- 
ally formed  the  grand  pillar  of  support, 
but  a  support  that  rocked  with  every  breeae, 
and  often  by  its  undulating  motion,  so  dis- 
turbed the  other  props,  rafters,  &c.  as  to  • 
threaten  their  descent  upon  the  fttrmit,  as 
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he  was  speedily  nicknamed  within.  Thi* 
circumstance  soon  suggested  to  him  the  ne-* 
cessity  of  some  reform  in  his  present  archie 
tectural  system,  and  the  remedy  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself.  He  now  laid  out 
his  pocket-money  in  the  purchase  of  strong 
stakes,  once  the  stems  of  young  trees,  with 
natural  forks  at  'their  tops,  on  which  to  rest 
horizontally  the  poles  necessary  to  sustain 
the  roof,  These  having  properly  secured, 
by  burying  them  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  binding  the  earth  well  around 
them,  the  farther  process,  particularly  as 
Edwin  the  architect  assisted  him  with  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  was  rendered  easy.  The 
rafters  were  now  properly  adjusted  to  the 
cross-poles,  their  supports,  and  brought  to 
ineet  in  a  point  at  top;  and,  lastly,  both  the 
fbof  and  sides  closely  interwoven  with  branch- 
es, and  other  materials,  serving  to  exclude 
the  Weather.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
one  of  these  rude  hovels,  he  would  make  a 
sort  of  entertainment  for  a  select  party  of 
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his  school-fellows,  within  it;  where  an  inele- 
gant three-legged  table,  his  own  manufac- 
ture, and  at  which  he  presided,  would  be 
laden  with  various  eatables,  and  plentifully 
provided  even  with  wine!    Start  not,  youth- 
ful reader!  the  wine  furnished  by  our  her* 
mit  was  literally  home-made,  being  extracted 
I  from  unripe  currants,  gooseberries,  sloes 
when  in  season,  and  other  fruits,  preserved 
with  due  proportions  of  waters,  and  sugar, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  in  bottles, 
buried,  for  the  space  of  a  few  months,  under 
ground.    While  happy  in  thus  entertaining 
in  his  own  house  f  his  smiling  guests,  it  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  could  he  carry  his  ideas 
into  complete  execution,  and  build  such  a 
habitation  in  some  sequestered  wood,  or 
lonely  island,  the  chief  pleasure  he  was  then 
receiving,  that  of  the  society  of  his  young 
mends,  might  be  debarred  him:  had  this 
consideration  but  presented  itself,  probably 
it  might  not  have  been  without  its  effect  in 
shewinghimthe  absurdity  of  his  wild  notions 
of  the  hermit's  supereminent  felicity. 
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.  ;B«t  ther^t^y*  w*e  mvi  %\  hawjk,  th* 
period  *nft»p»tftd  mith  snqfc  r^ptws  hj 

fflotfdf  the  sflbatasftt  K^dtiloje,;  ve  §ajj 
t>S  W**pf  ij^sqhftteis^fw  there  W 
fw  mpomgstt  tfc*m  tft  vtfcpm  ti>&  ^%ipaiiqn 
tewght  Ut%  added,  <teUght>  The*e  w$r<$ 
th*.  youths  whose  pwe^tev  i&eAd$  resi4ed 
at  too  gre*t  %  4i*tai\c^(  frxyft  the  %cademj 
to  nllow  their  visiting  home  at  the  usqal 
ta&yeariy  vacations ;:  and  vho  therefore 
passed  the  holiday?  also  at  school,  and  w,ere 
tlfowed  intermission  ii\  theft  t&$ks  as  theft 
epjy  indglgenoe.  But  spip^  advantage 
WVght  be  said  to  flaw  from  this,  as  indeed 
from  every  qtbe?  priv^ti&n  v*e  ei^erience 
thwmgh  life  :  for  if  they  did  npt  enjoy  the 
fe*ppitye$p  <tf  occasional  jeturn  to  their 
frieids*  so  neither  did  they  know  the  grief 
of  frequent  separation  from  then* :  and  never 
were  their  eye»  wt  with  tew  of  ai^ublt 
and  affection, 

"  When  after  happy  holidays  at  home, 

*  The  parting  Monde's  dtitadad  Mm  WM 
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And  J?aul  was  one  of  these  youths,  to 
whom 

u  The  morn  that  saw  him  home's  loved  circle  leave, 
u  The  sdhool-day  journey*  ahd  the  closing  eve, 
"  When  the  wheels,  soften'd  sound  upon  the  green 
M  Arrival  told— while,  indistinctly  seen, 
u  The  ivyM  tower,  the  poplar  boughs  between, 
"  Knelled  the  lone  hoars  to  dusky  airs  that  strayed 
"  Through  the  tall,  trembling  mehmcholy  shade," 

described  by  the  Same  author,*  had  but 
once  arrived,  when  at  the  age  of  barely  se- 
ven years,  he  for  the  first  time  saw  Much* 
lore  village  and  academy. 

With  Paul,  however,  One  pleading  ex- 
pectation was  always  annexed  to  the  re- 
membrance of  a  coming  vacation :  he  could 
then,  Without  dread  of  punishment  for  neg- 
lected tasks,  and  without  fear  of  disturb- 
ance from  the  school-bell,  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, so  fat  as  circumstances  would  allow, 

•  Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  perused  "  The  School- 
boy,**  will,  from  this  and  other  passages  in  the  poem,  he 
inclined  to  suspect  with  us,  that  the  writer  was  himself,  at 
aome  period  or  other,  a  pupil  at  Muchlore. 

VOL.  I.  O  # 
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his  imitation  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  And  much,  and  fre- 
quently did  he  lament,  that  such  institutions 
as  academies  should  ever  have  been  allowed 
to  exist;  for  his  school  fetters,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  those  we  at  the  moment  wear, 
appeared  to  him  of  all  the  shackles  to  which 
human  beings  were  subjected  by  the  harsh 
customs  of  society,  the  heaviest  and  most 
intolerable.  * 

The  day,  the  important  day,  with  which 
the  holidays  commenced,  was  come  at  last: 
and  many  were  the  eyes  that  scarcely  closed 
in  Muchlore  School  on  the  night  preceding 
it. 

The  morning  dawned;  and  with  its  ear- 
liest tints  in  the  eastern  sky  arose  the  pupils, 
and  visited,  as  was  their  custom,  every  well- 
known  spot  around,  the  neighbouring  hills, 
woods,  vallies,  and  the  streams,  all  glitter- 
ing in  tine  early  sunshine,  to  bid  to  each  in 
homely  prose  or  verses  framed  for  the  occa- 
sion, "good  bye." 
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From  the  variety  of  poetical  effusions 
which  resounded  from  a  hundred  youthful 
tongues  on  this  occasion,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing; not,  it  is  true,  the  composition  of 
either  of  the  scholars  then  at  Muchlore,  but 
a  sort  of  traditionary  legend,  bequeathed  to 
them  by  some  poet*  of  its  classic  bowers  in 
times  long  past,  as  his  very  name  was  now 
unknown  amotg  them. 

SOKG 

For  the  Ftr*  /toy  oftht  JMiey* 

Hail,  all  bail,  thou  star  of  morning! 
Muchlore's  hill*  and  vales  adorning; 
Hail,  blest  Liberty!  returning 

Our  blows  to  wreathe, 

And  joy  to  breathe 
Around  onr  steps  to-day : 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  borne  of  learning! 
Hark !  our  homes,  where  friends  are  burning 
With  hopes  like  ours,  for  our  returning, 

*  A  (net  which  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  already 
hinted  at:  though,  perhaps  the  poet  in  question  would 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  this  as  one  of  bts 
Juvenilia, 

l2 
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Re-echoing  swell 
Our  loud  farewell, 
And  bid  us  blithe  away. 

Farewell,  green  hills!  farewell,  sweet  river! 
Thou'lt  ripple,  when  we're  gone,  as  ever ; 
And  thon,  school-house !  right  glad  to  sever 

From  ceaseteti  din; 

ThouMt  sleep  again 

Five  weeks  while  we're  away : 

Rustics !  farewell ;  oar  more  reprove  us, 
8houid  future  fun  to  uproar  move  us; 
Farewell  to  Muchlore  friends,  who  love  usl 

Vacation  o'er, 

We'll  come  once  more 
For  learning-  and  for  play, 

This  scholastic  festival  hymn,  if  we  may 
00  call  it,  bursting  in  unison  from  so  many 
lips,  rolled  in  redoubled  echoes  from  hill  to 
hill  around  the  misty  cottages  in  the  vale 
below,  and  roused  their  sleeping  inhabitants 
to  witness  the  youths'  departure.  And  now 
chaise  after  chaise  arrived,  and  occupied  in 
rows  the  green  fronting  the  school-house. 
The  post-boys  were  all  in  theur  scarlet,  ye\t 
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Jow,  or  light  blue  jackets,  having  received 
private  instructions  from  the  scholars,  ac- 
companied with  assurances  of  reward,  to 
wray  themselves  in  their  best  apparel;  and 
a  liberal  distribution  of  various  coloured 
favours,  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses 
was  made  to  each.     Breakfast  over,  the 
youths  crowded  to  occupy  their  vehicles; 
ftfld  x\o  sooner  were  they  filled,  than,  on  a 
signal  given,  they  rolled  away,  while  shout* 
rent  the  air,  and  the  uqtes  of  the  horns  re- 
verberated around,  through  ranks  of  thegaz- 
ing  villagers,   Leaving  them  to  pursue  the 
road  tp  London,  and  incite  their  several 
post-boys  to  competition  for  the  earliest  art- 
rival  in  the  metropolis,  we  return  to  Paul, 
Who,  with  tears  he  was  unable  to  suppress, 
at  the  departure  of  his  companions,  turned 
towards  the  deserted  school-yard,  now  si- 
lent but  for  the  sympathetic  grief  of  Osric, 
a  Creole  lad,  who  with  himself,  -were  the 
only  youths  destined  to  pass  this  vacation  at 
the  academy.    A  conversation  of  which,  the 
o3 
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following  is  the  substance,  immediately 
took  place  between  them. 

PAUL. 

Well,  Osric,  we  are  alone.  Our  situa- 
tion reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  two 
children  left  upon  an  uninhabited  island. 

OSRIC. 

We  are  alone,  it  is  true;  but  I  cannot  seo 
any  comparison  between  our  situation  and 
that  of  the  two  children  you  mention, 

PAUL. 

No  !  Well,  that's  strange.  But  we  hare 
only  to  fancy  it  similar,  you  know,  and  it 
Will  be  so  to  us.  I  wish  there  was  some 
little  island,  all  overgrown  with  rushes  and 
brambles,  near  us :  I'd  go  and  live  there  all 
the  holidays.  I  should  so  like  to  be  left  alone 
upon  An  uninhabited  island ! 

OSRIC. 

Your's  is  a  strange  taste,  Paul.  For 
my  own  part,  I  like  society,  and  only  wish 
at  this  moment  for  that  of  my  dear  father 
and  mother  in  Jamaica. 
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PAUL. 

Ah!  if  we  could  go  borne,  Kke  the  other 
boys,  indeed!  Pray  is  there  any  desert  is- 
land in  the  sea  near  Jamaica? 

OSRIC. 

Not  that  Fm  aware  of.  If  there  were,  I 
suppose,  you  would  wish  to  settle  in  it? 

PAUL, 

I  don't  say  that :  but— O  dear!  what  a 
happiness  itmustbeto  live  in  a  desertisland ! 

OSRIC* 

Well,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  conceit* 
what  happiness  there  could  be  in  it. 

PAUL, 

Then  I'll  tell  you.  first,  you  know,  you 
must  build  yourself  a  hut— 

OSRIC. 

Where  would  you  find  tools  ? 

PAUL. 

Well,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Bat,  I 
suppose,  you  must  get  them  by  swimtohig  to 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  you  were  cast  away  in. 
You  must  be  cast  away,  of  course,  you  know. 
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OS£IC. 

Put  can  you  swim?  - 

PAUL. 

No.  I  protest,  I  never  thought  of  thajfc, 
But  you  interrupt  one  sp.  When  you  have 
built  your  hut— r 

OSBIC, 

But  first  tellme  wljat  materials  you  woul4 
tuild  it  of. 

PAUL, 

Why,  ship's  spars,  that  might  float 
ashore  from  the  wreck,  branches  of  trees, 
or  any  thing. 

osric. 

Sumptuous  materials,,  truly.  Well,  go  on, 

PAUL, 

Then  you  must  sow  corn,  and  plant  po-i 
tatoes. 

OSBIC. 

How  would  you  get  your  seeds,  and  po- 
tatoes to  obtain  cuttings  from? 

PAUL* 

.  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Let  me  sec. 
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I'snt  there  a  sort  of  Indian  corn  called—- 
bless  me!  I  forget  the  name:  called — 

osric.  1 
Perhaps  you  mean  maize  ? 

PAUL. 

Maize!  that's  it.  A  much  prettier  name 
than  wheat,  is  it  not,  Osric?  And  pray 
might  not  this  maize  grow  wild  upon  the 
island? 

OSRIC. 

I  should'nt  like  to  be  shipwrecked,  upon 
the  chance  of  finding  it  there. 

■  •  PAUL. 

And  then  as  to  potatoes,  if  cuttings  were 
not  to  be  got,  why,  some  of  the  native  roots 
of  the  island  must  do  instead  of  them. 

OSRIC. 

But  how  would  you  know  vyhatroots  were 
eatable,  and  what  might  even  be  poisonous? 

PAUL. 

Well,  I  think  I'll  study  botany,  and 
know  about  all  the  roots  and  plants  that 
grow  all  over  the  world. 
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OSRIC. 

If  your  island  were  desert  and  uninha- 
bited as  you  describe  it,  I  should  fear  you 
would  meet  with  many  plants  not  so  much 
as  noticed  in  any  Herbal.  . 

PAUL. 

You  make  the  strangest  remarks !  Then 
you  must  shoot  Lamas  and  wild  deer. 

08RIC. 

Without  musket,  powder,  or  ball,  I  sup- 
pose? 

As  if  they  couldn't  be  all  got  from  the 
wreck,  now! 

OSR1C. 

To  be  sure  a  wreck  mrist  be  exceedingly 
convenient!  By  your  account  a  wreck  is  a 
far  better  thing  than  my  father's  best  estate 
in  Jamaica.   Go  on. 

PA0t. 

Only  think  of  the  pleasure  of  dressing  part 
of  an  animal  you  have  jttsft  shot 
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OSRIC. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  better  for  keeping 
a  day  or  so. 

Paul. 

Was  ever  beard  the  like  of  you!  But 
consider  now,  over  your  own  fire,  in  your 
own  hut,  and  in  your  own  island — 

OSRIC. 

And  by  your  ownself.  The  most  comfort- 
less meal  I  could  possibly  imagine.  Besides, 
without  flint  and  steel,  how  would  you  ob- 
tain fire? 

FAUX. 

As  the  Indians  do :  by  rubbing  dry  sticks 
very  quickly  together. 

OSRIC. 

I  have  seen  the  natives  of  the  back  settle- 
ments in  Jamaica,  produce  fire  in  that  way; 
but  I  never  yet  knfcw  any  European  dexter- 
ous enough  to  do  it. — But  you  hermits  are 
cleverer  than  other  people,  no  doubt. 

PAUL. 

Then  with  pure  spring  waUr  for  your 
drink. 
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OSRIC. 

There  are  some  islands,  the  captain  of  the 
packet  I  came  oyer  in  told  me',  that  dd 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water  that  is  drinkable : 
being  either  salt  as  the  sea  itself,  or  in  some 
instances,  SO  impure  as  to  breed  diseased 
in  all  who  partake  of  it. 

PAUL. 

O !  but  nty  desert  island  should'nt  be  such 
&  one  as  you  speak  of. 

OSRIC, 

No ;  of  course,  the  ship  must  be  cast  aWay 
just  where  it  woutd  suit  you.  I  thank  you, 
fcaul,  far  finding  me  something  to  laugh  at 
on  this  melancholy  morning.  I  wish  I  w&& 
on  my  way  to  Jamaica,  and  you  with  me: 
for  I  think  one  voyage,  and  a  little  sea-sick- 
ness into  the  bargain,  would  cure  you  of  all 
y  our  longin  gs  for  shipwreck  on  a  desert  island. 

TktJU 

Do  you  thitik  so?  Then  I  suppose  you 
won't  go  and  help  me  build  my  hut  in  the 
haulm  field,  close  by  the  little  Wood,  where 
I  mean  to  spend  best  part  of  this  vacation  ? 
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OSHIC. 

Indeed  will  I  not:  and  I  can't  say  I  like 
you  the  better  for  being  so  unsociable,  now 
Tfte're  tefthere  by  our  two-selves. 

Paul. 

Nay,  but  I  should  be  so  glad  of  your  com-, 
pany  in  my  hut !  And  it  would  be  only  a  lit-* 
tie  amusement  for  you  to  help  me  to  build  it. 

08RIC. 

So,  Mr.  Hermit,  you  would  be  glad  of 
my  company  would  you  ? 

PAUL. 

Certainly :  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  always 
alone. 

osric. 

A  pretty  confession  from  yon,  truly !  And 
a  pretty  fellow  you  would  be  to  be  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island,  where  no  doubt  you 
would  be  "glad  of  my  company"  too;  and 
where,  I  rather  conceive,  you  would  soon 
find  out  that  "  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
always  alone,9'  any  more  than  in  a  haulm 
field  at  Muchlore. 

VOL.  i.  p 
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PAUL. 

But  you  wiU  help  me  build  the  hut,  "won't 
you,  Osric?  And  I'll  allow  you  to  laugh  as 
much  as  you  please  about  it,  all  the  while. 

OSRIC. 

Well,  on  that  condition,  as  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  laugh  you  out  of  your  folly,  I  con- 
sent.  When  shall  we  set  about  it? 

PAUL. 

This  very  afternoon.  So  let's  go  down  the 
village,  and  buy  props  for,  the  four  cor- 
ners. 

The  two  friends  proceeded  immediately 
to  purchase  the  necessary  materials,  and, 
having  procured  them,  set  industriously  to 
work.  The  spot  chosen  by  Paul  for  his  in* 
tended  hut,  was  a  sequestered  nook,  bor- 
dered on  two  sides  by  a  copse,  and  having 
in  front  the  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  Osgood, 
on  which  an  early  crop  having  been  just 
reaped,  the  haulm  or  stubble  was  yet  stand- 
ing. Here  then,  while  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  "  Paul's  Hermitage, "  as  both 
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youths  agreed  it  should  be  called,  their  con- 
rersation  of  the  morning  was  resumed. 

OSRIC. 

It  is  impossibly  I  should  agree  with  you, 
Paul,  in  your  notions  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  seclusion  from  the  world.  For 
what  purpose  did  men  ever  agree  to  live  to- 
gether, and  form  what  is  called  society,  if, 
after  all,  the  truest  enjoyment  were  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  solitary  ? 

PAUL. 

For  what  purpose,  indeed,  but  that  <*f 
plaguing  themselves  and  each  other  with 
absurd  forms  and  ceremonies,  whose  only 
use  appears  to  me  to  deprive  us  of  the  li- 
berty we  derive  from  nature  to  speak  and  act 
as  nature  teaches  us. 

OSRIC. 

Ah !  I  know  what  you  would  be  at,  though 
I  wonder  where  you  got  that  philosophical 
tone,  Mr.  Hermit.  You  would  be  telling 
me  as  you  have  before,  that  common  polite- 
ness is  a  mere  nuisance,  good  breading  aft 
p  2  . 
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absolute  Z>or£,  and  that  we  should  all  be  much 
the  better  without  laws  and  institutions  of 
any  kind — particularly  without  academies. 

PAUL. 

And  should  we  not?  Folks  are  not  apt 
to  be  bashful  when  they're  alone:  but  I 
protest  I  can  never  so  much  as  eat  my  din- 
ner, alopg  with  all  the  boys  in  the  long 
school-room,  in  comfort.  AnU  one  obliged 
to  say  "no  thank  ye,"  when  one  means  "yes 
if  you  please,"  and  "yes  if  you  please," 
when  one  had  rather  say  "no  thank  ye"  ? 

OSRIC. 

I  must  confess  I  never  feel  myself  under 
any  obligation  to  say  either,  when  it  woukj 
be  disagreeable  to  me, 

PAUL. 

No!  Then  I  suppose  you  are  highly 
pleased  if  Miss  Tabitha,  the  housekeeper, 
gives  you  a  tiny  bit  of  pudding  when  yon 
are  so  hungry  you  could  clear  the  dish :  and 
quite  diverted,  should  you  happen  not  to  be 
fond  pf  fat  meat,  and  find  your  plate  loaded 
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with  it  by  Mr.  Blumenfield,  the  corpulent 
usher? 

OSRIC. 

I  sit  at  the  table  where  Mr.  Osgood  him-* 
self  carves,  and  therefore  cannot  experience 
the  sparing  favors  of  Miss  Tabilha.  But 
you  know  Mr.  Osgood  is  all  attention  to 
any  complaints — 

PAUL. 

Complaints !  And  pray  would  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  complaints — 'tis  what  I 
detest,  besides — to  any  body,  did  one  but 
live  by  oneself,  and  could  eat  and  drink  in 
one's  own  company  as  one  pleased? 

OSRIC. 

Well,  I'll  say  nothing  of  complaints, 
then,  for  I  . dislike  them  as  much  as  yourself. 
But,  surely,  if  Mr.  Blumenfield,  who  is  so 
good  natured,  helps  you  to  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, you  can  plainly  say  so,  and  re- 
turn it. 

PAUL. 

No,  I  cannot  :  for  Mr,  Blumenfield,  as 
p  3 
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you  say,  is  so  good  natured,  and,  as  he  it 
fond  of  fat  meat  himself,  appears  so  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  and 
must  agree  with  every  body  else,  that  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  shew  him 
that  his  kind  intentions  are  thrown  away 
upon  me.  But  would  all  this  happen,  if 
I  could  reside  in  a  hut  like  the  one  we  are 
going  to  build,  and  roast  my  potatoes,  and 
eat  them  by  myself? 

OSRIC. 

Surely  not :  but  as  surely  you  would  then 
neither  be  troubled  with  Miss  Tabitha's 
pudding,  whether  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, nor  with  Mr.  Blumenfield's  bounti- 
ful supplies,  of  meat,  fat  or  lean.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  be  content  with  your  potatoes  in 
that  case. 

PAUL. 

And  with  my  potatoes  I  rvouldbe  content* 

OSRIC. 

You  speak  heroically,  and,  1  doubt  not, 
think  you  would  act  the  same. 
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PAVt. 

You  need  not  doubt  it.  Did  you  ever 
read  Don  Quixote  ? 

OSRIC. 

Frequently. 

PAUL. 

And  do  you  remember  Saneho  Panza's 
lamentations  at  the  feast,  and  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  eat  an  egg  in  peace 
behind  the  door,  rather  than  be  set  before 
a  table  covered  with  dainties,  and  crowded 
with  the  best  company — attended  to,  of 
course,  with  all  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
an  entertainment,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  kind  ? 

OSRIC. 

O,  yes;  I  was  always  particularly  di- 
verted with  that  part  of  the  story. 

PAUL. 

And  so  was  I ;  and  pray  don't  laugh  now 
if  I  say  particularly  edified  too.  For  I  al- 
ways thought  that  the  most  sensible  thing 
in  the  whole  book:  I  should  be  Sancho 
Panza  myself  at  a  feast,  I  am  eertain. 
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OSRIC. 

But  is  it  possible  that  because  a  good * 
thing  may  be  attended  with  a  few  trifling 
inconveniences,  (as  every  good  thing  in  the 
world  is  balanced  by  some  attendant  evil,) 
you  should  seriously  prefer  the  loss  of  the 
good  itself,  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  on  the 
terms  on  which  every  one  but  yourself  is 
content  and  thankful  to  accept  it? 

PAUL. 

Seriously,  I  should  prefer  the  egg  behind 
the  door  to  the  greatest  luxuries  in  a  large 
party. 

OSRIC. 

Then  you  will  allow  me  to  pity  your  taste, 
as  well  as  to  hope  you  are  at  least  contented 
with  your  own  practice  of  your  favorite 
maxims,  and  do  not  expect  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  follow  your  example? 

PAUI/. 

To  be  sure  not  :  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
do  as  it  pleases ;  only  let  me  be  a  hermit  if  I 
think  proper. 
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OSRIC, 

But  remember  this,  that  if,  amongst 
your  other  improvements,  all  learned  insti- 
tutions were  destroyed,  yom  would  most 
probably  never  have  been  able  to  edtfy  either 
by  Don  Quixote  or  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 

PAUL. 

How  so? 

OSRIC. 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  so  much 
as  learned  your  A.  B.  C.  unless  in  a  school 
or  some  similar  institution,  where  you  could 
be  obliged  to  do  it  ? 

PAUL. 

Perhaps  not:  but  our  tasks  also,  you  may 
remember,  I  complain  of,  and — 

OSRIC. 

Is  it  possible  I  A  school-boy  complain  of 
his  tsaks !  Then  the  world  must  be  turned 
upside-down,  indeed,  and  reform  is  ne- 
cessary, with  a  vengeance !  And  a  school- 
boy the  reformer  too!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you 
promised  to  allow  me  to  laugh,  |*aulj  and 
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upon  my  word,  I  must  now  make  the  most 
of  your  indulgence. 

PAUL. 

Yes,  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  sir, 
I  promise  you  too  that  you  will  not  laugh 
me  out  of  my  opinions. 

OSRIC. 

Bravo !  a  martyr  could  not  speak  more 
resolutely.  But  now  when  this  fine  house 
of  yours  is  completed,  pray  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  it?  I  think  it  would  make 
a  mighty  pretty  bonfire,  and  if  Guy  Fawkea 
day  were  at  hand,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
fancy  you  were  constructing  it  for  that 
very  purpose. 

PAUL. 

A  bonfire,  indeed  !  It  would  be  a  pity 
you  should  lose  your  time  in  assisting  me 
in  so  contemptible  an  undertaking  as  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  bonfire.  I  can  finish 
the  hut  by  myself,  sir. 

OSRIC. 

Nayr  now  you  are  offended.  Excuse 
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me;  but  you  know  you  gave  me  liberty  to 
laugh  as  much  as  I  pleased.  Seriously, 
then,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
hut,  when  completed? 

PAUL. 

To  live  in  it,  to  be  sure. 

OSRIC. 

Pray  now,  have  a  little  mercy,  and  don't 
set  me  to  laughing  again.  What !  live  in  a 
miserable  hovel  such  as  this  must  be,  when 
you  can  have  a  good  house  over  your  head, 
with  no  other  fault  in  it,  that  I  can  see,  but 
that  it  was  reared,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  the  system  you  condemn,  by 
those  pests  among  mankind  (as  you  of  course 
eonsider  them,)  bricklayers  and  carpenters? 

PAUL. 

Nay,  ypucanH  suppose  I  intend  sleeping 
in  the  hut — 

OSRIO. 

My  service  to  you,  sir;  you  would  pre- 
fer a  feather  bed  would  you  ?  But  I'm  afraid 
you  might  be  badly  off  for  feather-beds  ia 
your  uninhabited  island. 
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Now  this  is  downright  bantering:  it  h&*» 
Hot  come  to  that  yet,  and-— 
osaic. 

And  I  hope,  for  yotir  sake,  it  never  will ; 
however,  you  may  fancy  you  desire  It.  But 
now,  allowing  the  evils  of  these  scholastic 
institutions  called  academies,  all  the  weight 
you  can  wish,  though  for  my  own  part,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  our  academy,  I  do 
not  think  them  greater  than  all  human  in- 
stitutions (including  if  you  please  an  insti- 
tution for  making  hermitages)  must  be  liable 
to,  what  can  be  your  object  in  retiring  to  a 
hermitage  now,  when  it  is  hardly  possible 
you  should  quarrel  with  your  company,  or 
be  under  many  restraints,  in  Mr.  Osgood's 
absence,  from  Miss  Tabitha,  the  house- 
keeper? 

PAUL. 

I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
my  opinions  in  practice,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  possible. 
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OSRIC. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  sleep  without  a  fea- 
ther-bed; and  as  soon  as  your  hut  is  ready, 
I  would  advise  you  to  begin  with  that  in. 
stance  of  self-denial. 

PAUL. 

Why  will  you  talk  so  contrarily?  It  is 
not  self-denial  that  I  think  of  practising :  I 
conceive  of  the  hermit's  life  as  a  life  of  en- 
joyment. 

osric. 

Really!  Then  hermits  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  patterns  and  models  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  very  little  purpose,  I  think. 
Not  self-denial!  Then  you  actually  pro- 
pose departing  from  the  established  usages 
of  civiliaed  mankind,  without  pretending 
even  to  a  virtue,  as  an  excuse  for  this  pride 
of  singularity !— Pardon  me,  for  so  I  must 
term  it. 

PA0L. 

Osric,  you  are  several  years  older  than 
myself,  and  I  think  you  take  advantage  of 
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that  circumstance,  to  carry  your  severity 
too  far.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  higher  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  than  others,  because  I 
adopt  a  mode  of  life  different  from  that  of 
people  in  general  ? 

OSRIC. 

To  me  it  appears  that  in  your  own  words 
you  imply  as  much.  And  does  not  singu- 
larity always  afibct  to  be  something  better 
than  what  it  differs  from? 

PAUL. 

Generally,  I  believe,  it  does.  You  have 
set  me  to  thinking.  May  we  not  be  allowed 
to  depart  from  long-established  customs, 
from  a  mere  view  \o  our  own  enjoyment? 

OSRIC. 

I  should  conceive  not;  or  at  least  only  in 
things  exceedingly  trifling  in  themselves. 
But  this  question  will  aflbrd  matter  for  an- 
other afternoon's  discourse.  The  sun  is 
now  declining;  and  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  bodily  labour,  and  if  we  have  made 
it  a  souree  of  improvement  to  our  minds, 
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the  time  will  not  prove  mispent.  Shall  we 
leave  off  for  to-day? 

*AUt. 

As  you  please.  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
work  longer.  But,  come,  let  us  return  to 
the  school-house. 

Thither  they  returned  accordingly:  hav- 
ing done  little  more  than  dig  holes  in  the 
earth  at  the  four  aagles  of  the  intended  hut, 
in  which  to  seeure  the  four  principal  sup* 
ports  to  the  structure.  On  their  walk,  the 
still  sobriety  of  the  evening  gave  a  melau<- 
choly  tinge  to  their  reflections  on  their  own 
lot,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  youths, 
by  this  time  in  their  joyful  homes,  and  en- 
circled by  their  best  and  dearest  friends. 

But  on  reaching  the  academy,  they  found 
their  supper  prepared  by  the  careful  hands 
of  Miss  Tabitba,  who,  with  much  kindness, 
(for,  with  all  her  saving  habits,  she  was 
really  kind-hearted)  condoled  with  them  on 
their  forlorn  situation,  as  she  called  it,  now 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  companions 
a  2 
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and  play-fellows.  "It  was  a  hard  case,  *f 
she  confessed,  "for  the  lads  not  to  have  a 
home  to  go  to,  at  least  twice  a  year,  like 
the  other  young  gentlemen."  "But,"  said 
Osric,  "Paul  is  determined  not  to  be  with- 
out a  borne,  during  the  vacation,  for  he  in- 
tends building  one  in  the  haulm-field  for 
himself."  Paul  gave  Osric  a  significant 
tread  on  the  toe,  accompanied  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  intreat  his  forbearance, 
while  Miss  Tabitha  elevated  her  cap  a  little 
upon  her  forehead,  and  seemed  to  study  the 
countenance  of  our  hermit  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  friend's  meaning.  The  unmerci- 
ful Osric  continued :  "yes,  Paul's  taste  is 
too  refined  to  be  content  frith  substantial 
brick  and  mortar ;  he  thinks  a  house  con- 
structed with  stakes  and  branches  infinitely 
more  convenient  and  agreeable."  Miss 
Tabitha  seemed  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before  ; 
and  thinking  the  conversation  thus  begun 
most  likely  to  consist  in  school  wit  and  school 
phrases,  such  as  in  past  times  she  had  fre- 
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quently  been  puzzled  to  comprehend,  she 
was  returning  to  her  ironing,  and  that  sort 
of  converse  with  her  own  ideas,  with  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  envelop  her  under- 
standing, when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
pert  satire  or  the  flippany  of  her  youthful 
charges.  But,  Osric  would  not  let  the  sub- 
ject thus  escape  him.  "Pray,  madam/'  said 
he,  "  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Osgood  laid 
in  his  stock  of  potatoes,  before  he  went  to 
London  ?" 

MISS  T. 

Potatoes!  Yes  to  be  sure,  child:  why 
should  you  ask  that  question?  Are  you 
afraid  there  should9  nt  be  enough  to  last  the 
holidays? 

OSRIC. 

Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  exactly  my  mean- 
ing :  for  Paul  intends  to  do  nothing  but  eat 
potatoes,  till  Mr.  Osgood  returns  again. 

MISS  T. 

Nothing  but  eat  potatoes !  •  What  are  you 
saying,  child? 
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OSRIC. 

He  is  going  to  build  himself  a  house,  as 
I  was  informing  yon ;  and  there  ke  means 
to  sit  roasting  them  from  morning  till  night, 
which  is  what  he  calls  being  a  hermit,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

MISS  T. 

Roast  potatoes,  hermits,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe!  What  nonsense  are  you  talking, 
Osric  ? 

OSRIC. 

And  if  you  can  help  him  to  a  desert  island, 
besides,  "all  overgrown  with  rushes  and 
brambles,"  he  will  be,  beyond  measure, 
obliged  to  you.  ^ 

PAUL. 

Osric  is  only  quizzing  me,  madam :  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  pay  him  the  slightest  attention. 

08RIC. 

What!  would  you  attempt  to  deny  what 
I  have  said,  Paul?  Then  assure  yourself  I 
shall  not  help  you  build  the  housete-morrow. 
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*»AUfc. 

As  you  think  proper,  sir.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  not  want  your  assistance  :  I  can  build 
it  by  myself,  no  doubt. 

OSRIC 

There,  he  confesses ;  you  hear,  ma'am,  he 
will  build  it  by  himself. 

"  There  must  be  Something  in  all  this," 
said  Miss  Tabitha:  "are  you  really  attempt- 
ing1 such  a  silly  thing  as  to  build  a  house, 
Paul  ?"  Paul,  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
made  no  reply;  for  he  saw  that  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  hermitages  would  have 
still  less  effect  with  Miss  Tabitha  than  with 
Osric :  but  the  latter  without  delay  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  whole  affair,  satiriz- 
ing without  mercy  hisyoung  companion,  and 
leaving  the  lady  in  utter  amazement,  at  the 
Conclusion  of  his  story.  u  A  school-boy 
turn  hermit!"  at  length  she  ejaculated: 
"  what  will  the  world  come  to  "  Harkye, 
Paul,"  she  continued,  "I  see  no  great  harm 
in  your  amusing  yourself  with  making  wood- 
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en  huts,  and  so  long  asOsric  is  kind  enough 
to  keep  you  company,  and  preserve  you  in 
your  senses,  I  shall  not  object  to  it;  but  if 
you  intend  turning  hermit,  and  living  upon 
potatoes,  indeed,  I  will  take  care  you  shall 
have  plenty  of  them,  but,  rely  upon  it,  noth- 
ing else.' '  The  good  lady  then  bade  them 
good  night,  and  taking  the  hint,  they  retired 
to  their  chambers. 

The  next  morning  an  unexpected  incident 
prevented  Paul's  immediately  resuming  his 
labours  at  the  hut,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  did  not  intend  again  to  ask  Osric's 
assistance.  An  aged  cripple  was  observed 
by  the  latter,  proceeding  slowly,  by  the  help 
of  his  crutches,  up  the  village;  and  forget- 
ting at  the  moment  the  conversation  of  the 
preoeding  evening,  he  called  Paul  to  look 
at  him.  Paul  rather  sullenly  complied; 
when  the  poor  man,  as  he  passed,  implored 
their  charity.  Ever  alive  to  the  impulse  of 
compassion,  each  willingly  bestowed  hia 
mite  upon  the  unfortunate  mendicant,  whoso 
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tattered  coat  yet  betrayed  his  original  pro- 
fession to  have  been  that  of  a  soldier.  "  God 
bless  you,  my  young  masters!"  said  the 
man:  "may  you  never  know  the  want  of 
what  you  now  bestow !"  "You  have  seen 
some  service,  old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from 
your  crutches,"  observed  Osric;  "were you 
ever  in  the  West  Indies  ?"  "  Yes,  I  was,*1 
said  the  cripple,  sighing;  "'twas  there  I 
caught  the  yellow  fever,  the  first  disease  I 
ever  knew,  and  from  that  time  misfortune 
has  constantly  attended  me."  "Was  it  in 
J amaica  ?"  enquired  Osric.  "  At  Kingston, 
in  that  island,"  replied  the  veteran,  "where 
we  were  some  time  in  garrison."  "Were 
you  ever  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  ?" 
eagerly  enquired  Paul.  "  Come,  my  mas- 
ters," answered  the  old  man,  "you  have 
been  bouptifut  to  me,  and,  as  you  seem  in- 
quisitive lads,  you'll  be  pleased,  perhaps,  to 
hear  my  story:  let  me  sit  down  on  the 
hillock  under  the  trees,  and  I'll  tell  it  you." 
Qme  and,  Paul  both  expressed  the  strong- 
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est  curiosity  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
poor  cripple's  adventures,  but  intreated  him 
to  wait  while  they  procured  some  bread 
and  meat  from  Miss  Tabitha,  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  before  he  began.  And  they  ran 
into  the  house  with  that  intention ;  but  the 
cautious  lady,  after  listening  to  their  relation 
deliberately  walked  out  by  the  fore-court, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as  she  said, 
"  whether  or  not  the  man  was  an  impostor 
but  a  Utile  conversation  with  the  poor  object 
satisfying  her  scruples  on  this  head,  she 
evinced  a  degree  of  bounty  in  the  measure 
of  refreshment  she  dispatched  by  the  hands 
of  the  youthful  almoners,  which  at  once 
pleased  and  surprised  them.  And  after  a 
hearty  meal,  and  many  expressions  of  thank* 
fulness  to  his  kind  entertainers,  the  old  man, 
cheered  and  invigorated,  thus  began. 

THE  OLD  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

If  ever  you  saw  a  country  fair,  voting  gen* 
tlemen,  and  I  dare  say  you  may  have  seen 
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several  in  this  village,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  that  held  in  my  native  town ; 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  my  troubles 
since  that  fair-day,  when  overcome  by  its 
allurements,  I  surrendered  myself  up  to  in- 
toxication, and  by  that  single  weakness  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  future  misery.  I  was 
then  young  and  hearty,  and  that  fair-day 
was  the  finest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  at 
least  so  in  the  hey-day  of  my  spirits  it  ap- 
peared to  me;  and  I  willingly  gave  every 
moment  of  it  to  unrestrained  mirth  and  joy* 
But,  alas!  my  masters,  the  young  heart 
should  always  mistrust  itself,  when  it  feels 
itself  overtopping,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  head ; 
I  mean  when  its  own  lightness  carries  it  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  judgment.  Well, 
to  my  story.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  arose, 
and  called  my  only  sister,  and  our  aged 
mother,  to  prepare  them  to  accompany  me 
to  the  joyous  scene;  to  which  they  readily 
agreed ;  only  my  mother,  calling  me  aside, 
begged  me  to  remember  the  last  fair-day, 
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and  how  tipsy  I  then  got,  and  that  I  Would 
be  careful  not  to  repeat  my  fault  on  this  oc~ 
casion;  concluding  with  the  observation 
that  "  should  any  misfortune  befal  me, 
through  this  sinful  indulgence,  my  sister  and 
herself  would  lose  their  only  protector,  sup- 
port, and  happiness."  Little  did  I  thea 
think  that  my  good  mother's  words  would 
prove  less  a  caution  than  a  prophecy:  1 
promised  all  she  wished,  and  we  set  out  in 
the  best  humour,  with  ourselves  and  with 
each  other,  to  the  fair. 

Arrived  there,  the  morning  past  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  enough:  neither  didl  indulge 
in  the  propensity  which  had  so  often  excited 
my  kind  parent's  fears ;  but  it  was  for  th& 
reason  only,  that  my  old  drinking  compan- 
ions were  not  arrived;  and,  indeed,  as  usual, 
they  did  not  appear  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  running  and  hurling  matches,  and 
such  like  sports,  were  about  to  commence. 
But,  on  perceiving  me,  they  immediately 
insisted  upon  my  accompanying  them  to  their 
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booth ;  and  when  there  the  heat  of  the  wea<* 
titer,  and  the  elation  of  my  spirits,  hoth 
contributed  to  render  me  scarce  sensible  of 
the  quantity  I  drank;  and  intoxication  «nc» 
begun,  it  is  completed  with  little  difficulty. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  taken  great 
pains  to  enter  tite  boofch  unperceived  by  nay 
mother  and  sister,  and  prided  myself  on  the 
cunning  with  which  I  effected  my  purpose  £ 
thinking  that  when  I  rejoined  them,  I  could? 
laugh  at  their' fears,  should  they  have  fete 
any,  for  my  safety,  and  that  1  could  then; 
see  them  to  our  home  with  a  jnerry  hear^. 
And  yet  had  they  but  been  with  me  at  tiro 
moment  these  thoughts  arose,'  all  the  future 
troubles  of  my  life  might  Wte?  been  prevent- f 
ed.     A  recruiting  party  entered  our  booth 
at  first,  as  appeared,  merely  fir'  the  jMirpo-^ 
ses  of  chat  aft'd  soekftity:  Wnd  for  my  owit1 
part,  I  was  so  completely  deceived  by"ttieir> 
easy  unembarrassed'  behfevidtir,'  a£  tv^tt  •'air? 
so  convinced  of  the  liriaTter^le  fifton^ss  of! 
my  resolution  nener  to  Itefrssoldier;  that  I' 
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viewed  them  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension or  idea  of  my  being  prevailed  on  to 
enlist.   Yet  so  it  was  that,,  after  a  time 
when  they  had,  I  knew  not  how,  become  of 
our  party,  their  descriptions  of  the  happy 
carelessae&s  of  a  soldier's  life  so  inflamed 
my  imagination,  that  I  began  to  wish  I  had 
not  a  drooping  mother,  *nd  an  orphan  sis- 
ter, to  shield  and  provide  for.    At  this 
moment  I  heard  the  drums  and  fifes  attached 
to  the  party,  parading  the  fair  with  a 
sprightly,  animating  tune,  that  sewed  to 
speak  the  very  language  of  martial  triumph 
and  of  victory. 

In  an  instant,  deprived  as  I  was  of  reason 
by  the  liquor  I  had  druuk,  I  forgot  every 
thing  but  thesubjects  of  their  discourse,  and 
saw  nothing  but  the  waving  flag,  and  the 
glittering  apparel  that  decorate  the  person 
of  the  soldier.  The  men  perceived  the 
advantage  they  had  obtained,  and  now 
plying,  me  at  once  with  persuasions  and 
vfitii  liquor,  soon  m^de  w$  an  unresisting 
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prize:  nor  did  I  recover  from  my  delirum 
till  the  piercing-  shrieks  of  my  distracted 
mother  and  sister  recalled  me  in  some 
measure  to  myself,  as  the  soldiers  were 
leading  me,  with  several  others,  from  the 
fair.  Then  not  drunkenness  itself  could 
disguise  from  me  the  dreadful  realities  of 
my  situation ;  I  stood  mute  and  motionless, 
the  image  of  despair,  while  my  aged  mother 
wildly  clasped  my  knees,  and  my  sister  sob- 
bed upon  my  bosom. 

But  nothing  could  soften  the  unrelenting 
hearts  of  the  barbarians  who  were  now 
masters  of  my  fate:  they  only  laughed  at 
the  sorrows  of  these  dear  relatives,  and 
hurried  me,  too  quickly  for  them  to  resist 
or  follow,  to  the  next  town.  There,  as  soon 
as  I  was  sober,  I  was  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  compelled  to  take  the  oaths, 
marched  to  the  coast,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
embarked  to  join  what  is  called  the  con- 
demned regiment  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
nay  arrival  there,  I  caught  the  fever  peeu- 
r2 
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iiar  to"  the  country,  as  I  informed  you;  of 
/which  I  was  by  no  means  perfectly  recovered 
when  the  regiibent  was  ordered  to  join  an 
expedition  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing a  neighbouring  island,  not  then  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  trans* 
port  in  which  I  was  embarked,  being  a 
remarkably  swift  sailer,  parted  company  in 
the  night  from  the  rest;  and  in  the  morning, 
a  thick  fog  coming  on,  we  were  not  able  to 
distinguish  a  single  vessel.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  we  struck  upon  a  barren  rpck, 
and  the  ship  breaking  to  pieces,  the  few  poor 
creatures,  who,  with  myself,  were  saved, 
owed  their  lives  to  the  situation  we  hpd  to- 
gether held  upon  her  bowsprit;  which*  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  vessel,  floated  with  us 
to  a  part  of  the  rock  not  too  steep  to  allow 
of  our  climbing  to  its  summit.  Here,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  we  sat  down  ajad  lis- 
tened to  thewaves  below,  though  the  fog  was 
still  too  thick  to  allow  of  our  discerning  them. 
Shortly,  however,  it  dispersed;  an4  then 
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while  employed  as  you  have  witnessed  in 
hedging  from  the  benevolent  my  daily  bread : 
for  I  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  ser- 
vice to  become  a  pensioner  at  Chelsea.  So 
now,  my  young  friends,  I  have  told  my  story 
as  I  promised  you,  and  with  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  and  my  best  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

As  the  old  soldier,  assisted  by  the  youths, 
now  rose,  he  added:  "  I,  that  should  have 
f  been  the  staff  of  support  to  a  declining 
*'  mother,  am  punished,  as  you  see,  for 

#  early  excess,  and  youthful  self-confidence, 
*f  by  having  these  poor  crutches  only  for 
"  my  leaning  staves  in  age  and  in  poverty 
Osrie  enquired  the  fate  of  the  soldier's 
mother  and  sister. ;  "My  mother,  poor  good 

creature!"  he  replied,  "she  was  in  her 
"  grave  a  sacrifice  to  grief,  before  I  reach- 

*  ed  my  native  land  again :  and  my  sister, 
"  urged  by  want,  I  was  told,  had  taken  to 
"  bad  courses,  and  was  gone  nobody  knew 
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"  where;  so  that  since  that  fatal  fair-day 
"  I  have  •  never  set  my  eyes  on  either 
of  them." 

.  ''Here,  old  man !"  said  Osric,  "is  a  trifle 
more  for  the  entertainment  you. have  given 
Vs."  "And  another  trifle  from  me,"  said 
Paul.  "God  bless  you,  my  good  young 
masters,  and  preserve  you  from  self -pre* 
sumption — for  that  is  my  best  prayer,"  said 
the  cripple,  and  limped  away. 

Paul,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
was  thoughtful;  and  when,  in  the  afternoon, 
Osric  proposed  a  walk  to  the  market-town 
nearest  the  village,  to  purchase  a  few  books 
for  their .  holiday  reading,  he  cheerfully 
consented  to  accompany  him. 
,  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  again 
Hsked  Osric  to  go.  with  him  to  recommence 
their  labours  at  the,hut.  .Osric  smiled,  but 
did  not  refuse  his  services.  .  "Siace  it's 
begun,  it  may  as  well  be  tiompleted,"  said 
Paul.  And  without  another  word  Osric 
followed  him  to  the  haulm  field. 
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low'  great  was' our  dismay  at  Ending  that 
not  a  sail  was  perceptible  air  around  us, 
throughout  the  boundless  horizon.  The 
rock  we  were -on  was  of  small  extent,  and 
totally  barren;  and  without  provision  for  a 
single  day  in  our  possession,  a  death  yet  more 
dreadful  than  that  ire  bad  esoaped  seemed  in- 
evitable to  all.  Night  came,  and  a  fine  serene 
star-light  sky  succeeding  to  the  fog  of  the 
morning,  we  walked  about  the  rook  notf eeling 
as  you  may  suppose  any  disposition-  to  sleep, 
till  wearied  nature,  exhausted  by  the  want  of 
rest  and  food,  sank  us  in  temporary-repose. 

To  my  inexpressible  joy  I  was  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  loud  and  joyful  shouts  of 
my  shipmates,  some  of  whom,  having  arisen 
earlier  than  the  others,  had  dtescried  a  soil 
shaping  her  course  directly  towards  us. 
.  It  proved  one  of  our  owq  company;  which 
haying  lagged  behind  as  much  as  we  had 
ran  before  the,  rest^  had  likewise  lost  sight 
of  the  remaining,  transports,  ahd  had  heen 
completely  separated  hy  the  fog.  Yoa  will 
r  3 
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readily  believe  thai  we  made  every  signal 
in  our  power  to  attract  the  notice  of  out 
comrades,  in  which  we  providentially  sue* 
ceeded ;  were  received,  to  our  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  on  board ;  well  fed  and  provid- 
ed for;  and,  after  two  days  sail,  arrive^  at 
the  place  of  our  destination,  in  time  to  as** 
sist  in  the  attack  then  about  to  take  place 
from  the  other  transports,  upon  the  princi- 
pal sea-port  town  in  the  Island.  The  enter- 
prize  was.  completely  successful ;  and  I  trust 
I  felt  as  Britons  should  feel  in  the  hour  of 
danger  encountered  for  our  country's  cause; 
but  a  shot,  which  shattered  both  my  thighs, 
as  my  company  was  advancing  with  an  en- 
thusiasm I  cannot  describe,  to  take  an  ele- 
vated fort,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  ren- 
dered me  the  decrepid  being,  you  see  me, 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  my  years,  though 
now  more  than  sixty.  Ever  since,  these 
Crutches,  with  which  I  was  provided  after 
leaving  the  hospital  at  Plymouth,  where  on 
our  return  we  landed,  have  been  my  support, 
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As  soon  as  they  were  settled  to  tbeir 
work  agsftn,  a  dialogue  in  the  usual  form 
commenced. 

G9R1C. 

The-poor*  soldier  did  not  deem  much 
pleased  with  hk  desert  island,  I  thought, 
Paul.  • 

PAUL. 

True:  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if 
I  were  cast  away,  a  barren  rock  might  hap* 
pen  to  be  my  portion  as  well  as  his.  - 
osRie. 

I  hope  'his  story  proved  a  lessor  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  happiness  upon  desert 
islands,  then. 

Paul. 

Perhaps  it  h*s;  but  still,  as  I  never  consi- 
dered a  desert  islajid  in  particular,  but  only 
retirement  and  seclusiort,  necessary  to  hap- 
piness, my  opinions  are  not  'materially 
changed. 

osjtio. 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 
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PAUL, 

Why  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  choose 
the  way  of  life  we  think  most  agreeable  ? 

48RIC. 

For  this  simple  reason:  that  we  have 
duties  to  perform  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  seeking,  so  far  as  not  to 
trespass  upoi*  duty,  our  own  enjoyment. 

PAUL. 

You  think  then  we  have  no  right  to  turn 
hermits  if  we  prefer  it? 

OSRIC, 

J  do:  and  pray  consider  what  would 
become  of  the  world  if  every  body  was  ia 
turn  hermit. 

PAUL. 

Might  not  every  body  be  happier? 

OSRIC, 

No:  for  we  are  by  nature  social  beings; 
and  withoutsociety,  I  have  read,  our  powers 
of  mind  decline  for  want  of  exercise,  and 
enjoyment  itself  is  deprived  of  its  zest  by  it* 
own  selfishness, 
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Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  regard  to 
happiness  as  well  a*  duty  should  lead  us  to 
live,  like  others,  in. society? 

OSRIC;  . 

Decidedly.  . 

And  be  slaves  to  the  very  customs  we 
may  hold  in  contempt  i 
osjlic. 

The  petty  customs  of  those  around  us 
are  in  general  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
thought  for  their  reform ;  and  a  strtag  roiftd*  • 
it  appears  to  me,  may  despise,  but  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  avoid  them. 

.;  -  *4*IL. 

What!  is  it  nptore  magnanimous,  too,  to 
live  in  the  World,  than  to  redte  from  it  ?  • 
ofcjtic.  ...  • 

You.  have  yourself  allowed  it  to.  be, so* 
for  you  say  you  do  not  consider  the  bgrj&UV 
life  an  exercise  of  virtue*  but  a  mere  source 
of  enjoyment.  .   -    "  .  • 
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PAUL* 

You  seem  to  have  me  every  way.  Peay 
where  did  you  acquire  your  philosophy?  . 

OSRIC.   1    :'•'.—!  . 

I  will  show  you  the  work  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  it,  whenever  you  please*'  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  these  sentiments  upon 
you  as  my  own  5  they*  are  the  results 'of 
greater  experience  than  at  my  years  I  ean 
possibly  have  acquired;* 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  p?»s*g«. 
in  the  work  you  mention  ? 

OSRIC.         *        "  ■ 

One  remarkable  passage' is  ipipressed 
upon  my  memory:  **  Take  the  world  as  you 
"  find  it :  if  you  find  ought  ih  it  to  laugh 
"  at,  pity  while  you  laugh  \  and  do  not,  by 
"  the  affectation  of  singularity,  expose 
"  yourself  to  ridicule,  more  just  than  ttfat 
u  you  bestow*"  »  ■  . 

•   1  '  -    -  PAUL.  '  '  1 

Then  I  suppose  I  must  be  content  to  eat' 
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my  dinner,  in  company  with  a  hundred  pair 
of  eyes,  as  usual* 

OSRIC. 

Does  it  not  look  a  little  like  vanity  to 
suppose  that  every  body  must  be  occupied 
in  regarding  yo*?  And  be  assured  that  the 
bashful  awkwardness  betrayed  by  some* 
people  in  company,,  has  its  foundation  fre- 
quently in  thai  mean  ^principle,  raiherthan  in 
genuine  modesty.  Besides,  such  insignifl- 
cant  troubles  as  those  which  appear  to  have 
indaoadyoq  to  turn  hermit;  itiugUt  perkaps 
shew  some  resolution  to  subdue,  but  it  is 
dastardly  to  flee  fromthem. 

PAUL.  ' 

Give  me  yew  haqd,  Osric;  you  hanre 
converted  me.  But  yoii  will  not  ofcjeofc to 
our  finishing  the  hut,  now-  wci  havet  pro- 
ceeded so  far  with  it?  s 

I  think  we  might  find<abettef  employment. 
But  so  long  as  we^don^t  build  castles  in  the* 
airr  under  Hie  names  of  raral  hfenakages  aati 

VOL.  I.  8 
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desert  islands,  there  can  bo  no  great  harm, 
as  Miss  Tabithasays,  in  building  a  wooden 
hut  in  a  haulm  field.      » » 

PAUL. 

And  there  may  be  a  pleasure,  you'll  allow, 
in  the  idea  that  a  house  is  one's  own,  be  it 
ever  so  homely. 

08RIC. 

True:  did  it  deserved©  be  called  a  house, 
when  the  labour  is  over. 

But  if  I  make  it  answer  the;  purposes  of 
one—  -j 

.    OSHIC.  . 

You  are  not  perfectly  cured  yet  of  your 
henriitage  mama,  I  perceive,  Paul:  but 
come,  enough,  has, been  said  upon'  the  sub- 
ject; let  us  pursue  the  work  we  have  chosen y 
and  industriously.. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  the  now  reconciled 
friends,  the  hut  Was  soon  seen  complete; 
exciting  the  derision  of  the  villagers,  and  a 
compassionate  9mj|e  from  Mm  Tabiiba; 
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though  in  reality,  while  the  boughs,  with 
which  it  was  interlaced  above  tad  around, 
remained  green,  its  appearance  was  not  un- 
pleasing.  It  had  besides  the  accompani- 
ments of  a  rudely  formed  chimney,  and  an 
aperture  termed  a  window ;  neither  of  which 
Paul's  former  architectural  attempts  had 
possessed :  and  when  after  so  much  extra- 
ordinary effort  and  contrivance,  Hs  owner 
saw  himself  sole  master  of  the  verdant  dwel- 
ling, the  consequential  strut,  and  the  airs  of 
possession  he  assumed  beneath  its  lowly  roof, 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Osrio, 
who  saw  that  the  embers  of  hermit-pride  yet 
glowed  within  the  bosom  of  the  recent  con- 
vert. Neither  was  he  pleased  to  observe 
that  Paul  was  far  better  entertained  with 
the  hut  than  with  bis  company  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  holidays;  though  he 
contrived  occasionally  to  turn  this  circum- 
stance to  profit,  by  bringing  the  books  h* 
had  lately  purchased,  and  reading  them  un- 
der its  shade,  as  the  season  proved  remark- 
s  2 
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ably  hot,.  witkhis  companion ;  aii4  the  latter 
to  do  blip  justice,  though  he  preferred  his 
leafy  abode,  either  with  or  without  Osric, 
Osric  alone,  yet  always  rec^yed  the  youth 
jwitii  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  was  ;rauoh 
gratified  with  his  ^oeiety. 

Thus  passed  the  <vae&tioa : Osric  varying 
his  mental  pursuits  with  healthful  walks, 
Paul  his  meditations  in  ttie  hut  with  the 
employment  ,of  pardungpets  aud  roasting 
potatoes ;  Miss  Tabitha  willingly  affording 
him  the  Utter  agreeably  -  to  promise.  The 
day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  pupils 
come  ftt  ia^t,  and  Osri6  wished  bis  friend  to 
leave  the  haulm  field  oA  Ihat  afternoon  at 
least,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
him  t6  meet  Mr.  Osgood  and  tbe'fr  school* 
fellows  at  some  distance  from  tfcp  village. 
'But  Paul  refused^  saying  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  hut  to'  prepare  wine  and 
toasted  potatoes  for  a  fetf  of  liter  particular 
friends. 

Osric,  therefore,  trudged;  sturdily  along 
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the  Jbondoa  road  without  him,  ami  had  not 
gone  more  thap  <i  few  miles,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  cavalcade,  enveloped  with  clouds 
of  dust,  approaching.     He  was  greeted 
with  shouts  from  the  youthful  train,  the 
moment  he  was  seen  by  them,  and  Mr. 
Osgood,  who  was  ip  the  first  chaise,  imn 
mediately  ordered  it  to  stop  to. adjust  him. 
Kindly  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  the  pre- 
ceptor than  enquired  for  Paul,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  tfcstt  he  should  not  hare  aceom~, 
panied  him.  Osric  w.^s  therefore  obliged  to 
recount  all  the  aircurostances  of  the  erection 
tf  the  hut;  *pd  related  besides  the  conver- 
sations they  had  hety  together  on  the  subject 
Ofheraitages  aqd  desert  islands.  When 
he  had  concluded,  "It  is  a  phy,"  said  Mr. 
Osgood,  "  that  Paul,  who,  has  naturally  a 
good  disposition,  should  indulge  in  so  un-. 
toctaUe  a  spirit :  I  sincerely  wish  his ,  ootn- 
ptete  cure,  yet  I  shall  be  aorry  if  his  folly 
srer  subjects  him  to  aHy  serious  privation, 
or  unlucky  incident,  as  ito  oowequence. 
s  a 

\ 
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The  chaises  now  rapidly  approached  the 
Tillage.    The*  evening  advanced,  and  one 
of  the  pupils  remarking  the  uncommonly 
vivid  effect  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the 
western  sky,  Mr.  Osgood's  attention  was 
excited,  and  he  observed,  "vivid  indeed! 
the  splendour  appears  more  than  natural!" 
On  turning  an  angle  of  die  road,  the  school- 
bouse,  the  village  spire,  and  the  lofty 
poplars,  all  stood  in  seeming  darkness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  strong  red  light  of  the 
sky  behind  them.   Mr.  Osgood  tras  visibly 
alarmed,  though,  merely  desiring  the  post- 
boy to  drive  as  fast  as  possible,  he  repressed 
his  emotion:  but  when,  in  a  lew  minutes, 
it  became  evident  that  the  glare  proceeded 
from  the  haulm  field  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  Osric,  turning  pale,  extlaimed"  Paul ! 
Paul!  he  has  surely  set  fire  to  the  hut  I** 
"Doubtless!"  replied  Mr.  Osgood;  and  | 
the  post-boy,  who  had  also  observed"  the 
light,  hearing  the  exclamation  of  the  travel* 
lers  within,  waited  not  for  commands,  but 
re-lashed  his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 
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They  arrived.  Mr.  Osgood,  darting  from 
the  chaise,  followed  by  Osric  aad  the  other 
pupils,  rushed  through  the  bouse,  and  om 
gaining  the  shrubbery  behind  it,  beheld  the 
haulm  field  one  wide  scene  of  conflagration. 
Osric's  surmise  was  literally  correct,  for 
Paul,  having  left  the  hut  to  obtain  potatoes, 
after  lighting  a  fire  within  it  for  the  purpose 
of  roastingtbem,*n  returning  found  that  the 
flame  had  by  some  means  communicated  to 
the  walls  of  his  dwelling,  and  not  only  wrapt 
it,  but  the  angle  of  the  edge  behind,  and  the 
haulm  in  front,  in  a  general  blaze.  Any 
attempt  thathecouldmaketoquenchthefire 
would  hare  been  idle  and  unavailing,  for  the 
hut,  ihehedge- trees,  and  stubble,  all  parched 
as  they  were  by  a  long  previous  droughty 
burnt  with  a  fury  inconceivable,  particularly 
as  a  strong  evening  breeae  had  just  set  in, 
which  spread  the  raging  devastation,  and 
even  threatened  to  parry  the  flames  to  the 
academy.    Notwithstanding,  after  a  mo* 
meat's  observation,  and  seeing  that  Paul 
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himself, .  who  with  a  countenance  of  terror 
now  approached,  was  safe  from  the  devour- 
ing element,  Mr.  Osgood  grew  calm, 
contenting  himself  with  a  reprimanding 
look,  and,  remarking  that,  the  road  which 
separated  the  field  from  the  shrubbery 
would  most  probably  terminate  the  mischief, 
added,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  wind  bfed 
not  blown  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  which 
cade  the  wood  ,  must  almost  inevitably  have 
been  destroyed. 

:  The  other  chaises  had  now  come  up,  and 
the  .road  just  mentioned  was  filled  with,  the 
pupils,  and  the  wondering  villagers,  till  the 
increasing  heat-compelled  them  to  retire. 
\  As  Mr.  Osgood  anticipated,  however, 
the  flames,  wanting  fuel  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hedge:  which  bordered  on  the  road, 
expired  of  themselves,  and  tiler  field  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  onlya  black  snrfaceywi thhere 
and  there  alow  expiring  embers,  the  remains 
of  the  yellow  haulm.  Providentially,  also, 
the  ground  on  each,  side  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
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field  was  lying  fallow,  so  that  the  damage 
in  those  directions  extended  only  to  the 
hedges,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remained ; 
and  the  wood,  as  before  observed,  was  se- 
cured by  the  wind's  setting  strongly  from  it. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the 
proper  severity  with  which  Mr.  Osgood 
regarded  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  calamity ; 
the  restitution  the  father  of  that  youth  felt 
himself  obliged  to  make  to  Mr.  O.  for  his 
loss  of  property  on  the  occasion ;  the  kind 
sympathy  of  Osric;  with  the  general  jeers 
of  his  other  school-fellows  and  the  villagers : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Paul  was  never  hence- 
forward troubled  with  longings  for  a  desert 
island,  or  a  lonely  hermitage;  nor  ever 
again  thought  of  assuming  the  habits  and 
character  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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tale  nr. 

THE  FAITHFUL  CREOLE  LAD; 

OR,  ,     ,     •  t 

€tU\  b»  Jut*. 

Sobjbct  of  Instruction — Principle  of  the 

Trial  by  Jury.       '       J'  *'  1     '  ' 

OfiRIC,  the  Creole  lad*  mentioned  in  our . 
preceding  Tale,  was  distinguished  among*  * 
the  young  academicians  by  an  affectionate* 
regard  towards  Mr*  Osgood  and  his  family, 
and  a  zeal  for  whatever  related  to  their* 
interests,  thai  resembled  the  ardent  attach- 
ment of  a  son,  rather  than  the  respectful 
devotion  of  a  scholar. 

Separated  from  his  parents  in  Jamaica  by 
the  immense  ocean,  he  seemed  to  consider 
Mr.  Osgood  as  a  second  father;  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  warmest  natural  affections, 
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bestowed  Ihem  without  reserve  on  his  parent 
by  adoption.  Not  that  his  sense  of  filial  love 
and  duty  was  at  all  diminished  by  absence 
from  £ii  native  home }      the  cefttcary,  bis 
fervent  prayers  were  daily  breathed  for  hi* 
far-distant  relatives;  a»d  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  was  to  return  to  the  island  which  gave 
him  birth:    but  the  very  deprivation  he 
experienced  of  the  paternal  roof,  appeared 
to  inspire  him  with  the  stronger  attachment 
to  that,  beneath  which  he  received  instruc- 
tion, blewded  with  the  most  frfendly  and 
endearingJriridness.    Yes,  strange  as  ai-the 
outset  it  may  appear,  Ostfic-  was  at  one 
period  of  Ms  education,  implicated  withose 
of  hie  school-fellows,  in  a  chaise  uf  the 
blackest  nature,  made  by,  the  preceptor 
himself. 

The  pupils,  one  morning,  were  all  seated 
at  their  several  desks,  and  the.hum  of  m- 
dudtrious  occupation  bald  camiaeaced  in  the 
school-room,  ftheniMr.  Osgood,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  sea*,. commanded  silence. 
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and  the  doors  to  be  closed.  In  an  iustant, 
the  falling  of  a  pin  would  have  beeu 
distinctly  audible  in  a  room,  in  which  a 
hundred  youths,  with  their  Various  ushers, 
were  assembled;  and  anxiety,,  curiosity, 
and  suspense,  for  a  moment  universally  per* 
\aded.  The  tutor  rose,  with  a  mixture  of 
sadness  and  severity  in  his  countenance, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 
.  "  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me,  young 
'<  gentlemen,  to<  be  compelled  to  address 
"  you  this  morning  on  a  subject,  which,  I 
"  am  persuaded,,  will  give  infinite  distress 
"  to  the  generality  of  those  before  me.  Last 
"  night,  my  property  was  attacked  by  a 
"  robber!— i-yoti  are  surprised,  and  shocked, 
u  I  see  ;  you  will  be  more  so,  whea  l  tell  you 
"  that  you  are  all  personally  acquainted  with- 
"  the  culprit:  that  he  is  within  this  very 
"  room,  and  even  now  seated  amongst  you ! 
"  Yet,  gentlemen,  I  confess  I  knew  not  to 
1  "  whom  exactly  to  impute  the  heinous 
'<  attempt  for  though  my  suspicions  rest 

VOL.  I.  T 
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"  solely  upon  one,  there'  are  ttdo  whom 
«  impartial  justice  demands  should  be  ar- 
"  raigned  for  the  offence,  since  two  were,) 
«  in  appearance  at  least*  intoned  in*  the! 
"  perpetration  of  it.    Osbic  Kjemkaiui,  and' 
«  Archer  Hamilton,  stand  forth!" 

The  faces  of  all  present  bore  ample'  tes- 
timony to  the  emotions  of  shame,  grief,  and 
indignation,  during  this  intn>dnett>ry  ha- 
rangue; mingled  With  the  utmost  surprise, 
when  the  names  above  recited  were  pro- 
nounced. 

"  At  midnight,"  continued  Mr.  Osgood^ 
as  Osric  and  Archer  advanced,  "  I  was 
«  awakened  by  a  noise  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
"  and  1  beheld  the  two  youths  now  before 
«  you  mutually  struggling,  awLeaeb  ac- 
"  cusing  the  other  of  a -design  to  rob  my 
"  pocket-book,  which  certainly  bad  been 
"  taken  from  my  coat  pocket  by  one  of 
"  them,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Osric, 
«  Both,  as  you  all  kno  w,  have  slept  latterly 
«?  in  separate  beds  in  my  chamber;  and 
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"  both  probably ,  if  awake  at  the  time  when 
*c  I  retired  to  rest,  saw  me  examine  the 

contents  of  the'  book,  and  might  notice 
"  where  I  placed  it.  However  that  were, 
"  I  discovered  them  in  the  situation  I  hare 
*'  described;  and  being  unable' at  the  mo- 
"  ment,  from  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  to 
"  distinguish  signs  of  guilt  in  the  coun- 
"  tenarice  of  either,  I  directed  them  both  to 
«  return  to.  their  beds,  thinking  to  investi- 
"  gate  the  matter  fully  this  morning.  But 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  matchless 

artifice  and  effrontery  of  at  least  one  of 
«  these  boys,  my  endeavours  to  arrive  at 

the  truth  have  as  yet  been  unavailing. 
"  Not  but  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 

strongly  sw&pect  the  real  criminal,  but 
*'  not  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  cir* 
-**  cumstanoes,  proofs  of  his  criminality,  I 
"  forbear  to  prejudice  your  minds  by  so 
"  much  as  hintin  g  at  the  youth  I  so  suspect . 

No,  gentlemen,  far  be  it  from  me,  to 
*  condemn  and  punish  upon  such  slight 
T  2 
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"  grounds  as  my  owe  surmises,  howeve* 
"  justly,  in  appearance,  founded ;  Iconsti- 

tute  yourselves  the  judges  of  these  lads, 
"  and  for  that  purpose  shall  put  them  upon 
"  their  formal  trial.  Choose  from  amongst 
"  your  eiders  a  judge  and  jury,  and  let  the 
"  accused  choose  each  his  counsel:  for  my 
(f,  own  part  I  shall  appear  simply  as  a  wit- 
«  ness;  and,  remember,  that  it  will  be  your 
"  duty  to  receive  my  evidence,  not  as  that 
u  of  your  preceptor,  but  as  of  some  person 
"  previously  unknown  to  you*  . 

"  I  appoint  the  trial  to  take  place  on  this 
"  day  fortnight;  and,  in  the  mean -time, 
"  absolutely  forbid  all  communication,  on 
tc  this  or  any  other  subject,  with  Osric  Kin- 
"  nard  and  Archer  Hamilton;  who  are  to 
"  be  considered  prisoners  of  the  court  now 
"  constituted,  and  as  such  will  be  kept 
"  separately  confined,  and  allowed  alter- 
"  nately  the  privilege  of  air  and,  exercise, 
<*f  when  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
u  their  health,  and  then  only.  And  I  trust 
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"  that  you  will  all  of  you  employ  the  inter- 
"  veniog  tune  in  making  yourselves  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  principles  of  that 
"  admirable  institution  of  our  country,  the 
"  Trial  by  Jury;  in  regard  to  which,  I 
"  dare  say,  some  of  you  may  be  able  to  afford 
u  information  to  the  rest:  while,  I  doubt- 
"  not,  the  result  of  our  trial  will  be  your 
"  full  cottviotion  of  the  guilt  tor  innocence  6f 
"  one  or  of  both  the  parties  accused,  as  well 
"  as  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  that  mode* 
"  of  trial  itself,  and  Ha  eminently  happy 
"  tendency  to  <levelope,  iatuofet  cases,  the 
"  simple,  anvitialed  truth. 

"  Osrie  Kinnard  and  Arche*  Hamilton, 
"  proceed  immediately  to  the  apartments  1) 
"  have  named  to  you:  which  presume  not 
"  to  teaye  without  my  special  permission. 

until  you  receive  an  orde*  fop  your  at- 
"  tendance  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  from 
"  this  day  instituted  for  the  investigation 
"  of  occult  offences '  committed  in  the 
"  academy  " 

t  3 
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In  silence  the  lads  obeyed  the  tutor's 
mandate;  and  Mr.  Osgood  then  command- 
ing the  general  attention  to  the  tasks  of  the 
morning,  scarcely  a  whisper  ensued  amongst 
the  pupils  till  play-time.  Then,  indeed,  the 
expression  of  the  various  sentiments  with 
which  Mr.  Osgood's  communication  was 
regarded,  became  loud  and  universal;  and 
whilst  that  of  admiration  for  their  preceptor's 
justice  and  impartiality  was  fervent  and 
unanimous,  that  of  indignant  horror  at  the 
attempt  upon  his  property  was  deservedly 
notlessso.  Much,  too,  was  curiosityexcited, 
and  many  the  opinions  advanced,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of 
Osrie  and  Archer ;  some  affirming  that  both 
undoubtedly  were  guilty,  whilst  others 
maintained  that  Osrie  only,  or  that  Archer 
only,  was.  likely  so  much  as  to  conceive  of 
so  wicked  an  intention.     On  the  contrary, 
a  few  professed  to  suspend  their  opinions 
till  the  evidence,  and  examinations  of  each, 
had  been  gone  through  on  the  day  of  trial; 
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and  these  latter,  it  wag  observed,  were  those 
who  made  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  com- 
plying with  Mr.  Osgood's  injunction  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  peculiarly  English  institution, 
called  Trial  by  Jury. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these 
youths  in  particular,  will  be  seen  in  thef 
occurrences  on  the  trial  itself;  for  Mr.  Os- 
good, faithful  to  his  promise  to  concern 
himself  simply  as  a  witness  in  the  business, 
interfered  in  the  preparations  only  so  far  as 
to  provide  counsel,  jury,  and  witness  boxes, 
which  wesre  purposely  constructed  for  this 
and  similar  occasions.  The  senior  boy  wag 
unanimously  elected  judge,  and  the  forty- 
eight  next  in  seniority  appointed  to  compose 
*  jury,  from  which  number  twelve  were 
afterwards  chosen  by  ballot,  to  act  on  the 
trial  pending,  subject  ti>  objection  from  the 
prisoners  themselves;  who,  in  case  of  such 
objection,  w«re  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of 
others  from  the  remaining  tbirty-six.  Mr. 
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Osgood  himself  communicated  personally 
with  Osric  and  Archer  on  the  subject  x>f 
counsel,  and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
of  each  was,  through  the  medium  of  the  pre- 
ceptor, appointed,  and  permitted  to  confer 
each  with  his  accused  friend  accordingly, 
.  From  a  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the 
parties  implicated,  Mr.  Osgood  would  will- 
ingly have  kept  the  proceedings  a  secret 
from  the  village;  but  finding  that,  impossible, 
he  thought  it  best  to  adopt  a  contrary  re- 
solution, and,  by  requesting  the  attendance 
qf  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  t<?  make 
the  impression  upqn  the  pupils  in  general 
more  solemn  and  striking.  Every  thing 
therefore  being  arranged,  and  the  visitors 
and  scholars  assembled  in  the  school-room 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  judge  seated  at 
Mr.  Osgood's  desk,  the  jury  in  their 
box,  and  Mr.  Osgood  himself  with  the 
visitors,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
bar,  and  the  trial  commenced.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  opening  of  the  examination?* 
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the  judge  arose,  ajpd  thug  addressed  the 
audience. 

" I4ADI pa3GEN1XE|f en,  andPuw^^i Mwr 
"  lore  Acadejiy,— It  may  be  unnecessary 
"  to  remind  you ,of  the  cause  of  youraseejn- 
"  bUng  here  this  day  :  tbe  o&^nee  imputed  td 
"  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  is  but  too  well 
"  known,  I  fear,  to  all  of  ydn* :  but  it  would 
"  be  unbecoming  injme  to  kit  this  opportu* 
"  nity  escape  of  expressing  the  sense  which, 
"  in  common  with  the  other  scholars,  I 
«  entertain  of  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Osgood 
"  in  permitting  this  free  and  fair  i&vestiga* 
"  tion  of  tbe  late  atrocious  attempt  upon  bis 
"  personal  property.  1  am  sure  all  who 
"  hear  me  will  concur  in  die  sentiment,  that 
"  the  oosbduot  of  our  preceptor  in .  transfer- 
"  ring  judgment  from  himself  to  us,  in  a 
"  cause  so  peculiarly  bis  own,  is  such  as  to 
"  merit  our  waratesit  thanks,  and  is  in  itself 
"  an  obligation,  independent  of  those  mare 
"  constantly  receiving,  at  his  hands,  which 
"  we  may  vainly  hope  to  repay.  .  In  one 
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"  respect  only  am  I  the  subject  of  so  much 
"  as  a  hint  from  him,  relative  to  my  conduct 
"  on  thisr  occasion;  and  that  regards  the 
"  improvement  I  am  desired  to  use  my 
"  humble  endeavours  to  educe  from  it,  in 
"  an  explanation,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
M  younger  auditors,  of  the  principles  of  that 
"  palladium  ef  the  British  constitution, 
"  Trial  by  Jury — to  which,  with  the  per- 
"  mission  of  this  assembly,  J  will  now 
u  proceed. 

"  That  this  noble,  I  had  almost  said 
*'  sacred,  institution  originated  with  our 
(i  Saxon  progenitors,  is  a  fact,  I  believe, 
"  generally  allowed ;  though  some  conceive 
"  it  to  have  existed,  with  some  variety  in 
'<  its  general  features,  among  all  the  northern 
"  European  nations  coeval  with  them. 
"  Others,  however,  derive  itq  origin  from 
■ "  our  great  and  good  king  Alfred;  and, 
"  certainly,  we  cannot  attribute,  with 
«  greater  probability,  to  any  prince  who 
*'  has  adorned  the  annals,  of  o\\r  country, 
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"  the  conception  of  so  wise  and  excellent 
"  an  institution;  or,  at  all  events,  many 
"  grqat  and  important  improvements  in  it* 
"  But  the  perfection  in  which  we  find  it 
"  flourishing  in  oar  own  time*  is,  doubt- 
*'  less,  the  result  oC  tht  cojqbinM  experience 
"  of  the  centuriss  that  havfe  subsequently 
"  elapsed — a  perfection  which. frorfe  pefcu- 
"  liarly  ha*  rendered  pur  legislature  the 
"  envy  and  admiration  of  fortigpers,  and, 
"  in  more  than  oflp  instancy  lattery,  the 
"  object'  of  their  io>iU4ioa  al^Q.  ,  Of  the 
u  grand  leading  principle  of  this,  iusirtu- 
"  tion  I  ajaqi  #ow  jto  speak,  which  is  tfris : 
"  that  no  subject  of  the  British  empire  shall 
"  he  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or,  property*^ 
"  as  a  punishment  for  any  ofl^uce  laid. to> 
"  his  charge,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
"  sovereign,  or,  of  liip  repre^ptajive  the 
"  magistrate ;  nor  until  he  sha.U  >ave  W» 
"  adjudged  guilty  of  such  offenpejhy  twelve 
"  of  his  peers  or  equals  in  the  community : 
which  twelve  he  may,  previous  to  hi* 
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"  trial,  object  to  altogether,  or  to  particu- 
V  kur  individuals  among  them,  and  appoint 
"  others  of  his  own  choosing  in  their  room. 

"  Though  in  criminal  cases  he  is  not  by 
"  law' -allowed  <5oun$el^*  except  only  in 
w  prosecutions  for  treasoti,  and  though 
<f  the  case  before  us  is  one  of  those  consi- 
u  dered  criminal  by  the  legislature;  yet^  by 
f<  Mr.  Osgood* s  particular  advice,  the  pri- 
iC  soners  at  the  bar  bare  e&eti  fchosen  eotin- 

*  sel  for  themselves  • f  and  the  ycfun  *  getitie- 

*  lhen  nommated  hf  them,  will,'  I  have  no 
u  doofbt,  frorif  the  ieal  they  have  displayed 
w  in-aoqwainttng' themselves  With  the  duties 
«  of  their  ofllce,  perforin  *theto  to  the  full 
u  satisfaction  of  their  setfertfl  clients.  For 

*  !niy  dwii  part,  conscious  of  my  tinfcvbrthi- 
H  ness  and  inability  adequately  to  acquit 
"  myself  in  the  high  station  delegated  to 
"  me  by  Mr.  Osgood,  I  fiave  to  throtf  my- 

*  s^lf,  in  unfeigned  humility,  upon  the 

*  Justly  considered  by  many  persons  a  defect  iu  our  com- 
jhoti  la**.     '    '   * '  \     '  *   - '  1  -  J 
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"  indulgence  of  the  ^  audience.  But  t 
M  cannot  conclude,  without'  particularly 
"  impressing  upon  all  present,  that  ouf 
"  preceptor,  in  this  resignation  of  his  au->* 
"  thority,  has  resigned  it,  for  the  tiipe 
u  being,  intoto  ;  and  conies  into  this  eotfrt 
"  as  an  aggrieved,  but,  in  all  other  respects,* 
"  As  an  indifferent  person." 

ft  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  j—Ydu' will  con-^ 
"  sider,  without  favour' or  partiality  *  of 
"  the  evidence  now  to  be  produced  before 
**  you ;  you  are  not  to  be  actuated  by  respUci" 
"  for  the  accuser  as  your  preceptor,  nor  by4 
w  affection  for  foe  prisoner^  as  ydur  schooU 
«  fellows,  in  the  verdict  you  will  pro* 
"  n  ounce1,  you  will  search  fdr'the  simple 
u  truth  in  your  oMrn  cdnsdiefice9,  aftd  de<* 

cide  as  they  shall  spontaneously  direct1 
"  you* 

"  YdUj  gefltleine'iijCbutwelfd!' tbfe  prose"- 
'*  cution,  and  for  the  prisdher^  Will  each ' 
"  and  all  of  you  devote  fhe  whole  powers  of 
"  your  understandings  and  your  eloquence^ ' 

vol*  u  ii 
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«  to  the  service  of  your  particular  clients ; 
u  severally  placing  yourselves,  in  ypur  own 
"  minds,  in  the  situations  of  the  parties  for 
"  whom  you  are  retained,  and  exerting 
"  your  every  faculty  accordingly. 

V  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  legal 
"  forms  established  in  our  courts  of  justice 
"  in  general,  will  be  adhered  to  as  strictly 
«  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will 
«  allow ;  and  I  trust  that  every  officer  of 
"  the  court,  as  well  as  those  I  have  more 
u  particularly  addressed,  will  be  faithful 
"  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

The  clerk  of  the  court*  now  read  the  in- 
dictment, in  which  Osric  Kinnard  and 
Archer  Hamilton  were  charged,  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  with  an  attempt,  secretly 
and  feloniously,  by  force  and  arms,  to  take 
from  the  pocket-book  of  Maximus  Osgood, 
esq.,  gentleman,  and  their  preceptor, 
divers  promissory  notes,  purporting  to  be 

*  Called  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  King's-Bench 
court. 
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of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  also  various  coins  of  the 
realm,  commonly  called  guineas  and  half- 
guineas,  in  part  or  the  whole  of  the  afore- 
said notes  and  coins,  then  in  and  contained 
by  the  said  pocket-book,  knowing  th£  same 
to  be  the  property  of  their  said  preceptor: 
to  the  premises  charged  in  which  indictment, 
the  prisoners  were  called  upon  by  name  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty* 

BOTH  THE  PRISONERS.  " 

Not  guilty. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT. 

How  will  you  be  tried  ? 

PRISONERS. 
( Insti  ucted  by  the  JmdgeO 

By  the  laws  of  our  country. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT. 

May  they  send  you  a  good  deliverance! 

Xhe  above  officer  then  read  over  the 
names  of  the  jury,  and  asked  the  prisoners 
if  they  had  any  objections  to  make  to  either 
of  tbem,^  c 

.  v2 
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ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

I  object  to  James  Raymond,  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  court,  should  wish  to 
substitute  Peter  Martin. 

JUDGE. 

'  Peter  Martin  i$  on  the  original  list  of  the 
jury,  oheeen.by  your  school-fellows;  a*4 
your  request  k  complied  with. 

CLE**  OF  THE  COURT. 

Osric  Kinnard,  have  you  any  otyeotion 
to  make  to  thfe  present  jury  i 

PSRIC  lUNNARP, 

None,  sir, 

JUDGE. 

Crier,  pronounce  the  form  of  obligation 
before  the  jury-box- 

CRIER. 

You  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true 
deliverance  make,  between  the  worshipful 
judge,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar;  and  a 
true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evidence, 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

.  pentlemen  of  the  jury: — You  are  assem- 
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bled  in  that  box  to  decide  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  he  agi- 
tated in  the  society,  of  which  you  are  in  part 
the  members — a  question  so  important  as  to 
involve  the  very  existence  of  the  society 
itself:  for  I  think  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove,  that  any  attempts,  of  whatever 
nature,  made  by  individuals  of  a  commu- 
nity against  its  existing  head,  strike  at  the 
very  vitals  of  that  community :  and  by  your 
verdict  of  this  day  you  will  shew  whether 
crimes  of  this  scandalous  nature,  are  to  be 
tolerated  in  an  academy  so  truly  respectable 
as  that  of  Muchlore,  or  whether  they  shall 
be  marked  by  your  strongest  reprobation, 
gtnd  visited  with  the  highest  punishment 
you  have  it  in  your  poorer  to  bestow,  For 
is  it  to  be  endured,  gentlemen,  that  our 
yenerated  tutor  should  be  subjected  to  the 
attacks  of  midnight  robbers — those  robbers 
his  own  pupils,  blest  with  daily  opportuni- 
ties of  profiting  by  his  virtuous  precepts  and 
example,  loaded  with1  countless  benefits 
u  8 
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from  hipa,  and  sleeping  not  merely  under 
his  roof,  but,  by  his  special  permission,  in 
bis  own  chamber  ?  I  want  words  to  express 
my  abhorreuce,  my  detestation,  of  this 
transcendantly  wicked,  this  utterly  abomi- 
nable act.  One  of  the  culprits,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  a  youth  more  particularly  bound  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Osgood  •>  for  he 
is  not  merely  for  stated  periods,  but  through- 
out the  year  bis  inmate,  and,  by  a  multitude 
of  paternal  kindnesses  from  the  preceptor  al- 
most his  child.  Of  the  other  criminal  less 
is  known  by,  I  believe,  the  generality  of  his 
associates,  since  but  a  short  time  has  elap- 
sed since  his  arrival  among  us;  but  thus 
much  at  least  we  all  know>  that  he  has  been 
long  enpugh  at  the  academy  to  have  better 
profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  preceptor, 
and  the  general  good  habits  of  his  school- 
fellows, than  to  be  found  capable  of  an  ac- 
tion so  base  as  that  with  which  he  stands 
charged  in  the  indictment*  I  am  compel- 
led) gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  include  both 
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the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  individually  or 
collectively,  in  the  accusation  of  the  truth  of 
which  you  are  to  be  the  judges  this  day; 
and  for  the  reason  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  consider  the  transaction  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  deliberate  attempt  of  both 
the  parties  to  accomplish  the  object  they 
had  in  view  ;  though  upon  the  discovery  of 
their  intention  by  Mr.  Osgood,  each,  to 
avoid  the  personal  consequences  to  himpelf, 
endeavored  to,  throw  the  whole  guilt  upon 
the  other.  Most  happy  shall  I  be,  should 
your  verdict  enable  roe  to  distinguish  ber 
tween  ^guilt  and  innocence  in  their  case,  and 
most  willingly  shall  I  then  retract  my  pre- 
vious opinion;  but  till  then,  duty  compels  me 
.to  bring  the  accusation  in  Us  present  form, 
to  secure,  at  least,  the  conviction  of  the  real 
offender,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  * 
eluding  the  punishment  he  \yillbe  so  justly 
found  to  merit  from  you.  On  the  evidence 
I  have  now  to  bring  forward,  I  have  but 
one  remark  to  make  ;  and  that,  though  with 
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deference  to  die  sentiments  of  the  learned 
judge,  in  dome  degree  in  contravention  of 
them.  The  learned  judge  has  told  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  framing  your  verdict, 
you  must  deprive  the  respect  you  entertain 
for  Mr.  Osgood  of  its  habitual  influence— » 

JUBGE. 

I  am  compelled  to  interrupt  my  learned 
brother  in  his  argument:  my  observation 
•merely  went  to  maintain  that  the  jury,  without 
losing  an  iota  of  their  habitualTespect  for  Mr. 
Osgood,  should  not  allow  that  respect,  by 
operating  upon  their  verdict,  to  obtain,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  an  undue  influence, 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Again,  with  all  submission  to  the  learned 
judge,  must  I  protest  against  his  doctrine. 
What!  gentlemen,  is  it  th«n  possible  that 
respect  for  your  tutor  should  obtain  over 
you  an  undue  influence  ?  £te  not  his  words 
the  words  of  truth  herself,  and  must  not 
*  you  receive  them  as  such?  When  he  tells 
yon  that  the  CQtiduc  t  of  one  or  of  both  these 
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youths  was  so  and  so,  is  there  an  earthly 
circumstance  that  can  excite  a  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  relation?  I  am  glad,  gen- 
tlemen, to  perceive  in  your  countenances  a 
universal  assent  to  my  position ;  and  again  I 
repeat  that  too  much  respect  cannot  by  possi- 
bility be  paid  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Osgood. 

JUDGE. 

The  warmth  of  my  worthy  brother,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  does  more  honor  to  his 
heart,  than  to  his  legal  knowledge.  My  office 
imperatively  requires  of  me  to  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  topay  no  deference  to 
the  rank  and  circumstances  of  a  witness ;  and 
in  consequence  to  charge  the  jury  according- 
ly. We  bad  better  proceed  with  the  evidence, 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

My  only  evidence  is  that  of  Maxiinus  Os- 
good, esq.  our  preceptor,  himself;  since, 
from  the  circumstances  he  is  plaintiff  and 
sole  witness,  unless  my  learned  brothers 
should  be  able  either  of  them,  to  educe  evi  - 
deuce  in  favor  of  their  several  clients,  from 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
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CRIER. 

Maximus  Osgood,  esq.  come  into  court 
[Mr.  Osgood  immediately  took  his  station 
in  the  witnesses  box.] 

You  are  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  upon  pain 
of  the  Ugh  displeasure  of  this  court,  now  by 
special  authority  assembled. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Your  name,  sir,  is  Maximus  Osgood,  and 
you  are  the  proprietor  of  Muchiore  acade- 
my ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

My  name  is  Maximus  Osgood,  and  I  am 
^tbe  proprietor  of  Muchiore  academy. 

.  COUNSEL. 

The  prisoners  at  the  bar  are  your  pupils  ? 

MR*  OSGOOD. 

They  are. 

COUNSEL. 

The  same  charged  with  the  felonious  at- 
tempt in  the  indictment? 

MR,  OSGOOD. 

Exactly  so. 
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COUNSEL. 

Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  put  the  court  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  relative  to  that  attempt. 

[Mr.  Osgood  here  repeated  the  circum- 
stances already  known  to  our  readers.] 

COUNSEL. 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  was  {he  attempt 
made? 

MR*  OSGOOD. 

At  midnight. 

COUNSEL. 

What  was  your  immediate  conclusion  as 
to  the  nature  and  object  of  this  attack  upon 
your  pocket-book  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

That  the  undoubted  object  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  prisoners  had  been  to  rifle  it. 

COUNSEL. 

And  to  take  from  it  its  contents? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Certainly. 

COUNSEL. 

Did  not  the  prisoners  mutually  accuse 
each  other  of  such  an  intention? 
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MR.  OSGOOD. 

f  hey  did. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  from  their  mutual  recriminations, 
did  not  the  probability,  or,  at  all  events* 
the  possibility,  of  the  felonious  intentions 
of  both  occur  to  you;  which  these  recrimi- 
nations Were  merely  meant  to  disguise,  as 
to  the  party  by  whom  they  were  immediately 
made,  while  they  tended  to  fix  the  whole 
guilty  intent  upon  the  other?  Did  not,  I 
beg  to  repeat,  the  possibility  of  the  criminal 
designs  of  both  instantly  occur  to  you? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

It  did,  for  a  mpment— the  bare  possi- 
bility. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  in  the  morning*  upon  your  re- 
examination of  the  prisoners,  did  not  that 
impression  remain  with  you  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

In  a  degree,  certainly ;  but  intermingled 
with  such  strong  suspicions  relative  to  one 
only  of  the  parties-^ 
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JUDGE. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  propriety  of  not  naming  those  suspi- 
cions at  present,  or  at  least  not  the  object 
of  them.  Facts  only  can  be  received  as 
evidence  by  the  court. 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  what  you 
have  just  advanced,  and  was  not  going  to 
mention  the  object  of  my  suspicions,  or  the 
suspicions  themselves,  except  as  they  tend- 
ed to  prove  that  the  impression  dwelt  upon 
by  the  learned  counsel  existed  in  a  degree 
omiy,  subsequently  to  the  re-examination. 

COUNSEL. 

Still,  you  admit,  that,  on  the  morning  in 
question,  the  impression  as  to  the  guilt  of 
both  the  prisoners  continued,  in  a  degree, 
to  exist? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

I  must,  however  reluctantly,  admit  it; 

COUNSEL. 

That  is  sufficient. — You  see,  gentlemen, 
vol.  i.  x 
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that  the  most  material  feature  of  my  case  is> 
substantiated  by  the  clear  aHd  decisive, 
however  reluctant,  admission  of  the  witness. 
Doubtless  you  will  think  with  me,  that  the 
flagrant  act  committed  on  that  night,  must 
be  considered  as  the  act  -of  bath  the  pri- 
soners; since  it  is  impossible,  but  by  the 
suspicions  and  surmises  of  the  plaintiff,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them.  I  con- 
ceive that  I  need  not  detain  you  any  longer 
upon  the  subject  :  Mr.  Osgood's  testimony 
we  cannot  doubt;  and  it  appears  conclusive, 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  will"  permit,  of 
the  guilty  intentions  of  the  prisoners  boA 
individually  and  collectively . 

COUNSEL  FO&  ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

My  learned  brother  seems  to  consider  a 
cause  settled  and  concluded,  when,  to  my 
feeble  comprehension,  it  is  but  just  entered 
into.  Like  my  learned  brother,  however,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  allow  myself  to  doubt 
the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff;  but  I  must 
intreat  the  jury  to  remember  that  three  ways 
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of  considering  the  point  at  issue  do  actually 
exist:  one,  that  of  treating  the  prisoners  as 
guilty  in  their  collective  capacity;  another, 
that  of  allowing  OsricKinnard,  and  another, 
Archer  Hamilton,  to  be  the  criminal  indi- 
Tidually.  I  will  go  farther,  gentlemen, 
and  contend  that  the  innocence  of  the  one 
can  only  he  proved  by  making  manifest  the 
guilt  of  the  other:  and  I  do  assume  that  the 
innocent  prisoner  is  Archer  Hamilton,  my 
client.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  the  suspicions  of  the  plaintiff 
alluded  to  (although  he  has  so  handsomely 
declined  naming  their  object,)  were  pointed 
at  the  other  prisoner;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  claim  leave  to  enter  upon  my 
cross-examination.  —  Will  you  have  the 
goodness,  sir,  to  inform  the  jury  in 
Whose  hands  you  perceived  your  pocket* 
book,  on  your  first  discovery  of  the  theft 
intended? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

In  the  hands  of  Osric  Kinnard. 
x2 
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COUN8BL. 

Did  not  one  of  the  prisoners  appear  per* 
fectly  astounded  at  the  accusation  of  the 
Other;  and  who  was  he  that  appeared  thus 
astounded  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Osric  Kinnard. 

COUNSEL. 

Did  not  one  of  the  parties  actually  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  pocket-book  from  your 
observation ;  and  who  was  it  that  made  this 
attempt? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Osric  Kinnard. 

COUNSEL. 

Very  well.  No  circumstances,  I  con- 
ceive, could  be  more  favourable  to  my  client. 
Farther :  on  the  morning  following,  did  not 
one  of  the  prisoners  intreat  you  not  to  make 
a  public  exposure  of  the  affair  among  the  pu- 
pils ;  and  who  was  it  that  thus  intreated  you? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  it  was  Osric 
Kinnard. 
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COUNSEL. 

From  simple  personal  fear,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  concluding.  On  the  contrary, 
did  not  Archer  Hamilton  beg  that  a  full 
enquiry  into  his  conduct  might  be  immedi- 
ately instituted?  . 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

He  did. 

COUNSEL, 

Was  the.  prisoner  Hamilton  confident, 
and  apparently  unconcerned  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

He  was. 

COUNSEL. 

Was  the  prisoner  Kinnard  equally  un- 
moyed  ? 

MR.  OSGOOD.  »    t  ' 

No :  he  was  affected,  even  to  tears. 

COUNSEL.  • 

I  am  not  a  little  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  the  display  of  so  black  a  preface,  as  it 
regards  Osric  Kinnard,  to  the  statement  I 

x3 
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shall  now  call  upon  my  client  to  make,  rela» 
tive  to  the  whole  transaction 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

Am  I,  then,  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  my 
own  defence  ? 

JUDGE. 

Undoubtedly:  and  the  court  will  hear 
you  with  the  most  patient  attention.  You 
are  now  to  relate  every  circumstance  you 
think  calculated  to  operate  in  your  favour. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  slept  in 
Mr.  Osgood's  apartment,  as  did  Osric 
Kinnard. 

JUDGE. 

In  a  separate  bed  from  the  other  prisoner, 
I  presume? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

O  yes,  in  a  separate  bed,  your  worship. 
At  midnight,  when  it  was  totally  dark,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Osgood9* 
bod,  as  Mr.  Osgood  himself  did — 
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JUDGE. 

Very  possibly — but  please  to  confine 
yourself  to  the  question.  At  this  period  of 
the  proceedings  we  want  only  your  simple 
statement,  and  do  not  require  Mr.  Osgood's 
confirmation  of  any  part  of  it;  which,,  in- 
deed, you  have  only  to  be  conscious  of 
.your  own  correctness  to  consider,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  after  thi9  hint  consider  it, 
unnecessary. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

I  thank  your  worship.  Naturally  feeling 
myself  rather  alarmed  at  the  noise  I  speak 
of,  I  got  out  of  bed  to  acertain  the  cause  of 
it;  when  I  found  Osric  Kinnard  with  Mr. 
Osgood's  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  and  the 
coat  from  which  he  had  taken  it — 

JUDGE. 

Did  you  then  see  him  take  it  from  the 
coat?    It  was  dark,  I  think,  you  said? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

No,  your  worship,  1  did  xvotsee  him  take 
it  from  the  coat,  to  be  sure,  it  was  too  dark 
for  that,  as  your  worship  observes. 
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JUDGE. 

Never  mind  what  1  observe :  if  you  did 
not  actually  see  the  other  prisoner  take  it 
from  the  coat,  you  are  at  liberty  only  to 
suppose  that  he  had  so  taken  it.  Iff  that  what 
you  wish  to  say  ? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

Exactly,  your  worship:  and  the  coat  was 
lying  on  the  ground. 

JUDGE. 

Very  well:  now  go  on  with  your  story. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON, 

I  immediately  attempted  to  wrest  the  book 
out  of  his  hand,  but  he  struggled  hard  to 
keep  it,  and  the  noise  we  made  together 
awoke  Mr.  Osgood. 

JUDGE. 

What!  was  it  ^Aaf  noise  awoke  Mr.  Osgood? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON,   (lit  SURPRISE.) 

Your  worship ! 

JUDGE. 

Proceed :  only  be  careful  what  you  say. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON.  1 

On  Mr.  Osgood's  enquiring  what  was  the 
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matter,  Osric  tried  to  conceal  the  pocket- 
book  by  thrusting  it  under  the  bed-clothes, 
but  this  I  prevented,  and  accused  him  of  on 
attempt  to  steal  its  contents :  when .  after  a 
pause,  (of  affright,  as  I  conclude,)  he 
brought  the  same  accusation  against  me. 
But,  me !  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  of  audi 
^  thing  as  taking  any  thing  out  of  the 
pocket-book :  I  didn't  even  know  before  that 
Mr.  Osgood  had  a  pocket-book. 

JUDGE. 

Well,  well,  wejdo  not  want  so  many  as- 
sertions on  the  subject.  Have  you  any 
thing  more  to  say  ? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

No,  your  worship. 

COUNSEL  FOR  OSRIC  KINNARD. 

Then,  with. his  worship's  permission,  I 
will  now  cross  examine  this  prisoner  in  be- 
half of  w«y  client. 

JUDGE. 

Certainly :  you  possess  that  privilege. 
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COUNSEL. 

Archer  Hamilton,  as  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  of  this  company,  you 
are  now  called  upon  to  reveal  the  simple 
truth,  and  reply,  without  hesitation  or 
prevarication  to  such  questions  as  I  shall 
put  to  you.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  jury  with 
any  previous  remarks,  as  my  brother  coun- 
sel has  done;  in  my  case  they  will  not  be 
needed :  but  shall  simply  observe,  in  com- 
mon with  my  learned  brother  who  last , 
addressed  the  gentleman  in  that  box,  that 
to  prove,  the  innocence  of  either  of  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  it  is  necessary,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  first  to  make  mani- 
fest the  guilt  of  the  other :  and  thus  manifest, 
Archer  Hamilton,  shall  I  make  your  guilt, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Nay,  look 
-not  alarmed,  sir — 

COUNSEL  FOR  HAMILTON. 

I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
court.     Is  it  allowable  for  counsel  to  use 
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the  solemn  stare,  and  the  big  tone,  and 
sueh  like  artificial  means,  thus,  for  the  in- 
timidation of  a  prisoner  ? 

COUNSEL  FOR  KINNARD. 

Brother!  brother!  it  is  the  language  of 
indignant  astonishment  at  the  most  auda- 
eious,  the  most  shameless  effrontery  that 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  an  academy, 
that  I  use:  my  cause  requires  no  artificial 
means  to  support  it;  and  if  yon  arch  crim- 
inal trembles  at  my  words,  it  is  not  in  their 
feeble  eloquence,  but  in  his  own  recoiling 
conscience,  that  we  must  look  for  the  occa- 
sion of  it. 

JUDGE. 

HoweTer,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
examinations  of  counsel,  I  must  observe, 
bother,  that  as  yet  you  have  proved  nothing ; 
and  that  your  language,  therefore,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  trial,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered indecorous  and  unbecoming:  besides 
you  should  consider  that  your  warmth  may 
injure  your  own  cause,  by  rendering  you 
unequal  to  the  adequate  support  of  it. 
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COUNSEL  FOR  K INWARD. 

I  humbly  thank  the  learned  judge  for  Ids 
advice,  but  my  cause  will  be  found  too  well 
supported  by  the  two  grand  pillars  of  evi- 
dence, truth 'and  consistency,  to  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  the  exertion  of  any  talents, 
however  shining ;  or  to  be  materially  injured 
by  the  humble  efforts  of  abilities  so  slen- 
der even  as  mine.  Archer  Hamilton  I  shall 
begin  with  your  very  last  observation;  » 
observation  Wholly  uncalled  for,  but  i* 
which  you  have  made  apparent  your  own 
falsehood.  I  think  you  said  that  till  die 
night  of  the  2nd.  instant  you  dicPnt  even 
know  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a  pocket-book. 
archer  Hamilton, 

I  did,  sir,  and  I  repeat  it;  till  that  night  I 
did'nt  know  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a  pocket- 
book. 

COCJNSfct. 

So,  sir,  you  have  recovered  your  assu- 
rance, I  find.  But  I  will  in  some  measure 
ldt  you  off  upon  this  poin,t,  and  allow  you  to 
say  if  you  think  psropfer,  that  you  hx&foryot- 
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tot  it ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  think 
it  right  to  refresh  your  memory  a  little. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

I  do  not  wish  for  favours,  sir.  I  say  posi- 
tively I  did'nt  know  that  Mr.  Osgood  had  a. 
pocket-book. 

COUtf  BEL. 

Not  so  fast,  good  sir,  not  so'  fast;  or  you 
may  possibly  repent  your  speed.  As  I  said 
before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  refresh  your 
memory  a  little,  as  it  is  quite  clear,  at  least, : 
that  you  have  forgotten  a  Blight  conversation 
you  held  with  John  Tomlinson  only  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  attempt  upon  the 
pocket-book.  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
such  a  conversation,  ah  ?  No  answer :  then 
I  suppose  John  Tomlinson  must  assist  also 
in  refreshing  your  memory.  Call  John 
Tomlinson. 

CRIER. 

John  Tomlinson,  come  into  court.  [He 
was  admitted  into  the  witnesses  box.]  You 
shall  apeak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  &c. 

VOL.  i.  t 
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COUNSEL 

Your  name  is  J ohn  Tomlinson  f 

WITNB8S. 

Yes,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

Please  to  repeat  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  you  aad  Archer  Hamil- 
ton at  the  time  alluded  to. 

WITNESS* 

Ardier  Hamilton  aud  I  were  standing1 
together  in  the  school-yard,  When — 

COUNSEL  FOR  HAMILTON* 

You  are  not  asked,  sir,  were  either  of 
you  were  standing:  speak  to  the  point, 
and  use  neither  circumlocution  nor  pre- 
varication :  if  you  do,  I  shall  certainly  de- 
tect you. 

COUNSEL  FOR  K1NNARD. 

Brother,  do  not  attempt  to  confuse  my 
witness. 

COUNSEL  FOR  HAMILTON. 

The  whole  court  are  witnesses,  brother, 
that  you  sufficiently  confused  my  client. 
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COUNSEL  FOR  KINNaRD. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  admit  that,  brother; 
it  makes  but  little  for  your  cause. 

JUDGE. 

Pray  let  the  witness  proceed  with  his 
evidence.  John  Tomlinson,  you  said,  I 
think,  you  and  the  prisoner  Hamilton  were 
standing  together  in  the  school-yard? — 
well? 

WITNESS. 

Yejs,  your  worship;  when  Mr.  Bragge, 
the  butcher,  came  and  asked  Mr.  Osgood, 
if  it  would  be  convenient  to  let  him  hate  a 
little  money  on  account. 

COUNSEL  FOR  KINNARD. 

Mr.  Osgood,  I  believe,  was  then  enter* 
ing  the  school-yard  ? 

WITNESS. 

He  was,  sir;  and  on  Mr.  Bragge's  mak- 
ing that  request,  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  gave  him  several  notes  from  it. 

COUNSEL. 

Ami  did  not  the  prisoner  Hamilton  make 
if  9 
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some  observation  relative  to  the  pocket-book 
on  that  occasion  ? 

WITNESS, 

Yes,  sir :  he  said  "  what  a  handsome  green 
mprooco  pocket-book!  isn't  it,  Tpmlinson? 
How  much  I  should  like  such  an  one  !" 
counsel. 
And  what  reply  .did  you  make  ? 

WITNESS. 

*  I  only  laughed,  and  said  "  yes,  I  dare  say 
you  would,  and  the  money  in  it  too."  And 
then  Hamilton  said  yes,  and  memei  to  sigh ; 
•but  I  thought  no  more  about  it  till  1  heard  of 
the  attempt  at  the  robbery. 

COUNSEL. 

-  oVery  well,  .John  Tonilinsa©;  I  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  you.  Sb  then,  Archer 
Hamilton,  you  had  entirely  forgotten  this 
-short  dialogue? 

t    AROBER  HAMltTON- 

I  had*  quite. forgotten  it,  I  am  sure*  . 

.COUNSEL. 

I  believe  .'you;    but  an  old  proverb 
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says,  "  2Uaw  should  have  good  memories/' 
yon  know. 

COUNSEL  FOR  HAMILTON. 

I  object,  and  strongly,  4o  the  term^'llars," 
•used  by  my  learned  friend :  it  is  indecorous 
in  this  court,  and  if  applied  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  my  client,  I  must  consider  it  as  a 
personal  affront  to  myself. 

COUNSEL  FOR  KINNARD. 

.  I  mevtily  quoted  the  proverb,  brother :  and 
I  believe  none  present  will  consider  it  neces- 
sary far  me  to  make 'the  application. 

JUDGfE,'  i  ' 

I  rather  think  the  general  sense  of  the 
court  frill  vender  the  explanation  aihply 
sufficient. 

rC03NSELr  FOR  KIN^AMT.  J« 

Well,  Archer  Hamilton,  I  must  think  it  a 
little  strange1  that;  after1  this  conversation, 
you  should  have  so  utterly  'forgotten  the 
i€  green  morocco  pocket-book :"  indeed,  to 
.  teH  yon  the-  truth  plainly,  I  do  not  believe 
*  it  possible.    But,  to  proceed'  to  something 
Y3 
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more  important.  On  getting  out  of  your 
bed,  as  you  have  described,  on  the  night  o 
the  intended  robbery,  did  you  .say  you  saw 
the  prisoner  Kinnard  at  the  foot  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  bed,  with  the  pocket-book  in 
his  hand? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

I  did,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

You  positively  say  you  saw  Osric  Kin- 
nard  in  the  attitude,  mentioned? 

ARCHER.  HAMILTON. 

I  positively  say  it. 

COUNSEL. 

Vastly  gopd;  but  do  not  be  too  positive. 
Pray  how  did  you  know  the  pocket-book  in 
question  tp  be  Mr.  Osgood's  pocket-book? 

i  ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

Sir?  How  did  I  know  it  to  be  Mr.  Os- 
good's pocket-book,  sir  ? 

counsel, 

No  equivocation,  sir:  how,  I  ask  you, 
did  you  kn?w  that  identical  pocket-book  to 
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be  Mr.  Osgood's  ?— rYoa  are  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  I  see:  shall  I  supply  you  with  one? 
You  need  not  now  be  ashamed,  you  know, 
to  acknowledge  your  recollection  of  the 
pocket-book :  therefore,  we'll  suppose  yftu 
knew  it  again  because  it  was  a  green  pocket- 
book  ..was  that  the  case?  No  doubt  you 
saw  that  it  was  a  green  pocket-book? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON, 

O  yes,  I  saw  it  was  a  green  pocket-book. 

COUNSEL. 

You  will  positively  say  then  that  you  ww 
the  pocket-book  to  be  green  ? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

Yes,  sir,  I  will  positively  say  it. 

COUNSEL. 

And,  that,  as  it  was  a  green  pocket-book, 
you  knew  it  to  be  Mr.  Osgood's  ? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

Yes,  sir,  it.  was  for  that  reason  I  knew  it 
to  be  Mr.  Osgood's    ^  { 

COUNSEfe 

Pretty  admissions  these,  from  you,  fir, 
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indeed.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tbef  prisoner 

'  Hamilton,  but  a  little,  while  ago,  assured 
tiie  learned  judge  that  at  the  hour  .when 
this  whole  transaction  took  place,  it  was 

.  totally  dart,  and,  that,  for  that  reason, 
he  could  not  see  Osric  Kitmocd  take  the 
pocket-book  from  Mr.  Osgood's  coat:  yet 
now  he  positively  asserts  that  he&tov  the 
the  same  Osric  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 

.  ihe  pocket-book  in  his  hand;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  saw  the  said  pocket-book  to  be 
green:  a  colour,  I  believe,  by  the  by,  more 
difficult  than  most  others,  to  distinguish 
even  in  the-  dusk:  how  much  more  so  then 
in  the  dark  at-  midnight?  '  1  Witt  now  take 
the  liberty  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Osgood. 

.  Can  you,  sir,  describe'  the  (noise  you  men- 
tion to  have  heard  at  the  foot  of  your  bed, 
at  thetime  of  the  attack*  upon  your  property? 
:    -     :  KB*  OSGOOD.  '  .  ■     *  ■> 
It  resembled  that  of*  wo  persons  violently 
struggling  together;  and,  in  the  struggle, 

.  striking  against  and  agitating  the  bedstead. 
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COUNSEL.'    -  .!:'.■ 

And  this  was  the  noise  that  caused  yott  to 
awake,  and  enquire  the  reason  of  it  f 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

/  It  was.  I  must  ho  were*  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  the  hour  was  not  s6 
totally  dark,  but  that  objects'  in  motion 
might  easily  be  distinguished  intheohamber. 

COUNSEL. 

But  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the 
palpable  contradictions  of  the  prisoner 
Hamilton.  Indeed,  it  adds,  if  any  thing, 
a  fresh  contradiction  to  the  list;  since  It 
shews  that  the  "total  darkness,"  was  an 
unnecessary  exaggeration  of  his,  which 
your  evidence,  sir,  has  disproved.  But  gen- 
tlemen o£  the  jury,  the  noise  heard  fry  Mr. 
Osgood,  could  not  be  the  noise  which  dis- 
turbed the  prisoner  Hamilton,  as  he  at  first 
stated ;  for  that  was  previous  to  the  noise 
which  awoke  Mr.  Osgood,  by  hte  own  sub- 
sequent admission,  when,  to  theisurprisettf 
the  learned  judge,  he  said  that  the  struggle 
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between  him  and  Osric,  was  what  aroused 
his  preceptor,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Osgood 
himself.  What  then,  I  will  ask  Archer 
Hamilton,  endeavoring  once  more  to  re- 
concile his  evidence  to  itself — what  then,  sir, 
was  the  description  of  noise  that  prevented 
your  rest,  on  the  eventful  night  under  con* 
sideration?    What,  sir,  did  it  resemble? 

ARCHER  HAMILTON, 

Resemble,  sir? 

COUNSEL. 

Yes,  sir ;  resemble,  sir.  The  question  is 
English,  is  it  not,  sir?  But  perhaps  you 
wish  for  my*  assistance,  as  before. 

ARCHER  HAMILTON. 

No,  indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  require  your 
assistance.    The  noise,  I  perfectly  remem- 
ber now,  resembled  the  rustling  of  paper. 
counsel. 

The  rustling  of  paper,  did  it?  And 
can  you  assign  any  probable  cause,  at 
such  an  hour,  for  this  same  rustling  of 
paper  I 
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ARCHE*  HAMILTON." 

None,  whatever;  except,  what  has  since 
occured  to  me,  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  bank  notes,  which  Osric  was  taking 
from  the  pocket-book. 

COUNSEL. 

Which  Osric  was  taking !  Will  not  the 
court,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  examina- 
tion, rather  infer,  which  you  were  taking 
from  the  pocket-book? — If,  indeed,  amy 
notes  were  at  all  taken  from  the  pocket-book. 
But  what  leads  you  to  suppose  that  the 
rustling  was  occasioned  by  bank-notes  in 
particular  ?  Was  there  no  other  description 
of  paper  at  hand,  which  might  produce  this 
mighty  rustling 

ARCH  Eft  HAMILTON. 

None,  I  am  confident. 

COUNSEL. 

In  this  instance*  your  confidence  may  be 
well  founded;  for  it  were,  indeed,  wholly 
unlikely, 
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AJtCHBR  HlMHiTON. 

,  And  the  ba»k»-uotes  I  could  swear  to  as 
the  tause-of  the  noise  ;  for  they  were  at  the 
moAttttt^il-coiild  perceive,  in  the  hands  of 
Osric. 

COUNSEL. 

-  Mewiireless  liar !  for  such  in  the  face  of 
the .  (court,  and  in  defiance  of  my  brother 
ceun&ei,  if  he  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  your 
causey  I  wilt  now  call  you.  What  if  I  can 
prove!  by  the  evidence  of  Mr/  Osgood  him- 
self, that  the  pocket-book  was  never  so 
much'  as  opened  by  either  of  you  ?  Mr.  Os- 
good,! will  y*u  now  give  your  evidence  on 
that  subject?  • 

MR.  OSGOOD.  ' 

Certainly.  The  pocket-book,  clearly, 
was  not  opened  by  either  of  the  prisoners, 
and  for  this  sufficient  reason,  that  its  lock 
has  a  secret  spring,  and  the  method  of  un- 
locking it,  I  only  am  in  possession  Of.  Here 
is  the  book,  for  the  inspection  of  thfc  jury* 
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and  I  will  only  add,  so  confident  am  1  of  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  secret,  that 
should  there  be  one  among  them  capable  of 
unlocking  it,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  the 
contents  for  his  pains.  The  prisoner  Hamil- 
ton must  feel  his  case  desperate  indeed,  to 
think  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
abandoned  falsehoods,  in  support  of  it. 

JUDGE. 

I  conclude,  brother,  you  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  your  cross-examination 
farther. 

COUNSEL. 

I  believe,  indeed,  it  will  be  unnecessary. 
Yet  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  my  client 
will  now  give  his  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  2nd  instant.  It  may  be  of  service  to  his 
complete  exculpation. 

JUDGE. 

.  He  has  the  right  of  saying  an;  thing  he 
may  consider  of  importance  in  that  vi$w. 
Osric  Kinnard  the  oourt  awaits  your  narra- 
tion. 

VOL.  i.  2 
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08RIC  KINNARD. 

I  hope  the  court  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  "that  I  enter  upon  the  present  expla- 
nation with  the  utmost  unwillingness,  and 
that  not  on  my  own  account,  fliut  from  the 
gfttcerest  pity  for  the  situation  of  my  fellow 
prisoner  at  this  bar.  But  self-defence,  na- 
turally the  paramount  consideration  with 
me  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand, 
imperiously  calls  upon  me  to  remove  the 
veil  from  past  transactions,  in  which  Archer 
Hamilton  will  be  seen  to  have  borne  too 
conspicuous  a  part*  but  which,  from  regard 
to  him,  I  should  have  wished  to  bury  the 
knowledge  of  in  my  own  breast  for  ever. 

*  *        COUNSEL  FOR  HAMILTON. 

My  duty  still  obliges  me  to  observe  that  the 
prisoner  is  taking  an  unwarrantable  course, 
if  he  intends  troubling  the  court  with  the 
delation  of  any  anterior  circumstances,  un- 
connected with  the  c#se  before  us. 

JCDCUfr. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  ex- 
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eept  that  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  as  to 
the  actual  taking  of  the  pocket-book  by 
either  of  them,  the  case  naturally  becomes 
affected,  and  .  that  materially,  by  evidence 
merely  collateral ;  and  resolves  itself,  in  a 
great  degree,  into  a  question  of  previous 
character,  from  which  may  be  inferred  the 
probability  of  the  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoners,  in  case  they  should 
have  previously  committed  offences  in  any 
way  analogous.  In  this  point  of  view,  and 
supposing  that  Osric  Kinnard  is  about  to 
exhibit  such  previous  offences  in  the  person 
of  Archer  Hamilton,  I  think  he  is  justified 
in  proceeding. 

COUNSEL  FOR  KINNARD. 

It  will  save  my  client  much  pain,  I  am  well 
convinced,  as  well  as  give  the  court  a  clearer 
view  of  some  circumstances,  which  his  mo- 
desty would  prevent  his  properly  detailing, 
if  I  may  presume  so  far  as  to  relate  them 
for  him.  It  is  now  well  known  to  me,  though 
till  the  agitation  of  the  present  enquiry  U 
a2 
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was  a  subject  of  which  I  was  completely 
ignorant,  that  my  client  has  for  some  time 
been  in  possession  of  certain  facts,  of  the 
Tery  last  importance  to  the  character  of 
Archer  Hamilton.  These,  in  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  reform  in  that  youth,  he  has  nobly 
concealed,  as  he  states,  from  every  bosom 
but  his  own:  and  I  well  know  that,  in  any 
other  than  his  present  situation,  he  could 
not  even  now  be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose 
them.  But  the  question,  as  the  learned 
judge  has  profoundly  observed,  is  now  be- 
come a  question  of  character,  and  by  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  several  prisoners, 
must  their  innocence  or  their  guilt  in  a  great 
degree,  be  made  to  appear.  Still,  it  is  not 
our  ipse  dixit  merely,  that  we  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  the  court;  we  shall  shew  proofs 
for  all  that  we  are  about  to  advance:  and 
the  first  witness  I  shall  call  in  relation  to 
these  previous  circumstances,  will  be  James 
Raymond. 

CRIER. 

James  Raymond,  come  into  court.  [Ad* 
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milted  into  the  witnesses  box.]  You  are  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  &c. 

COUNSEL. 

You know  the  prisoner,  Archer  Hamilton? 

WITNESS. 

Yes,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

I  mean,  there  exist  particular  causes  for 
your  knowing  him :  which  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  state. 

WITNE3S. 

Some  time  ago  1  lost  a  handsome  pocket- 
knife,  a  present  of  my  mother's  to  me,  which 
Osric  Kinnard  soon  after  accidently  saw  in 
the  prisoner  Hamilton's  school-box,  and 
which,  at  Osric's  instigation  only,  was  re- 
turned to  me.  Osric  also  prevailed  upon  me 
not  to  mention  what  had  occurred  to  any  one. 

COUNSEL. 

Any  thing  farther? 

WITNESS. 

Yes,  sir:  I  afterwards  missed  a  silver 
pencil-case,  which  had  been  lying  before 
z3 
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me  on  my  desk,  when  nobody  but  Archer 
Hamilton  was  near :  in  consequence,  I  ac- 
cused him  of  the  theft,  but  he  denied  any 
knowledge  of  it,  till  I  told  Osric  Kinnard 
of  my  loss,  and  then  together,  upon  the 
threat  of  exposing  his  former  conduct,  we 
prevailed  upon  Archer  to  give  it  back  to  me. 

COUNSEL. 

But  Osric  lent  you  his  assistance  on  the 
occasion,  I  believe,  solely  on  condition  that, 
in  the  event  of  your  obtaining  your  pencil-  . 
case  again,  you  should  not  mention  this- 
occurrence  either  to  Mr.  Osgood  or  your 
school-fellows. 

WITNESS. 

He  did,  sir. 

COUNSEL. 

And  the  present  conduct  of  Archer  is  a 
sufficient  sample  of  his  gratitude  to  his  kind 
friend,  I  think.  I  beg  the  court  to  remember 
also,  that  he  objected  to  James  Raymond  as 
a  juryman :  his  reasons  are  pretty  manifest. 
The  next  witness  whom  I  shall  call — 
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JUBOE. 

I  think,  brother,  it  is  only  unnecessarily 
taking  up  our  time,  to  call  any  more  wit- 
nesses of  this  description. 

COUNSEL* 

If  the  court  is  satisfied,  it  is  all  we  require* 
I  beg  to  move,  however,  that  the  prisoner 
Hamilton's  school-box  be  now  examined. 

[Here  Archer  Hamilton  was  observed  to 
be  strongly  agitated.  The  judge  assented  to 
tbrmotion,  the  box  was  produced,  the  key 
ta}cen  by  force  from  the  prisoner,  and  the 
several  articles  it  contained  held  up  to  vievf 
by  the  crier,  who  was  instructed  to  ask,  as 
he  produced  each,  if  any  claimant  appeared 
in  court;  when  the  number  and. variety  of 
the  things  claimed  by  the  different  scholars, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders.] 

JUDGE, 

After  what  has  just  transpired,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  ask  Osric  Kinnard  for  his  pro- 
mised narration ;  yet  I  think  I  must  gratify 
the  curiosity,  at  least,  of  those  present  by 
requiring  it. 
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OSRIC  KINNARD. 

I  shall  proceed  then,  without  farther  pre* 
face,  to  trespass  shortly  upon  the  patience 
of  the  court.  On  the  night  of  the  attempt  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  I  was  lying  awake  in 
my  bed,  when,  on  a  sudden  I  perceived  a 
figure  softly  stealing  along  the  chamber 
towards  the  bed  of  Mr.  Osgood.  Not  hay- 
ing Archer  Hamilton  in  my  thoughts,  al- 
though I  might  have  noticed  that  the  figure 
came  in  a  direction  from  the  recess  in  which 
he  lay,  1  at  first  conceived  that  a  robber  had 
by  some  means  secreted  himself  iu  the 
chamber,  with  a  view  to  the  life  as  well  as 
the  property,  it  might  be,  of  our  revered 
preceptor.  Though  certainly  much  terrified 
at  this  idea,  I  immediately  resolved  that  no 
efforts  of  mine,  however  humble,  should  be 
wanting  to  prevent  the  completion  of  such  a 
design ;  and  accordingly  I  left  my  bed  and 
proceeded,  as  silently  as  possible  to  that 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
supposed  robber  had  succeeded  in  his  search 
through  the  pockets  of  a  coat  lying  at  the 
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bed-foot  for  the  pocket  book.  Scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  I  did,  however  determined 
upon  my  best  personal  exertions,  I  at  the 
same  instant  seized  upon  the  depredator 
and  the  book,  and  then  first  perceived  the 
robber  to  be  Archer  Hamilton  ;  a  discovery 
which,  I  conclude,  my  own  fears  by  very 
much  magnifying  his  apparent  stature,  had 
alone  hitherto  prevented.  Impelled  then 
by  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  the 
irretrievable  ruin  of  my  unhappy  school- 
fellow, if  detected  in  his  wicked  purpose,  I 
implored  him  in  an  urgent  whisper,  to  aban- 
don  it,  and  promised,  if  he  complied,  invio- 
lable secrecy.  To  this  he  answered  only  by 
assuring  me  of  a  share  in  the  booty,  and 
upon  my  indignant  rejection  of  the  offer, 
observed  "well,  1  know  you  won't  blab, 
however,"  and  then  attempted  to  get  the 
pocket-book  into  his  entire  possession  again. 
This  of  course  I  resisted,  and  so  success- 
fully, as  to  get  it  completely  into  my  own 
hands ;  but  the  struggle  between  us,  as  has 
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been  already  noticed,  awoke  Mr,  Osgood. 
This  we  both  perceived,  and  I  instantly, 
still  wishing  to  screen  my  school-fellow, 
attempted  to  force  the  book  under  the  bed- 
clothes; when  Archer  taking  advantage  of 
that  attempt,  exclaimed  aloud  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  steal  the  notes  out  of  the 
pocket-book,  but  that  he  had  prevented  me, 
andthatlwastheu  putting  it  under  the  bed- 
clothes. Thus  it  happened,  that  the  book 
teas  actually  in  my  hand,  when  Mr.  Osgood 
first  perceived  us;  and  1  will  acknowledge 
also  that  I  was  struck  dumb  for  a  few  seconds 
by  the  impudence  of  Archer's  accusation; 
which,  however,  as  soon  as  I  could  collect 
myself,  I  warmly  retorted.  Mr.  Osgood 
himself  appeared  too  much  surprized  to  be 
capable  of  adding  a  word  to  his  first  enquiry 
of  "what  was  the  matter,91  and  after  listen- 
ing to  us  both  in  silence  for  1  dare  say  the 
space  of  a  minute,  he  calmly  took  die  book 
from  my  hand,  placed  it  under  his  pillow, 
and  commanded  us  to  return  to  our  beds  till 
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the  morning.  Not  having  the  slightest  idea* 
that  Mr.  Osgood,  my  kind  preceptor,  my 
father  almost,  could  suspect  me — 

MR.  OSGOOD. 

I  rejoice,  Osric,  to  be  able  now  to  say, 
that  I  never  for  a  moment  allowed  suspicion 
to  rest  in  my  mind  respecting  you  — that 
my  suspicions  ultimately  entirely  regarded 
your  school-fellow.  But  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice also  that  I  was  led  to  this  mode  of 
developing  the  truth;  since  by  no  other 
means,  I  considered,  could  your  innocence 
be  so  clearly  manifested.  I  trust,  sir,  (to 
the  judge,)  you  will  not  consider  this  de- 
claration, after  my  previous  forbearance  to 
arise  from  any  wish  to  prejudge  the  verdict. 

JUDGE. 

Certainly  not,  sir:  it  now  comes  as  a 
natural  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  the 
prisoner  addressing  us. 

j  OSRlC  KINNARD- 

I  need  scarcely  Express  my  grateful  sense 
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of  Mr.  Osgood's  kindness,  in  what  has  just 
fell  from  him.  To  resume  the  subject.—* 
Not  conceiving,  as  I  have  said,  that  he 
could  possibly  suspect  me,  I  made  but  few 
attempts  to  reply  to  the  unblushing  auda- 
oityof  Archer's  repeated  accusations,  on  the 
following  morning :  on  the  contrary,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  earnest  entreaties  to  Mr, 
Osgood  not  to  make  his  delinquency  pub- 
licly known  in  the  school;  while  he,  with 
the  greatest  boldness,  as  has  been  stated, 
demanded^  in  reply  to  me,  a  public  exami- 
nation r  I  was  moved  even  to  tears,  as> 
Mr.  Osgood  has  expressed  it,  at  this  ob- 
duracy, I  confess;  and  again  and  again 
ventured  to  implore  that  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  passed  might  proceed  no  farther. 
But  this  was  not  permitted,  and  things  have 
taken  the  course  we  see.  I  have  now  only 
to  intreat  pardon  of  the  learned  judge,  of  the 
jury,  and  of  my  hearers  in  general,  for  the 
length  at  which  !  have  been  led  to  address 
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them;  and  conclude  as  my  heart  bids  me, 
with  the  assurance,  that,  so  far  am  I,  from 
designing  injury  to  our  beloved  preceptor 
and  1  trust  ever  shall  be,  that  I  feel  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  being  enabled,  at 
any  time,  to  preserve  his  life,  cheerfully 
and  unhesitatingly  to  sacrifice  my  own. 

[A  murmur  of  universal  approbation  ran 
through  the  court  as  soon  as  Osric  had 
ended;  but  this  the  judge,  rising  with 
dignity  from  his  seat,  immediately  sup- 
pressed, observing  upon  its  extreme  im- 
propriety and  indecorum.] 

JUDGE. 

s  If  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has 
any  farther  observations  to  make,  the  proper 
period  has  now  arrived. 

CQUN8EL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION* 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  advance  a 
word. 

JUDGE. 

My  duty  is  then  to  address  you,  gentle* 
vol.  i.  2  a 
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men  of  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence  which 
has  been  laid  before  you  — 

for'eman  of  the  jury. 

We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment,  your  wor- 
ship, upon  our  verdict.  Archer  Hamilton 
is  Guilty;  Osric  Kinnard  Not  Guilty/ 

[A  general  shout,  which  not  all  the 
gravity  of  the  judge  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  check,  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
delighted  pupils,  and  was  echoed  by  the 
visitors  assembled:  for  some  minutes  the 
crier  in  vain  commanded  silence.] 

JUDGE. 

I  can  scarcely  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
reprobate  this  burs't  of  feeling,  which  so 
unequivocally  expresses  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  Osric  Kinnard,  now  no  longer 
a  prisoner,  is  held  in  this  court :  but  I  must 
remind  the  audience  that  I  have  yet  a  grave 
and  solemn,  and  a  by  no  means  pleasing 
duty  to  perform.  Descend,  if  you  please, 
Osric,  from  that  bo*,1  dfsgriced  by  the 
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presence  of  the  culprit:  and  let  him  there 
await  his  sentence.  [Osric  immediately 
left  the  box.] 

Archer  Hamilton,  you  have  committed  a 
crime,  for  which,  if  convicted  at  the  bar  of 
your  country,  you  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  sentenced,  at  least,  to  perpetual 
banishment;  and  death  has  been  known  to 
have  been  awarded  to  a  less  aggravated 
offence.  I  say,  committed  this  crime,  for 
though  you  were  arrested  iq  the  perpetration 
of  it,  the  law  of  the  land  considers  the  ma- 
nifest intent  precisely  in  the  light  of  the  act; 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  the  present 
jury,  and  I  your  judge  are  simply  your 
school-fellows.  But  consider,  most  seri- 
ously consider,  I  intreat  of  you,  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  course  of  conduct, 
you  appear  so  unreflecti  ngly  to  have  adapted; 
and  remember  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  vice  to  proceed  from  little  things  to  great ; 
from  trifles  of  small  moment  (comparatively 
2  a  2 
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speaking,  though  the  smallest  sin  is  in  reality 
no  trifle)  to  matters  of  importance  to  your 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity.  Most  hap- 
pily, I  trust  you  will  one  day  think  with  me, 
has  this  trial  terminated,  even  for  you: 
since  nothing  is  so  unfortunate  as  success- 
ful viilany  even  to  the  villain  himself :  it 
infallibly  renders  him  careless,  and,  by 
making  him  in  the  end,  as  we  often  see,  the 
veriest  fool,  as  well  as  rogue,  in  the  con- 
trivance of  his  purposes,  secures  his  ulti- 
mate detection.  But,  that  by  prayers  for 
pardon  and  for  penitence  to  Him  only  who 
can  give  both,  you  will  avert  the  dreadful 
fate  I  have  contemplated  as  yours  in  future 
life,  unless  you  amend  and  repent,  which  is 
my  most  sincere  wish :  and  to  afford  you 
opportunity  for  such  amendment  and  repen- 
tance, I  now  sentence  you  (by  instruction 
from  Mr.  Osgood,  previous  to  this  trial, 
relative  to  the  actual  offender,  in  case  of  his 
discovery)  to  solitary  confinement  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  present  half-year;  during* 
the  whole  of  whioh  time  your  school-fellows 
will  not  b&  allowed  the  smallest  intercourse 
with  you ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  no  signs  of  the  wishcd*for  penitence 
should  appear,  you  will  on  no  account,  at 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  vacation,  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  the  academy. 

Thus  ended  this  important  trial.  Osric 
was  in  consequence  caressed,  beyond  mea- 
sure, by  his  school-fellows,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood :  and  Archer  Hamilton  con- 
fined, pursuant  to  his  sentence,  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  (about  two  months) 
previous  to  the  vacation ;  being  allowed  at 
Mr.  Osgood's  discretion,  occasional  walks, 
to  prevent  injury  to  his  health,  attended  by 
his  preceptor  only.  And  such  good  use  did 
Mr.  Osgood  make  of  these  excursions,  by 
maturing  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  the  seeds 
of  contrition  sown  there  by  the  impressive 
circumstances  of  the  trial,  that  we  have 
a  3 
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the  happiness  to  state,  be  was  received 
with  the  utmost  affection  by  his  tutor,  on 
his  arrival  after  the  holidays ;  and  his  future 
good  conduct  was  such,  as  entirely  to  ob- 
literate among  his  school-fellows  (among 
whom,  indeed,  the  strictest  oblivion  was 
commanded  by  Mr.  Osgood)  vail  remem* 
brance  of  the  past. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


Younfmut,  Printer;  WltHam  and  Maldon. 
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TALE  V. 

THEODORE; 

Ol, 


Moral — Vanity  constantly  procures  its  own 
mortifioation. 

The  love  of  praise  is  both  amiable  and 
commendable  in  youth :  but  it  requires  to  be 
early  and  carefully  watched  over,  to  prevent 
its  degenerating  into  the  lowest  and  most 
ridiculous  vanity. 

If  we  are  stimulated  to  exertions  for  any 
object,  solely  from  a  view  to  the  approbation 
we  expect  as  their  recompence,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  are  actuated  by  motives  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenuous  and  manly  mind ; 
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and  the  meanness  of  which  we  are  guilty  in 
the  attempt,  generally  communicates  itself 
to  the  methods  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
accomplish  it ;  so  that  they  become,  like  the 
sources  in  which  they  originated,  petty  and 
contemptible. 

A  fondness  for  the  applause  attending  an 
act  of  virtue,  is  no  proof  of  an  attachment  to 
the  practice  of  the  virtue  itself;  and  an  ac- 
tion, however  seemingly  virtuous,  prompted 
by  desires  so  low  and  selfish,  deserves  not 
the  need  of  praise,  as  it  is  in  reality  nothing 
better  than  a  substituted  trick  for  the  good- 
ness it  imitates.  Let  then  the  youth  who 
thinks  he  would  do  a  generous  or  in  any 
other  respect  a  worthy  action,  first  ask  him- 
self, if  he  anticipates  spectators  to  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  whether  or  not  he  would 
do  the  same  thing  without  the  presence  of  a 
single  beholder,  or  without  the  secret  hope 
of  its  future  development  as  his  mighty 
achievement,  at  which  others  are  to  admire 
and  wonder. 
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Bat  there  are  besides  two  considerations 
relative  to  vanity,  which  mark  its  extreme 
futility,  as  well  as  its  littleness :  the  one,  that 
we  are  most  apt  to  be  Tain  of  ourselves  in 
regard  to  things  neither  virtuous  nor  praise- 
worthy ;  the  other,  that  the  more  we  indulge 
our  vanity,  the  more  frequent  and  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  various  checks  and  mor- 
tifications it  will  unavoidably  encounter. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  boy  who  has  acquired 
the  readiest  knack  at  taw  or  at /rep- fop,  will 
often  be  seen  to  assume  greater  self-impor-r 
tance  from  his  dexterity  in  these  petty  feats, 
than  he  who  has  obtained  a  proficiency  in 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  while  again  it  is  observed, 
that  as  superficial  attainments  in  learning 
are  more  apt  to  inflate  their  possessor  than 
solid  acquisitions,  the  lad  who  can  barely 
construe  either  of  the  above  named  authors, 
will  think  more  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  application,  than  he  who  has  the  major 
part  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  at  his 
tongue's  end.  And  as  to  the  checks  and 
b  2 
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mortifications  so  invariably  found  to  follow 
at  the  heels  of  vanity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice,  that  it  possesses  a  sort  of  magnetic 
power  to  attract  them;  sincebut  for  the  actual 
presence  of  that  weakness,  the  mortifica- 
tions themselves  would  flit  on  and  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  alas !  vanity  takes  especial  care 
to  feel  itself  woun  ded  when  none  but  itself  can 
so  much  as  perceive  an  instrument  to  effect 
a  wound;  and  to  fancy  a  slight,  where  none 
but  itself  would  have  dreamt  of  observation. 

Theodore  was  one  of  those  youths  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits ever  appeared  more  valuable  than  the 
actual  heroism,  parts,  or  assiduity  required 
in  their  performance;  and,  as  an  appetite 
for  applause  can  never  be  fully  satiated, 
but  must  not  only  constantly  be  fed,  but  re- 
ceive incense  from  every  quarter,  and  flat- 
tery, for  qualities,  and  for  doughty  deeds, 
the  most  opposite  and  contradictory,  so  he 
was  led  to  the  unceasing  pursuit  of  fame  in 
eycry  shape  she  could  by  possibility  assume 
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ia  a  village  academy;  and  whether  in  the 
school-room,  the  play-ground,  or  the  habi- 
tations of  the  neighbouring  villagers,  never 
failed,  by  an  affection  of  acquaintance  with 
every  topic  of  discourse,  and  of  superiority 
both  in  every  scholastic  occupation,  and  boy- 
ish pastime,  to  evince  his  deeided  opinion, 
that  he  stood  alone  and  unrivalled  amongst 
the  pupils  at  Muchlore.     But  there  were 
those,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering,  both 
of  his  school-fellows  and  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants around,  who  were  far  from  coming 
into  his  views  of  his  own  exalted  abilities,  and 
auperemineut desert;  andif  rebuffs, and  their 
consequent  chagrin,  could  hay  e  given  him  the 
wisdom  also  to  perceive,  that  honours  pur- 
sue the  substantial  merit  that  avoids,  and  not 
the  ostentatious  tinsel  that  would  exclusively 
appropriate  them,  his  almost  daily  experience 
of  this  species  of  vexation  might  haveproved 
of  essential  service  to  him.   For  Theodore, 
in  reality,  wanted  not  for  sense  nor  abilities ; 
on  the  contrary)  nature  had  endowed  him 
b  3 
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with  a  competent  proportion  of  the  first  for 
all  purposes  and  on  all  occasions  wherein 
personal  vanity  was  not  concerned;  and 
with  the  latter  in  a  degree  far  exceeding 
mediocrity :  but  still  Theodore  found  it  im- 
possible to  excel  aU  his  school-fellows,  (par- 
ticularly those  who  were  older,  and  had 
taore  experience  and  more  talent  also  than 
himself,)  in  every  game  out  of  school,  and 
every  branch  of  learning  within  it;  and 
therefore,  finding  he  could  not  achieve  this 
in  fact  j  he  began  to  adopt  methods  of  effect- 
ing it  at  least  in  appearance;  so  that  by  de- 
grees, no  sacrifice  became  too  great,  no  ar- 
tifice too  mean  and  little,  that  enabled  him 
to  appear  what  he  could  not  actually  be. 
But  these  efforts,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  frequently  more  intensely  studied,  and 
more  painfully  elaborated,  thanr  those  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  realities,  of 
which  he  only  s6ught  the  shadows,  could 
.possibly  have  been,  gradually  accomplished 
also  a  change  he  had  neither  previously 
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contemplated,  nor  perceived  when  in  its 
progress;  we  mean  a  growing  departure 
from  native  candour  and  ingenuousness, 
that  ended  in  the  total  debasement  of  his 
moral  character. 

It  would  tend  but  little  to  the  profit  of 
our  young  readers,  to  follow  Theodore 
through  the  subtle  windings  and  turnings 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  darling  object,  while  at 
Muchlore  Academy;  and  it  was  in  after  Hfe 
that  the  effects  of  his  peculiar  propensity 
were  most  strongly  felt,  as  well  as  that  pro- 
pjnsity  most  clearly  discoverable;  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  «ra  in  the 
academic  annals,  so  calculated  in  itself  to 
elicit  a  passion  for  display,  as  to  afford  The- 
odore the  amplest  materials  forthe^gratifica- 
tion  of  present  vanity,  while  it  was  of  suffici- 
ent importance  also,  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
whole  future  existence.  We  allude  to  th# 
performance  of  a  tragedy,  which  Mr.  Os- 
good, at  the  in  treaties  of  the  parents  of  The- 
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odore,  and  of  a  few  others  of  the  pupils,  who 
at  the  different  vacations  had  exhibited  their 
histrionic  powers  to  the  delight  of  admiring 
friends,  permitted  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
school-room  of  the  academy ;  an  d  at  which  the 
relatives  of  the  scholars  in  general,  and  many 
of  the  most  considerable  gentry  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  were  invited  to  be  present. 
We  mention  that  it  was  at  the  intreaties  of 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  youths,  that  Mr. 
Osgood  permitted  this  exhibition,  because 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
Mr.  Osgood  himself  was  altogether  averse, 
and  was  even  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  allow  of  it.  What  were  the  grounds  of 
his  hostility  to  dramatic  attempts  by  school- 
boys, we  were  never  distinctly  informed; 
but,  certainly,  could  he  have  anticipated  one 
half  of  the  ill  consequences  that  ensued  to 
the  hero  of  our  present  tale,  a$  likely  to  re- 
sult from  them,  his  objections  were  fully 
justified.  However  it  having  been  once 
settled  that  a  tragedy  should  he  enacted, 
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neither  pains  nor  expence  were  spared  to 
render  the  performance  worthy  of  the  extra- 
ordinary reputation  of  Muchlore  School, 
and  long  and  anxious  were  the  preparations 
for  it.  But  we  must  in  justice  observe,  that 
these  latter  were  never  suffered  to  encroach 
upon  the  hours  ordinarily  devoted  to  die 
completion  of  the  various  tasks  of  die  in- 
tended actors;  nor  do  we  conceive  that 
their  proficiency  in  their  school-exercises 
was  perceptibly  delayed  by  the  very  novel  and 
uncommon  turn  given  to  their  ideas  by  the 
exhibition  about  to  take  place.  But  that  the 
minds  of  die  scholars  almost  universally, 
were  thus  over-excited,  and  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  diverted  from  the  channels  of  school- 
learning,  in  which  their  fervours  might  legi- 
timately and  more  usefully  have  flowed,  is  a 
fact,  we  fear,  to  which  must  we  give  our 
unwilling  confirmation;  while  the  future  re- 
sults, as  we  have  already  observed,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  were  such  as  so  worthy 
and  benevolent  a  tutor  as  Mr.  Osgood,  would 
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undoubtedly  have  contemplated  with  dis- 
may. 

But  that  we  may  not  become  tedious,  as 
well  as  appear  to  prejudge  the  circumstances 
we  shall  narrate,  let  us  at  once  suspend 
these  prefatory  reflections,  and  proceed 
with  our  intended  tale. 

The  reader  will  readily  suppose  the  rap- 
tures of  Theodore,  at  the  supposition  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  be  called  on  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  piece  repre- 
sented 5  and  his  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
being  enabled  to  "strut  and  fret  his  hour 
upon  the  stage,'*  before  a  crowded  and 
applauding  audience.  And  now  the  various 
characters,  in  all  the  various  tragedies  he 
had  read,  both  occupied  his  daily  waking 
thoughts,  and  flitted  before  him  in  his  nightly 
dreams ;  and  still  as  he  fancied  the  play  as 
v  yetunchosen  to  be  this  or  to  be  that,  his  san- 
guine imagination  regarded  it  as  unalterably 
fixed  that  this  or  that  it  certainly  would  be, 
and  he  settled  the  part  he  should  perform! 
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Which  was  always  the  principal,  as  author 
ritatively  and  as  unchangeably.  Yet  so  it 
happened,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that 
the  piece  actually  selected  by  Mr.  Osgood) 
was  neither  of  those  he  had  fixed  upon* 
thoughperhapsof  all  others  that  best  adapted 
to  academic  representation,  being  Addison's 
tragedy  of  Cato;  a  tragedy,  as  Mr*  Osgood 
observed  more  remarkable  for  its  poetic 
beauties,  and  its  moral  grandeur,  than  for 
powerful  distinctions  of  character,  or  extra- 
ordinary dramatic  effect;  and  on  these  very 
accounts,  he  considered,  the  better  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  school-boys,  who,  from 
their  limited  experience,  must  be  supposed 
incapable  of  marking  the  boundless  diver- 
sities of  characters,  by  which  the  writings  of 
our  great  dramatist,  Shakespeare,  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished.  But  now  the 
bustle  of  actual  preparation  commenced;  a 
stage  was  erected,  scenes  painted,  dresses 
ordered  from  London,  and  the  characters 
allotted  to  the  youthful  heroes  of  the  buskin, 
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'by  Mr.  Osgood.  Theodore  was  not  mis* 
taken  in  the  idea  that  a  prominent  part 
would  he  assigned  him ;  but  still  it  was  not 
the  principal,  it  was  not  Cato  himself;  and 
the  delight  he  Would  have  felt  in  studying 
the  character  of  Semprenius,  had  not  his 
inordinate  vanity  flattered  him  that  the 
sterner  republican  would  have  graced  the 
senatorial  chair  in  the  person  of  Theodore 
Franklin,  was  destroyed  by  the  pangs  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  on  finding 
the  noble  enemy  of  Caesar  destined  to  ha- 
rangue, to  triumph  even  in  defeat,  and  to 
expire,  in  the  simple  yet  sensibleand  grace- 
ful dignities  of  tone  and  manner,  given  to  him 
byanelderschool-fellow,FrazerFitzgeorge* 
His  regrets,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
evinced  as  much  ignorance  of  his  real 
powers,  as  self-conceit  and  ambitious  arro- 
gance; Sempronius  proving,  as  Mr-  Osgood 
sagaciously  predicted,  so  exactly  Suited  to 
his  peculiar  style  of  acting,  as  to  appear 
another  counterpart  of  himself.   To  such 
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of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  pertised  that 
part  of  Roman  history,  to  which  this  tragedy 
refers,  it  may  be  useful  to  be  informed,  that 
Cato  lived  at  the  period  when  the  Romans 
in  general,  having  lost  the  simple  virtues 
which  had  originally  characterized  them, 
through  the  corruptions  introduced  by  luxu- 
ry and  dissipation,  had  so  degenerated  from 
the  love  of  freedom  that  distinguished  their 
ancestors,  as  to  submit  tamely  to  an  arbitrar 
ry  governor,  or  dictator,  named  Julius  Cas- 
•  sar;  who,  having  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army 
conquered  many  nations,  at  length  turned  his 
arms  against  the  liberties  of  his  own ;  and 
succeeded  in  winning  over,  or  in  subduing 
all  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  Cato  and  a  small 
band  of  partizans  excepted,  who  retired  tp 
an  obscure  city  called  Utica,  and  there,  for  a 
little  while,  braved  the  terrors  of  the  mighty 
general,  and  refused,  upon  any  terms,  to 
submit  and  be  enslaved  by  him*  But  the 
contest  was  too  unequal  to  last  long,  and 
Cato,  at  length,  foreseeing  its  unsuccessful 
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termination,  advised  his  friends  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  conqueror,  while  it  was 
yet  permitted  them,  but,  for  his  own  part, 
preferred  a  voluntary  death,  and  by  his  own 
hand.  This  action  was  much  admired  by 
the  Romans  of  the  time;  but  we  trust  our 
readers  will  have  juster  notions  of  true  for- 
titude and  genuine  patriotism,  than  to  see  it 
in  any  other  than  its  true  light,  as  the  act  of 
a  proud  and  desperate  spirit,  rather  than  of 
n  magnanimous  and  truly  noble  one;  for 
though  Gato,  as  a  heathen,  may  justly  claim 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  admiration  for  his  many 
•virtues,  yet  the  christian  knows  that  it  is 
both  wiser  and  greater  to  bear  with  calami- 
ty, than  by  a  violent  end  to  escape  from  it. 
In  the  tragedy  which  borrows  its  principal 
events  from  the  facts  we  have  just  narrated, 
Sempronius  is  made  to  unite  with  a  Numi- 
'dian  general,  called  Syphax,  (who  with  his 
master  Juba,  the  young  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, has  joined  Cato  in  his  difficulties,)  in  an 
act  of  the  blackest  treachery — against  the 
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cause  he  affects  to  espouse;  and  is  in  other 
respects  an  artful  and  deceitful  character  ? 
and  when  Theodore  in  rehearsing  his  part, 
painted  this  deceit  and  artifice  to  the  very 
life,  Mr.  Osgood,  thinking  it  augured  ill  in 
one  so  young  as  the  mock  Sempronius,  to 
show  so  very  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
their  shocking  lineaments,  received  more 
pain  than  pleasure  from  his  pupils  efforts, 
however  extraordinary. 

The  remaining  characters  were  sustained; 
with  various  ability,  by  the  other  youths, 
whose  previous  recitations  from  that  admi- 
rable compilation  "The  Speaker,"  had  af- 
forded the  fairest  hopes  of  their  undertaking 
them  with  success ;  and  the  general  effect  at 
the  rehearsals  was  undoubtedly  such  as 
would  not  have  disgraced  actors  more  expe- 
rienced and  mature.  Osric,  the  Creole,  was 
very  effective  in  the  young  and  virtuous 
African  prince,  Juba;  Syphax  the  traitor, 
found  a  becoming  representative  in  Adol«* 
phus,  whose  dark  fate  we  related  in  our  first 
c  2 
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tale.;  and  Frazer  Fitzgeorge's  delineation 
of  Cato  was  a  master-piece. 

The  dresses  arrived,  and  once  more  would 
Theodore  have  found  unmixed  delight,  in 
the  again  and  again  repeated  survey  of  that 
intended  for  himself,  but  for  the  mortifying 
reflection  afforded  hy  the  sight  of  prince  Ju* 
ha's,  and  of  Cato's,  that  the  one  was  far  more 
magnificent,  and  the  other  calculated  to  give 
the  wearer  more  imposing  dignity.  How* 
ever,  the  airs  of  consequence  he  assumed, 
even  in  his  less  superb  apparel,  were  such  as 
to  excite  the  smile  of  just  derision  in  the 
countenances  of  more  than  one  of  his  school* 
fellows;  a  smile  he  felt  16  his  heart's  core, 
though  he  affected  with  unconcern  to  retort 
it;  for  so  jealous  was  he  now  become  of  his 
self-consequence,  that  he  felt  ieal  torment 
at  any  attempts  that  Were  made  to  derogate 
from  it.  On  the  night  of  the  actual  represen- 
tation of  the  tragedy,  the  school-room,  con* 
verted  into  a  temporary  theatre,  was  crowd* 
ed  to  excess  with  the  numerous  friends  and 
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relatives  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  wealthy  and 
distinguished  for  miles  around.  Theodore 
was  in  his  glory,  in  the  element  he  seemed 
formed  to  live  in ;  and  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  his  exertions,  shook  the 
roof,  and  every  sober  faculty  he  yet  retain- 
ed, together.  The  triumph  of  Display  was 
complete,  and  Theodore  from  that  night  was 
an  actor,  and  nothing  but  an  actor.  The  ex- 
hibition was  immediately  previous  to  the  ho- 
lidays; Theodore  returned  with  his  parents 
to  London,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
performers,  received  reiterated  applauses 
from  numerous  friends,  on  the  repetition  of 
his  speeches  in  character  at  home.  Some 
partial  fathers,  and  too  doating  mothers, 
were  even  heard  to  affirm  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  boys,  in  the  dresses  of  their 
several  parts,  so  completely  were  their 
forms,  features,  and  ages  disguised  by  them. 
Theodore  in  particular  was  said  so  strongly 
to  resemble  a  certain  actor,  then  highly  ce- 
lebrated, on  the  London  boards,  as  to  be  a 
c  3 
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complete  miniature  likeness  of  him,  in  re- 
gard to  his  most  striking  aud  most  effective 
peculiarities:  and  then  the  youth,  to  increase 
the  wondering  admiration  of  such  as  made 
this  remark,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ha- 
zard a  direct  falsehood,  by  affirming  that  he 
had  never  so  much  as  seen  that  actor,  when  in 
fact  he  had  not  only  more  than  once  or  twice 
witnessed  his  performances,  but  had  made 
several  secret  attempts  to  imitate  them. 

Little  did  his  fond  parents  imagine  that 
while  they  thus  fostered  and  matured  his 
growing  vice,  they  were  laying  up  future 
anguish  for  their  own  hearts,  and  nurturing 
the  seeds  of  conceit,  self-will,  idleness,  dis- 
sipation, and  ruin,  in  the  bosom  of  their  dar-r 
ling  son. 

Theodore,  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  re- 
visted  the  academy,  but  not  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  the  application  that  had  hither- 
to distinguished  him,  as  often  at  least  as 
the  operation  of  rivalry  called  his  peculiar 
passion  into  play;  a  settled  langour  now 
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appeared  to  possess  him  at  his  academic 
avocations,  for  how  tame  and  spiritless 
was  the  school  exercise  compared  with  the 
effusions  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  how  dull 
the  school-room,  contrasted  with  the  bustle 
and  scenic  magnificence  of  the  theatre ! 

Now  and  then,  perhaps,  when  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion  emulation  was  re» 
markably  excited  among  the  youths,  his 
ardour  would  rekindle  for  a  time,  with  aiii 
intensity  resembling  the  flickering  lustre  of 
an  expiring  lamp,  starting  into  momentary 
radiance,  once,  twice,  and  again,  ere  it  is 
gone  for  ever;  but  all  capacity  for  regular 
exertion  was  extinct  within  him ;  and  appli- 
cation was  a  faculty  he  no  longer  possessed. 

It  were  almost  needless  to  say,  that  Sir. 
Osgood  now  found  frequent  occasion  for 
blame,  and  even  for  punishment  in  the  idle 
and  refractory  Theodore ;  and  it  was  only 
natural  for  the  youth  to  feel  his  tasks  daily 
more  irksome,  and  his  school  confinement 
more  tedious,  in  consequence.   At  length, 
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upon  Mr.  Osgood  *  s  inflicting  upon  him  an 
exercise  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  comparative  easi- 
ness of  one  he  had,  from  mere  idleness, 
neglected,  he  formed  the  absurd  idea  of 
running  away  from  school,  rather  than  be- 
stow the  necessary  labour  in  the  completion 
of  it.  Recollecting  the  lavish  fondness  of  his 
parents,  their  excessive  commendation  of  his 
theatric  efforts,  and  their  general  praises  of 
his  spirit  and  genius,  he  was  silly  enough 
to  calculate  upon  their  forgiveness,  and 
even  upon  their  approbation,  of  so  wild,  so 
ridiculous,  and  so  highly  blameable  a  step; 
and  having  once  settled  in  his  mind  that 
such  and  such  a  reception,  and  no  other, 
,  would  await  him  at  home,  upon  his  clandes- 
tine arrival  there,  his  spirit  speedily  sup- 
plied him  with  the  resolution  immediately  to 
effect  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  took 
an  opportunity  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes  from  a 
'  regiment  of  soldiers  then  passing  the  green, 
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was  heard  in  the  school-mom,  where  the 
pupils  were  all  seated  at  breakfast,  to  exclaim 
"who'll  run  and  see  the  soldiers?"  and 
immediately  rushed  to  the  gate,  followed 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  school- fellows. 

The  regiment  was  marching  at  a  quick 
pace,  the  band  playing  and  colours  flying, 
down  the  village-:  the  youths  all  followed, 
and  mingled  with  the  throng  of  beholders, 
mimiching  the  military  tread,  till  the  school- 
bell  rang  and  summoned  them  to  their 
tasks  of  the  morning;  when,  on  the  names 
of  the  scholars  being  called  over,  as  usual, 
previously  to  business,  no  reply  was  heard 
to  the  call  of "  Theodore  Franklin !"  The 
name  was  repeated :  no  answer :  and,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  during  which, 
though  the  general  curiosity  was  excited, 
no  suspicions  of  the  reality  occurred,  Mr. 
Osgood  suddenly  left  the  school-room.  He 
returned  in  a  short  time,  and  enquired  who 
among  the  pupils  had  last  seen  Theodore  ; 
Many  voices  exclaimed  that  he  had  b«en 
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seen  in  the  crowd  accompanying1  the  Soldiers 
down  the  village.  "  That  is  the  high  road  to 
London said  Mr.  Osgood.  The  surmise 
expressed  in  these  words  was  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  the  pupils,  who,  by  the  looks 
which  passed  between  them,  evinced  that 
they  concurred  in  it;  and  one  of  them 
observed  that  he  had  heard  Theodore  on  the 
preceding  evening  declare  that  he  would 
never  complete  the  exercise  which  had  been 
set  him,  but  would  adopt  every  possible  ex- 
pedient to  evade  it. — This  at  least  was  the 
substance  of  some  unconnected  sentences  he 
had  dropped  in  the  hearing  of  the  youth  who 
now  spoke,  and  Mr  Osgood  instantly  came 
to  his  conclusion.  "Young*  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "your  school-fellow,  Theodorfe 
"  Franklin,  is  not  to»  be  found  upon  the 
"  premises  :  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  anj 
"  accident  could  have  happened  to  him 
"  while  following  the  soldiers  through  the 
"  village,  without  your  having  witnessed 
"  it,  and  intelligence  ere  this  arriving  to 
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"  me:  are  you  of  opinion  that  he  can  have 
"  so  far  disgraced  himself,  and  you  also,  in 
"  some  measure,  with  himself,  as  to  attempt 
"  leaving  the  academy?"     A  mournful 
silence  only  followed  this  enquiry.  "  I  see," 
continued  Mr.  Osgood,  "that  you  are 
"  equally  distressed  with  me  to  conceive 
"  such  a  supposition  necessary:  1  trust  that 
"  not  even  one  of  you  has  been  actually 
u  privy  to  this  escape,  though,  to  ascertain 
"  it  fully,  I  shall  certainly  institute  r,  very 
u  rigorous  enquiry:  meantime,  the  line  of 
"  conduct  immediately  to  be  adopted,  de- 
"  mands  our  consideration;  and  1  think 
"  that  parties  should  be  dispatched  in  dif- 
" .  ferent  directions  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway. 
"  Who  among  you  will  volunteer  to  go  upon 
"  this  expedition  ?"     All  the  elder  pupils, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  rest,  rose  simul- 
taneously, and  made  offers  of  their  services ; 
and  Mr.  Osgood,  having  selected  eighteen 
from  the  number,  sent  them  in  parties 
of  six,  with  an  usher  at  the  head  of  each, 
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three  different  ways,  by  which  (being  nearer 
than  that  Theodore  had  most  probably 
taken)  to  reach  the  London  road  in  time  to 
intercept  him.  They  were  instructed  to  use 
no  force,  unless  he  should  prove  refractory, 
but  in  the  mildest  manner,  to  represent  the 
folly  of  his  conduct,  and  assure  him  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  disposition  to  view  the  matter  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  provided  by  his 
immediate  return,  he  evinced  that  inconsi- 
deration,  rather  than  deliberately  wrong 
intentions,  had  produced  the  action.  They 
departed;  having  previously  appointed  a 
place  at  which  they  were  to  reunite,  and 
report  the  success  of  their  endeavours, 
before  either  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  academy.  At  the  spot  named,  they  met 
accordingly;  but,  after  unwearied  exertion, 
and  numberless  enquiries,  it  appeared  that 
no  intelligence  could  be  obtained  of  Theo- 
dore !  Most  unfortunately  for  that  misguided 
youth,  he  had  been  enabled,  by  the  distanee 
he  had  at  first  gained  on  his  pursuers,  as 
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well  as  by  running  eight  miles  from  Much* 
lore  without  stopping,  to  arrive  at  the  first 
town  upon  the  road,  aud  even  considerably 
beyond  it,  before  the  party  instructed  to 
continue  the  pursuit  as  faras  that  town,  were 
so  much  as  within  sight  of  it;  and  this 
party,  therefore,  had  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
object  of  their  search  intercepted  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  comrades.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  all,  after  a  short 
consultation,  agreed  to  return  to  Muchlore. 
Mr.  Osgood,  and  their  fellow-pupils,  who 
had  anxiously  awaited  their  reappearance, 
expressed  in  unison  their  sorrow  on  per- 
ceiving them  unaccompanied  by  Theodore; 
and  their  fears,  therefore,  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  consummate  his  folly  and  his 
disgrace. 

On  the  enquiry  entered  into,  as  threatened 
by  Mr  Osgood,  nothing  appeared  to  crimi- 
nate a  single  school-fellow  of  the  silly 
runaway;, the  expression  of  pity,  at  first 
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predominant,  was  soon  converted  into  that 
of  ridicule ;  and  the  school-boy's  passion  for 
whim  again  obtaining  the  ascendency,  the 
laughter  became  universal,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  an  usher  in  pursuit  by  the  stage, 
at  "Theodore's  ten-toed  conveyance  to 
London." 

.  Meanwhile,  Theodore  was  trudging,  on 
his  dusty  way  deliberately  and  without  fear; 
rightly  judging  that,  if  pursued,  he  had 
(distanced  all  who  might  have  been  sent 
after  him;  and  now  the  most. extravagant 
elation  succeeded  to  the  panic  haste  with 
which  he  had  at  first  advanced ;  in  the  most 
exaggerated  colours  he  painted  to  himself 
the  greatness,  the  boldness,  the  nobleness, 
&c.  &c.  of  his  enterprise;  and  almost 
danced  along  in  his  raptures  at  the  idea  of 
the  mingled  admiration  and  astonishment, 
which,  he  doubted  not,  would  take  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  his  school- fellows, 
at  his  redoubted  achievement, 

"What  an  exalted  Display,"  said  be  to 
himself,  "will  this  be  of  my  heroisin,  .and 
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«'  and  magnanimity!  what  a  figure  shall  I 
"  cut  in  the  annals  of  the  academy  \  what 
«  lofty  conceptions  must  henceforth  be 
"  formed  of  him  who  was  found  capable  of 
"  planning,  and  possessed  of  daring  to 
"  execute  a  pedestrian  escape  to  London!" 

The  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  finding 
him  advanced,  fatigued  and  foot-sore,  but 
fifteen  miles  upon  his  journev  (of  which 
more  than  half  yet  remained  to  be  performed) 
somewhat  abated  these  fervours  of  the  ima- 
gination: besides,  he  began  to  feel  the 
calls  of  appetite,  and  for  the  first  time 
recollected  that,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  eat  upon  the  road,  an  indispensible 
requisite  to   comfortable  travelling"  was 
money,  of  which  he  was  but  provided  with 
the  remains  of  his  last  week's  allowance, 
three  half-pence !    Now,  however  soothing 
to  such  romantic  spirits  as  Theodore's,  the 
idea  of  detailing  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
every  other  species  of  difficulties,  under 
uncommon  circumstances,  past,  the  mere 
d  2 
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anticipation  of  these  details  affords,  we 
believe,  but  little  alleviation  to  such  diffi- 
culties, when  present;  and,  perhaps,  the 
united  wants  of  food,  and  the  means  to 
purchase  it,  together  form  a  privation,  not 
the  least,  among  the  catalogue  of  those  the 
inexperienced  traveller  may  find  himself 
subjected  to.  For  a  very  short  time  only, 
did  thoughts  of  the  nature  just  alluded  to 
serve  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  now 
sobered  runaway ;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  rest,  as  well  as  food,  suggested  to  him 
the  expediency  of  laying  out  his  little  all  in 
the  first  baker's  shop  he  could  perceive  upon 
the  road,  and  requesting  the  privilege  of  a 
seat  while  he  consumed  the  scanty  meal  his 
finances  would  supply.  Painfully  did  he 
walk  three  more  weary  miles,  ere  the  per- 
spective afforded  the  faintest  lineaments  of 
clustering  habitations;  and  when  at  last 
he  saw  a  little  village  rearing  its  humble 
cottages  upon  a  gentle  hill  in  the  distance, 
h«  had  to  labour  along  another  mile  before 
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he  reached  it.  A  shop,  presenting  to  his 
view  loaves  and  rolls  of  bread,  amongst  the 
multifarious  articles  conspicuous  in  its 
window,  excited  as  much  transport  as  his 
state  of  exhaustion  would  allow :  he  en- 
tered eagerly,  produced  his  scanty  store, 
and  ravenously  devoured  as  many  rolls  as 
could  be  obtained  for  it.  Then  receiving  a 
glass  of  water,  from  the  hands  of  the 
woman  who  kept  the  shop,  with  unfeigned 
thankfulness,  and  resting  himself,  by  her 
permission,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  nearly, 
within  her  dwelling,  he  recommenced  his 
walk.  But  now  his  feet,  galled  and  blis- 
tered by  excessive  toil,  were  unable  to 
support  him  with  their  former  expedition : 
he  limped  with  pain  at  every  step,  and, 
recollecting  that,  early  in  the  day,  when  a 
cart  with  only  a  lad  in  it  had  passed  him  at 
a  careless  trot,  and  its  merry  driver  had 
suspended  his  song  to  offer  him  "a  lift," 
he  had  rejected  the  proffered  kindness  with 
heroic  indignation,  he  groaned  at  the  idea 
d  3 
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that  another  opportunity  might  not  occur  of 
pursuing  his  journey  at  so  easy  a  rate. 
Just  as  the  reflection  presented  itself,  the 
sound  of  wheels  approached ;  and,  on  turn- 
ing, he  perceived  a  miller's  cart  emerging 
from  a  lane,  communicating  with  the  main 
road  behind  him.  In  the  most  submissive 
attitude,  he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  coming  vehicle :  the  man  stopped,  and 
Theodore  requested  a  ride,  though  for  ever 
so  short  a  distance;  and  was  beginning  to 
recount  his  weariness,  the  state  of  his  feet, 
the  long  way  he  had  walked,  &c.  when  the 
miller  cut  him  short  with  a  surly  refusal, 
and  drove  on.  Theodore  stood  a  moment, 
dumb  and  motionless  with  anguish  and 
astonishment,  his  eyes  following  the  fast 
retreating  object  of  his  so  lately  excited 
hopes,  till,  on  its  turning  an  angle  of  the 
road,  it  disappeared  entirely  from  his  view. 
Then  neither  vanity  nor  philosophy  could 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings: 
the  hero  of  the  morning  might  be  seen 
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crying  in  a  rut  of  the  road  in  the  afternoon; 
and  vainly  directing  the  most  rueful  looks  to 
far  distant  Muchlore.  To  add  to  his  dis- 
tress, as  he  once  more  proceeded  on  his 
way,  doubts  arose  in  his  mind,  and  seemed 
to  increase  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
metropolis,  as  to  the  reception  he  would 
really  meet  with  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
some  symptoms  of  great  severity  in  his 
father's  temper,  whenever  justly  irritated, 
occurring  to  his  memory,  again  and  again 
•did  he  wish  that  he  had  never  hazarded  the 
foolish  enterprise,  in  which  he  now  found 
himself  too  far  engaged  for  the  possibility  of 
retreat.  In  this  state  of  fatigue,  depression, 
pain,  and  anxiety,  he  reached  to  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  there  was  compelled 
by  their  united  operation,  to  crave  the 
liberty  of  resting  once  more  in  a  cottage  by 
the  roadside.  Leave  was  readily  granted ; 
but,  scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  a  stage 
passing  rapidly  by  in  the  direction  of  Town, 
the  humble  owner  was  induced,  by  the  dress 
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and  appearance  of  the  youth,  to  enquire 
why  he  did  not  become  a  passenger.  The- 
pdore  sighed,  and  returned  an  indirect 
answer;  but  little  did  he  suppose  that 
could  he  have  obtained  his  wishes  in  this 
respect,  they  would  have  led  him  into  the 
very  snare  from  which  all  his  efforts  had 
been  but  so  many  attempts  to  escape;  for  a 
gentleman  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  roof,  and  concealed  from  his  view  by 
the  other  passengers,  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Larpin,  the  senior  usher  of  the 
academy,  who  was  at  that  very  instant  anx- 
iously looking  out  for  him.  Mr.  Larpin,  it 
seems,  had  taken  a  place  in  the  stage  at 
the  market- town  nearest  to  Muchlore,  and 
having  by  his  enquiries,  at  the  different 
stoppages,  traced  Theodore  as  far  as  the 
little  village  only  half  a  mile  behind  where 
the  youth  was  now  sitting,  he  was  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  come  up  with  him.  But, 
aided  thus  by  accident,  Theodore  escaped 
observation,  and  Mr.  Larpin  and  the  stage 
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proceeded  on  to  London;  though,  had  he 
been  observed  by  the  usher,  as  after  events 
proved,  that  moment  would  have  been  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  existence.    After  a 
short  rest,  fearing  that  night  should  over- 
take him  before  his  arrival,  he  walked, 
though  with  increased  difficulty,  yet  with 
greater  speed ;  and  was  soon  overtaken  by 
a  company  of  strolling  players,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation,  just  as  they 
all  reached  a  considerable  town.    He  was 
on  the  point  of  begging  a  seat  in  the  vehicle 
which  contained  the  female  actresses,  and 
the  luggage,  when,  passing  a  large  inn, 
before  vfrhich  a  group  of  people  were  stand- 
ing, he  saw  that  he  attracted  their  observa- 
tion; one  exclaiming  "yes,  a  cap,  and  dark 
jacket  and  trowsers!"  another,  "he's  about 
the  age!"  and  another  "to  be  sure!  that's 
bim !  that's  him !"    Theodore  waited  not  to 
hear  more,  but,  summoning  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  and  activity,  darted  forward, 
followed  by  a  few  of  the  observers,  while  the 
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ethers  only  laughed  at  the  fun.  Impelled, 
probably,  by  a  similar  appetite  {or  fun,  the 
driver  of  the  theatrical  machine  put  his 
horses  to  their  speed,  and  soon  coming  up 
with  Theodore,  stopped,  and  invited  him  to 
mount;  an  invitation  with  which  he  readily 
complied,  and  was  quickly  out  of  si^ht  of 
his  pursuers.  As  soon  as  the  danger  ap- 
peared over,  the  man  drew  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
comrades.  In  the  interim,  Theodore  over- 
whelmed his  deliverer,  as  he  called  him, 
with  professions  of  the  most  ardent  gratitude 
and  was  easily  induced  to  relate  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  escape  and  journey. 
These  being  repeated  to  the  players,  when 
they  came  up,  one  of  them,  who  assumed 
more  consequence  than  the  rest,  took  a  seat 
beside  Theodore,  and  after  many  praises  of 
his  ingenuity  and  parts  enquired,  ii  he  could 
spout.  Not  at  first  understanding  the 
question,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply;  but 
pn  the  actors  explaining  his  meaning,  all 
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his  thirst  for  Display  returned  in  its  full 
vigour;  and  pain  and  toil,  weariness  and 
hunger,  the  academy  and  his  father's  house, 
were  alike  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  his 
recitations  from  the  character  of  Sempronius; 
on  hearing  which  the  itinerant  starting  from 
his  seat  with  seeming  rapture,  exclaimed, 
"Cooke  himself,  by  all  that's  wonderful!" 
and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  Never, 
even  on  the  night  of  his  performance  at 
Muchlore,  did  the  heart  of  Theodore  so 
bound  within  him:  the  applauses  of  an 
admiring  audience  on  that  occasion  appeared 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  tribute 
from  an  experienced  thespian;  and  he 
secretly  resolved  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent his  devoting  his  whole  talents  to  a 
profession  of  which  he  now  believed  himself 
born  to  become  a  distinguished  ornament. 
"  You  would  make  another  Roscius,"  con- 
tinued the  actor,  "and  I  should  be  proud 
of  you  in  my  company."  Theodore  smiled, 
•>ut  said  nothing.   The  player  resumed; 
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"what  part  of  Town  are  you  trudging  to, 
my  lad?" 

THEODORE. 

Grosvenor-square. 

PLAYER. 

Grosvenor-square!  Your  father  then  is 
rich :  will  not  this  running  away  from  school 
very  much  offend  him  ? 

THEODORE. 

I  hope  not.     He,  and  my  mother  too, 
have  always  been  very  fond  of  me. 

PLAYER. 

Very  likely:  butl  have  known  asclever  lads 
as  you  disinherited  for  a  still  more  trifling 
offence.  I  hope  you  may  not  find  yourself 
deceived  in  your  father,  when  you  see  him. 

THEODORE. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  some  fears  i 
upon  the  subject;  particularly  when  I  recol- 
lect that  my  father  can  be  very  severe. 

PLAYER. 

Then  mark  my  words :  he  will  be  very  se- 
vere :  you  may  depeod  upon  being  sent  back 
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to  school  again  at  least,  or  perhaps  sent  to 
sea  as  a  punishment. 

THEODORE. 

To  sea! 

PLAYER. 

Nothing  more  probable.  I  have  known 
many  a  clever  lad  sent  to  swim  upon  salt- 
water, for  exhibiting  his  natural  genius  up- 
on dry  land.  You  had  better  turn  actor  at 
once,  I  think. 

THEODORE. 

No,  that  would  be  too  rash.  But  as  my 
father  praised  my  acting  so  much  last  holi- 
days, I  dare  say  I  can  get  his  permission  to 
appear  upon  the  London  boards. 

PLAYER. 

Father's  permission,  and  London  boards ! 
Why  you're  not  so  cute  a  hand  as  I  thought 
you.  Do  you  suppose  your  father  would 
ever  permit  you  to  become  a  player  ?  Or 
do  you  think  the  London  managers  would 
allow  your  appearance  there,  without  a 
country  education  ? 

VOL.  II,  e 
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THEODORE. 

Do'nt  I  tell  you  I  have  been  these  five* 
years  at  Muchlore  academy?  And  is'nt 
that  a  country  educatiou  ? 

PLAYER. 

Pshaw !  I  mean  without  having  had  the 
run  of  the  country  theatres.  But  what 
think  you  of  beginning  with  me?  We'll 
put  you  down  in  the  bills  as  a  second 
"  Young  Roscius and  you  shall  have  a 
salary,  and  a  free  benefit. 

THEODORE. 

And  what  parts  shall  I  act  ? 

PLAYER. 

You  might  begin,  1  think,  with  Young; 
Norval,  in  Douglas.  Then  you  might  play 
Hamlet — 

THEODORE. 

Would  not  Hamlet  be  too  old  a  charac- 
ter for  me,  upon  a  real  stage? 

PLAYER. 

No ;  nor  king  Lear  neither.  Nothing  can 
be  too  old  nor  too  unnatural  for  a  youth  of 
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genius  to  play,  provided  we  do  but  call  him 
a  Roscius. 

THEODORE. 

Indeed !  But  do  you  really  think  I  should 
be  another  Roscius ! 

PLAYER. 

Undoubtedly  :  in  my  opinion,  you  sur- 
pass him  already  1  never  in  my  life  saw 
such  promising  abilities  in  so  young  a  per- 
former. 

THEODORE. 

I  am  afraid  you  flatter  me.  And  do  you 
really  think  me  so  very  like  Mr.  Cooke, 
as  you  say  ? 

PLAYER. 

You  are  Cooke  in  every  tone,  and  look, 
and  attitude.  You  rival  him  now,  and  in 
time  you  would  infinitely  excel  him. 

THEODORE. 

Well,  how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  fell  in 
with  you  on  the  road!  But  I  must  gp 
home  first, 
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PLAYER. 

You  Had  much  better  not:  you  will  re* 
pent  it. 

THEODORE. 

I  will  not  go  to  sea,  I  am  determined, 
however. 

PLAYER. 

Bravely  spoken !  But  you'll  be  sent  to 
school  again. 

THEODORE. 

Positively,  I  will  not  go  back  to  Much- 
lore. 

t  PLAYER, 

Bravo!  you  improve  apace.  But  can 
you  help  yourself,  when  once  you  are  in 
Grosvenor-square? 

THEODORE. 

Yes,  for  if  they  attempt  to  force  me  to 
school  or  on  board  a  ship,  I'll  run  away 
from  home  as  I  did  from  Mr,  Osgood's. 

PLAYER. 

A  noble  spirit !    Keep  to  that  resolution. 
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and  I  shall  soon  see  you  a  first-rate  actor. 
Still  I  am  afraid  your  courage  should  fail 
you,  upon  a  second  trip,  and  from  home  too. 

THEODORE. 

Do  not  fear  it.  But,  as  you  say  from 
home — why  should  a  boy  like  me  r$m  away 
from  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
a  nice  home,  such  as  my  father's  and  mo- 
ther's? 

player. 

For  the  best  of  all  reasons :  because  they 
will  not  let  you  stay  at  home,  when  you  get 
there. 

THEODORE. 

Well  then,  if  they  will  not,  I'll  turn  actor 
directly.    But  I  must  go  home  first. 

PLAYER. 

As  you  please,  then.  We  shall  sleep  at 
Barnet  to  morrow  night,  and  stay  there  the 
following  day.  If  your  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  reception  at  home,  you  have 
only  to  join  us  there,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  a  hearty  welcome. 

e3 
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THEODORE. 

In  that  case,  you  may  expect  me,  certainly. 
For  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  obliged  to 
go  to  school  again,  if  I  can  already  act  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cooke:  and  I  will  not  either. 

PLAYER. 

Well  said,  my  Roscius.  Only  come  to 
us  at  Barnet,  and  you  shall  not  want  for 
encouragement,  believe  me. 

THEODORE* 

And  I  shall  come  out  as  Young  Norval, 
shall  I? 

PLAYER. 

As  soon  as  you  please.  I  thinly  I  had 
better  get  the  bills  printed  in  Town  to  mor^ 
row,  announcing  you  as  "a  young  gentle- 
man, who  has  never  made  his  appearance 
upon  any  stage." 

THEODORE. 

Well,  I  do  think  I  will  come  to  you :  for 
the  more  1  reflect  upon  my  father's  temper, 
the  less  likely  it  appears  that  he  will  receive 
me  kindly. 
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PLAYER. 

Then  do  not  go  home  at  all :  but  at  once 
acknowledge  yourself  one  of  the  company. 

THEODORE. 

Yes — no — let  me  once  more  think  of  it. 

After  this  conversation,  the  reader  will 
ndt  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  artful 
player  at  length  drew  from  Theodore  a  re- 
luctant consent.  And  let  the  yet  ingenuous 
youth  receive  from  this  the  important  lesson, 
that  a  first  false  step  is  far  more  easily 
made,  than  its  consequences  are  retrieved; 
for  what  a  host  of  ills  and  of  temptations 
followed  from  the  fatal  error  of  leaving  the 
academy  at  Muchlore !  How  bitter  was  his 
early  repentance  of  that  foolish  step ;  and 
how  dreadful  was  the  resolution  into  which, 
with  whatever  difficulty,  he  had  now  pre- 
cipitated, ofleavingparents,brethren,home, 
and  friends,  for  the  anticipated  applause  of 
strangers,  and  for  the  fulsome  praises  of 
the  wicked  itinerant,  who  had  seduced  him 
from  those  sentiments  of  natural  duty  and . 
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affection  yet  remaining  in  his  breast.  How 
rooted  too,  we  may  perceive,  was  his  passion 
for  personal  exhibition  now  become,  when 
it  could  blind  him  to  the  self-interest,  from 
which  the  excessive  flattery  of  his  destroyer, 
as  he  may  justly  be  termed,  had  only  flowed ! 

The  cavalcade  reached  London  about 
eight  o'clock.  The  deepening  shades  of 
evening  falling  around  them  as  they  ap- 
proached the  metropolis,  subdued  Theo- 
dore's spirits,  undepressed  from  the  time 
of  his  meeting  with  the  players  until  then, 
to  dejection  and  melancholy :  his  sensations 
at  length,  produced  by  fatigue,  want  of 
food,  and  the  recollection  of  the  thoughtless 
engagements  into  which  he  had  just  entered, 
all  together  incited  him  to  tears:  and  the 
first  fruits  of  these  feelings,  we  afe  glad  to 
say,  were  a  revocation  of  his  promise  to  re- 
main with  his  present  companions,  and 
renewed  resolutions  to  proceed  to  his  pa- 
rents. The  manager,  seconded  by  the 
females,  and  some  of  the  troop  who  had  now 
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ascended  the  machine,  attempted  to  rally  an<} 
laugh  him  out  of  his  last  resolves,  in  vain: 
every  thought  wore  for  him  a  gloomy  as- 
pect, and  his  first  wish,  next  to  the  futile  on? 
that  he  had  never  quited  Muchlore,  was  to 
find  himself  at  the  home  which  had  not  only 
been  the  nursery  of  his  infancy,  but  his 
birth-place.  At  last,  seeing  that  he  was 
immoveable  to  intreaties,  the  very  manage? 
who  had  so  lately  professed  himself  his  ar- 
dent friend,  began  to  use  threats  and  abuse, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  compliance ;  in  which 
observing  that  he  was  yet  more  unsuccess- 
ful, he  actually  turned  him  out  of  the 
vehicle,  with  oaths,  and  expressions  of  cout 
tempt  for  his  changeableness  and  pusilla- 
nimity. They  had  then  just  entered  Lou* 
don,  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  his  father's  house;  and  Theodore,  stiff 
and  crippled,  turned  so  slowly  from  his 
theatrical  companions,  that,  imagining  he 
faltered  still  in  his  determination,  they  press- 
ed roqnd  him,  and  once  more  begged  him 
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to  accompany  them;  or  at  any  rate  to 
promise  that  he  would  rejoin  them  at  Bar- 
net.  The  promise,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his 
tormentors,  be  readily  consented  to  make; 
though  without  the  remotest  intention  of 
keeping  it.  After  this  deliberate  falsehood, 
therefore,  the  players  leaving  him,  he  again 
directed  his  steps  towards  -  Grosvenor- 
square;inthe  neighbourhood  of  which,  so 
completely  had  previous  toil,  united  with 
want,  exhausted  him,  he  did  not  arrive  till 
near  midnight. 

Once  or  twice  by  the  way,  his  hobbling 
gait,  dejected  looks,  and  general  woe- worn 
appearance,  excited  the  attention  of  the 
watchmen ;  who  no  sooner  questioned  him, 
than  his  fright  raised  their  suspicions,  and 
their  more  rigorous  enquiries  occasioned 
him  agonies  of  terror.  At  length  he  stood 
before  his  father's  house!  Its  inmates  ap- 
peared to  have  retired  to  rest,  since  not  a 
light  was  discoverable  in  a  single  window, 
A  tremor  overpowered  him,  as  he  attempt- 
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ed  to  ascend  the  steps;  and,  after  he  had 
ascended  them,  he  found  his  arm  powerless 
to  extend  itself  to  the  knocker  on  the  door. 
The  image  of  his  angry  father  arose  in 
thought  before  him,  and  he  rushed  with  all 
the  precipitation  his  strength  would  allow, 
towards  the  inclosure  of  the  square:  then 
leaning,  panting  and  breathless,  against 
the  railings,  he  contemplated,  in  all  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  the  parental  dwelling  he 
dared  not  enter*    Nor  could  he  summon 
resolution  again  to  approach  it;  but  walk- 
ed,  when  his  agitation  had  subsided,  with- 
out any  settled  purpose,  into  one  of  the 
adjacent  streets;  where,  passing  the  house 
of  a   tradesman  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  and  who  was  under  considerable 
obligations  to  his  father,  he  was  recognised 
by  the  benevolent  man,  who  was  at  that 
moment  entering  his  own  door.  Starting 
at  the  sound,  in  a  tone  familiar  to  him/ of 
"Master  Theodore!"  the  unhappy  youth 
perceived  the  friend  and  playmate  of  his  in- 
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fancy;  who  kindly  took  his  hand,  and, 
expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  at  see- 
ing him  there,  alone  and  unprotected,  at 
such  an  hour,  interrogated  him  as  to  the 
cause.  But  seeing  that  he  was  too  faint 
almost  to  speak,  Mr.  Clement  took  him  into 
the  house,  and  forbore  any  farther  questions 
till  be  had  made  him  swallow  some  food 
and  wine.  Then  reiterating  his  enquiries, 
Theodore  gave  a  full  account  of  his  adven- 
tures of  the  day;  excepting  only  the  meet- 
ing with  the  players,  which,  for  some 
secret  indefinable  reason,  he  concealed. 
Mr.  Clement  made  few  remarks ;  but,  direct- 
ing a  bed  to  be  instantly  prepared  for  his 
young  friend,  proceeded  across  the  square 
to  Mr.  Franklin's.  Arrived  there,  and  find- 
ing every  thing  quiet,  he  immediately 
concluded  that  the  fond  parents  were  not  as 
yet  apprised  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
their  son,  and  he  judged  it  best  to  conceal 
all  the  circumstances  from  them  till  the 
morning.  On  his  return,  he  found  Theodore 
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already  in  a  profound  sleep  in  tbe  chamber 
allotted  to  him :  so  retired  himself  to  a  bro- . 
ken  repose,  disquieted  by  reflections  upon 
the  rash  conduct  of  his  unexpected  guest, 
and  the  affliction  it  would  occasion  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin. 

In  the  morning,  he  repaired  again  to 
their  abode,  and  found  them  in  tbe  utmost 
distress  from  a  Tisit  they  had  just  received 
from  Mr.  Larpin ;  who  had  called  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  upon  the  preceding 
evening,  but  had  then  refrained  from  mei£- 
tioning  the  object  of  his  journey,  on  per- 
ceiving that  Theodore  was  not  arrived. 
Now,  however,  thinking  they  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  in  ignorance,  he  related 
every  particular  of  the  escape  and  fruitless 
ptursuit  of  their  son;  and  requested  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Clement's 
intelligence  relieved  them  from  the  first 
dreadful  anxieties  they  had  experienced  in 
consequence  of  the  narration  of  Mr»Laf  pin; 
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but  the  father's  anger,  rising  with  the  netfa 
of  Theodore' g  clandestine  though  safe  arri- 
val, soon  knew  no  bounds:  and  he  vowed 
that  a  son  wtyo  had  so  disgraced  him  should 
not,  for  a  single  moment  even,  come  under 
his  roof!  On  Mr.  Clement's  communicating 
this  resolution  to  Theodore,  what  was.  his 
surprise  when  the  youth}  refreshed  by  sleep, 
and  restored  to  all  bis  self-importance  by 
the  recollection  of  his  pedestrian  feat  and 
t£e  conversation  of  the  players,  broke  into 
violent  invectives  against  the  parent  who 
could  thus  support  the  tyrmny  of  Mr.  Os- 
good, and  thus  receive,  after  all  the  peril*  of 
his  journey,  an  own  son ! 

The  good  man  was  thunderstruck.  "  Is 
this,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  the  once  mild 
and  quiet  Theodore  ?  What  can  have  pro- 
duced so  strange  an  alteration?"  Self- 
CoNCEiT,audan  insatiable  desireof  Display, 
is  our  answer.  Mrs.  Franklin  soon  arrived, 
and  mingled  her  tears  with  the  language  o£ 
strong  disapprobation:  neither  of  which  ii* 
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Aeieast  affected  Theodore.  He  contrasted 
these  tears,  and  the  auger  in  which  both  his 
parents  united,  with  the  delighted  wonder 
he  had,  in  the  first  ardors  of  his  imagination, 
looked  forward  to;  and  he  could  actually 
feel  himself  injured,  because  his  romantic 
anticipations  had  not  been  verified. 

His  mother  informed  him  that  Mr.  Frank* 
ten  intended  to  send  him  back  to  Muchlore 
on  die  following  day;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  resolved  not  even  to  see  him.  She 
added  that  Mr.  Larpin  would  carry  instruc- 
tions to  his  preceptor,  to  visit  his  offence 
kith  the  severest  punishment.  Theodore 
made  no  reply;  but  his  indignation  was  al- 
most frantic.  "  What/'  he  repeated  to 
himself,  "is  this  the  treatment  of  parents, 
"  to  a  youth  of  ray  talents  and  abilities? 
"  When  I  expected  only  approbation  and 
"  favour,  am  I  to  be  rewarded  with  punish* 
u  toient?  I  return  to  Muchlore!  No,  I 
"  will  join  the  players -first  at  Barnet." 
Having  come  to  this  resolution,  his  next 
f  2 
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determination  was,  that  early  on  the  mor- 
row, if  his  parents  persisted  in  their  purr 
•pose,  he  would  put  it  in  practice.  Mr. 
JLarpin  soon  after  calling,  was  received  in 
sullen  silence.  His  remonstrances  with 
Theodore,  and  even  his  assurances  thai, 
could  he  be  enabled  to  represent  bis  sincere 
repentance  to  Mr.  Osgood,  that  gentlemen 
would  undoubtedly  mitigate  bis  chastise* 
aieut,  were  equally  unavailing.  The  usher 
then  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture on  the  following  morniag;  adding,  with 
«  smile,  that  he  concluded  his  experience 
of  one  day's  incessant  walking  would  lead 
him  to  prefer  a  seat  in  the  siage-eomch  on 
bis  feeturn.  Theodore  saw  the  sarcasm  im- 
plied, and  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  bis 
new  heroit  resolves.  Throughout  the  day, 
bis  father,  as  he  had  threatened,  did  not 
once  appear;  and  at  night  he  again  retired 
to  bed  at  the  hospitable  Mr.  Clement's. 
With,  the  dawn  of  day  he  arose,  and  softly 
retreated  down  stairs  to  the  street-door* 
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"All  was  silent.  It  cost  him  repeated  effort* 
to  remove  the  fastenings,  but  he  succeeded 
at  last,  and  silently  closing-  the  door,  com- 
menced his  second  journey.  Knowing  the 
distance  if  be  far  less  than  that  from  the 
academy  to  London,  and  haying  received  a 
supply  of  silver  on  the  preceding  day  from 
Mr.  Clement,  he  had  no  fears  as  to  his  easy 
performance  of  it.  He  had  travelled  some 
miles  by  the  time  the  inns  upon  the  road 
were  opening  to  admit  the  early  passenger.; 
*  at  one  of  them  he  obtained  breakfast,  and 
proceeded  gaily  on  his  way.  Again  mis- 
taking the  spirits,  excited  by  the  elation  of 
enterprise  and  the  invigorating  a|T  of  morn- 
ing, for  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and 
the  self  rapport  of  injury  undeservedly  re- 
ceived, his  ejaculations  to  liberty,  to  deli-  • 
verance  from  tyrannic  parents  and  school- 
masters, and  to  the  noble  profession  qf  the 
stagey  were  fervid,  and  in  the  weakness  of  his 
heart,  sincere.  He  arrived  at  Barnet  about 
noon,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  out  hie 
r  3 
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friends  the  players.  Ttey  «aw  him  ap- 
proach with  the  extremest  surprise*  not  ex- 
pecting that  after  he  had  once  arrived  at 
home,  he  would  either  possess  the  inclina- 
tion, or  obtain  means,  to  rejoi*  them.  Hie 
manager  was  delighted,  told  him  he  was  a 
*  hearty  chick,*  and  loaded  him  with  com- 
mendations, and  prophecies  of  his  future 
Came.  They  set  out  in  a  few  hojars  for  the 
town*  hi  which  they  were  to  make  their  next 
exhibition.  Arriving  there  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  hills  Were  instantly  printed,  set- 
ting forth  in  the  most  extravagant  terms, 
the  universal  talents  of  '  the  young  gentler 
jmn,'  who  was  now  to  make  his  first  apt- 
•pearance;  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  it  was  announced  that  he 
.  Would  not  only  play  YoUng  Norval  in  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  but  the  part  of  Harle- 
quin, '  for  one  night  only,9  in  the  panto- 
mime! This  piece  6f  absurdity  was  sugr- 
jgested,  in  his  rage  for  universal  exhibition, 
>y  Theodore  himself;  and  the  managers* 
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finding  htm  active,  and  possessed  of  a  tole- 
rable conception  of  the  part — conceivings 
besides,  that  the  faults  of  so  juvenile  a  per- 
formance would  be  overlooked,  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  his  receipts  would  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  attractions  of  his  bill- 
assented.    The  theatre  was  thronged,  as 
had  been  anticipated ;  the  play  commenced, 
*Qd  Theodore  *as  greeted  on  his  entrance^ 
in  the  second  act,  with  thunders  of  applause. 
The  silfy  youth  ascribed  these  marks  of 
i    favour,  not  to  their  real  source,  the  desire 
i    of  enewragibg  a  debutant,  but  to  the  fame 
i    <rf  his  successful  exertions  at  Muchlorel 
;    To  his  inexpressible  rapture,  his  opening 
,    speech,  and  every  successive  one,  were  ap~ 
,    plauded  to  the  very  skies ;  and  towards  the 
I    dose  of  the  piece,  his  joys  were  so  delirious 
,    as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  tragic 
conclusion  to  the  history  of  NdrvaL 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  to  take  place 
in  the  succeeding,  pantomime,  and  the  chief 
actor  in  that  as  in  the  mock  woes  of  the 
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youthful  shepherd,  was  destined  to  be  Theo- 
dore. 

As,  in  unbounded  elation,  he  leapt  along 
in  his  new  character  of  Harlequin,  his  inex- 
perience of  the  business  of  the  stage  led  him 
to  disregard  one  of  the  trap  doors,  for  the 
fastening  of  which  be  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  since  the  disappearance  of 
some  demoniacal  visitant.  In  consequence, 
Amidst  the  shrieks  of  a  part,  but  the  laughter 
of  the  majority  of  the  audience,  he  descend- 
ed upon  some  machinery  below,  and  in  the 
fall  broke  both,  his  thighs.  The  accident 
was  of  course  immediately  communicated  to 
the  spectators,  who,  with  sincere  commise- 
ration, departed  to  their  homes.  Theodore, 
was  conveyed  in  a  senseless  state  to  the 
nearest  inn;  while  the  unfeeling  manager 
disclaimed  all  but  the  most  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and,  pocketing  the  whole 
profits  of  the  performance,  left  the  town 
early  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
hapless  youth  was  able  to  make  known  his 
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name  and  parentage,  the  innkeeper,  when 
be  could  credit  his  hearing  that  Theodore 
was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
respectability  and  property,  dispatched  an 
express  to  Mr.  Franklin  with  the  unwel- 
come news.  The  afflicted  parents  speedi- 
ly arrived;  and,  as  fears  were  for  some 
time  entertained  for  the  life  of  their  son, 
their  anguish  may  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
surgeon  reported  him  out  of  immediate 
danger,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  And  this  opinion, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  confirmed  by  the 
event;  and  Theodore,  during  life  after- 
wards, walked  on  crutches,  a  monument  of 
tbe  consequences  of  unrestrained  self-will 
and  vanity,  and  a  striking  example  of 
The  Effects  of  Display. 

Upon  his  convalescence,  he  returned  to 
Muchlore  Academy,  where  his  after  con- 
duct and  adventures  may  form  the  subject 
of  a  future  tale. 
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TALE  VI, 

THE  WET  SATURDAY; 
de  Jtetutttliot* 

Saturday  afternoon  was  kept  holiday 
always  at  Muchlore  academy.  Great  and. 
general  was  the  anxiety*  if 

M  Tb^  dawn  was  orercast,  the  morning  low'red, 
And  heavily  in  eloudi  brought  on  that  day/1 

It  happened,  after  some  weeks  of  continued 
drought,  that  a  Saturday  proved  remark- 
abjy  rainy.  The  clouds  seemed  exhausting, 
all  their  stores,  to  compensate  for  the 
temporary  privation  of  their  refreshing 
moisture.  The  youths,  pent  within  the 
walls  of  the  schyol-room,  looked  to  every 
point  of  the  horizon  for  the  return  of  the 
cheerful,  blue,  that  promises  fair  weather; 
W  they  looked  in  vain.  Tfa  $lfcy  inut  ene 
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vast  canopy  of  clouds,  mingled  into  a  single 
mass,  and  poured  the  countless  drops  with- 
out the  slightest  intermission. 

As  usual,  when  the  school-room  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  hundred  youths,  with  nothing 
but  their  own  thoughts  to  employ  them,  the 
uproar  of  the  multitude  of  voices  was  com- 
pletely deafening. 

Their  employments  were  as  tumultuous 
as  their  tongues.  Some  were  contesting  for 
an  inch  of  room  upon  a  form :  others  were  j 
hauling  each  other  by  the  clothes:  a  few 
only  were  quietly  seated  at  their  slates,  at 
the  game  of  "  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes." 
One  of  the  lads  proposed  to  extend  this 
game,  so  that  all  who  thought  proper  might 
join  in  it;  and,  with  this  view,  suggested 
that  each  should  take  upon  himself  to  per- 
sonify some  particular  animal,  relating  either 
in  character  or  not  whatever  appeared  to  him 
least  known,  or  most  remarkable,  in  its  spe- 
cies. This  hint,  as  soon  as  silence  could 
be  obtained  for  its  consideration;  wa»  unani- 
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mously  adopted.  One  of  the  eldest,  famous 
through  the  school  for  his  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  and  for  his  success,  in 
consequence,  at  the  game  above  alluded  to, 
was  named  "  Showman  to  the  Menagerie 
when  he  immediately  began  by  severally 
asking  the  others  whether  they  chose  to  be 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Insects,  or  Rep- 
tiles ?   According  to  their  answers  he  sepa- 
rately arranged  them :  placing  the  Insects 
and  Reptiles,  from  their  smallness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  classes,  together  as  one. 
Then  walking  up  to  the  Beasts,  followed 
by  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  content  to 
remain  mere  spectators,  he  commenced  his 
harangue. 

SHOWMAN. 

Now  you  shall  see  what  yeu  shall  see! 
The  most  wonderful  collection  of  living 
animals  in  the  world  1  Animals  of  every 
description,  who  answer  to  their  names,  and 
tell  fbn  their  different  habits,  manners,  and 

vol.  ii.  g 
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peculiarities!   First,  listen  to  the  noble 
lion. 

FIRST  YOtJTH. 

I  am  a  king.  These  are.  my  subjects  all 
abound  me.  I  waa>  born  in  Africa,  on 
Zaara,  the  great  desert.  But  for  man,  I 
should  still  be  roaming  there  a  moqarch. 
But  unable  to  conquer  me  by  force  he  sub- 
dued me  by  stratagem. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  sufficiently  proud  of  your  digni- 
ty.   Say  how  you  were  taken. 

LION. 

An  antelope  appeared  tied  to  a  stake  in 
my  path,  I  had  wandered  hours  in  quest  of 
food,  and  sprang  with  eagerness  upon  him. 
To  my  confusion,  the  ground  on  which  I 
stood  gave  way  beneath  me,  and  I  was 
precipitated,  along  with  my  trembling  prey, 
into  a  tremendous  pit.  The  morning  came; 
I  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  my  cap- 
tors.  I  was  Qven  so  confounded  at 'my 
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situation,  as  to  be  incapable,  notwithstand- 
ing my  excessive  hunger,  of  satiating  H 
«pon  the  defenceless  partner  of  my  captivity* 
Who,  crouching  in  a  corner  of  die  pit, 
seemed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  wes  exposed. 

SHOWMAN, 

What  is  the  kind  of  food  you  are  most 
attached  to? 

LION.  * 

The  flesh  of  the  camel,  or  that  of  young 
elephants.  The  latter,  being  unable  to  re- 
sist tne  till  their  tusks  are  grown,  I  master 
with  great  ease,  unless  the  enraged  mother 
should  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
^iepfcaht,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the 
hippopotamus  are  the  only  ailimals  that  dare 
to  brave  my  fnry.* 

SHOWMAN* 

Had  you  no  mate  in  your  native  deserts? 

won:  - 

The  lioness,  my  consort,  was  remarkable 
o  * 
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ibr  her  attachment  to  me,  and  to  our  off- 
spring. Though  naturally  weaker,  and 
less  courageous  than  myself,  in  defence  of 
.her  cubs  she.  became,  dreadfully  ferocious. 
Then  she  knew  not  what  was  danger:  sbe 
attacked  indiscriminately  men,  dogs,  and 
horses;  and  after  dispatching  them,  carried 
jthem  home  to  her  whelps,  whom  she  soon 
taught  how  to  suck  the  blood,  and  tear  the 
flesh.  If  she  had  reason  to  think,  that  our 
cave  was  m  danger' of  being  discovered,  she 
-concealed  the  tracks  of  her  feet,  by  return- 
ing several  times  upon  hef  steps;  or  else 
phfe  effaced  the  impression  of  them  with  her 
tail.  On  all  occasion*  she  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  .her  young,  and  to  de- 
lend  tbfero  to  the  last  Extremity.  In  size, 
like  the  other  females  of  our  species,  she 
was  a  fourth  part  less  than  myself. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  their  not  some  varieties  of  the  animal 
tearing  your  name  ?  •  ■ 
,  wow. 

Yes :  most  of  them  appearing  to  originate 
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in  mere  differences  of  climate.  Those  born, 
like  myself,  under  the  scorching  heats  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  Indies,  are  the  strongest, 
the  fiercest,  and  the  most  formidable,  The 
lions  of  America,  scarcely  deserving  the 
name,  are  smaller,  weaker,  have  no  mane, 
and  are  dangerous  to  the  flocks  only. 
Those,  even  in  India  and  Barbary,  who 
live  near  the  habitations  of  man,  hare 
learned  to  fly  from  the  threatening*  of  bis 
voice,  content  themselves  with  the  smallest 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  even  retreat  from  the 
women  and  children,  who  make  them  quit 
their  prey  by  striking  them  with  clubs. 

SHOWMAN. 

History  informs  us  that  Lions  have  been 
domesticated.  They  have  been  yoked  to 
triumphal  cars,  and  used  in  battle,  and  in 
the  chase.  If  taken  young,  and  brought  up 
with  domestic  animals,  they  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  live,  and  even  to  sport  innocently 
with  them.  Still,  they  sometimes  resume 
their  natural  ferocity,  and  I  would  advise 
o  3 
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you  to  be  on  your  guard  even  with  the 
specimen  before  us,  for  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent as  he  may  appear,  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  early  bad  habits,  in  lions  any 
more  than  in  school-boys,  are  effectually 
cured  by  the  benefits  of  instruction.  But 
let  us  proceed  to  some  other  animal.  By 
his  attitude  we  will  conclude  the  Bear  yon- 
der has  practised  dancing.  Pray  how  long 
have  you  acquired  that  elegant  accomplish- 
ment? 

SECOND  YOUTH. 

Only  since  I  arrived  among  more  bearish 
animals  than  are  to  be  found  where  I  am  a 
native. 

SHOWMAN. 

Win  you  inform  the  company  how  you 
were  first  taught? 

BEAR. 

They  forced  me  upon  hot  iron  bars,  upon 
which  I  naturally  placed  only  as  many  feet 
as  were  necessary  to  support  myself,  and 
'  thus  assumed  an  upright  position.  To 
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make  tWs  the  easier,  they  gave  me  a  stout 
staff  to  held  between  my  pawn  er  fore  feet, 
and  accompanied  my  awkward  movement* 
by  instruments  of  music.  I  was ,  taken 
young  in  the  mountaiha  of  Savoy,  and  with 
the  Savoyard  who  bought  me  of  th6  hubters, 
and  taught  me  what  you  call  dancing,  far 
his  own  interest,  I  have  travelled  evefc  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great 
Britain.  1 
showman* 

You  are  net  very  partial  t*  travelling*  or 
to  society,  I  believe?  . 

BEAR. 

Nothing  can  be  more  my  aversion.  I  am 
a  solitary  animal,  and  even  in  my  native 
woods  am  happy  only  where  nature  appear* 
in  her  rudest  form.  An  old  cavfeni,  or.* 
grotto  hollowed  by  time  in  the  trunk  of  a 
decayed  tree,  serves  me  for  an  habitatidn. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  animal  should  be  distinguish 
always  from  the  White  Bear,  which  is  a 
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'peculiar  species,  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  northern  seas. .  These 
latter  are  frequently  killed  by  the  crews  of 
u  whalers,  upon  fields  of  floating  ice 
detached  by  the  winds  or  currents  from  the 
mainland.  The  species  before  you,  the 
Brenm  Bear,  is  carnivorous;*  which  a 
third  speeies,  the  Black  Bear  of  the  north- 
em  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  is  not ; 
subsisting  entirely  upon  fruits,  acorns,  and 
roots.  The  Bear,  whose  acquaintance  we 
are  now  honoured  with,  appears  gentle  and 
well  behaved;  but  many  of  hisr  brethren,  I 
am  told,  are  excessively  mischievous,  very 
susoeptible  of  anger,  and  in  their  wrath  not 
a  Utile  furious  and  capricious.  But  what 
is  the  animal  next  to  that  1  have  assisted  to 
describe? 

THIRD  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Crocodile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Observe  how  I  am  coated  with  the 
most  regular  and  curious  armour,  strong 

*  Feeding  vpofa  flesh. 
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enough  to  repel  a  musket  ball.  My  length 
is  twenty-five  feet,  my  mouth  of  vast  width, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  teeth  of  the 
most  terrible  description. 

showman. 

Then,  undoubtedly,  I  shall  b£g  the  com- 
pany to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  or 
probably  some  of  them  may  wish  you  in 
Egypt  again.  I  believe  you  would  yourself 
rather  be  floating  along  your  native  river 
than  with  your  present  associates? 

CROCODILE. 

Certainly :  for,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
I  seldom  left  its  waters.  Often  have  I  wait- 
ed, concealed  by  the  sedgy  shore,  in  patient 
expectation  of  some  animal  that  might 
come  to  drink;  indifferent  to  me  whether 
chance  conducted  a  dog,  a  bull;  a  tiger,  or 
even  a  human  be:j\g  to  his  destruction  ^Tet 
I  am  incapable  of  overtaking  a  man,  who, 
warned  of  the  danger,  trusts  to  his  speed 
for  safety:  particularly  if  he  avoids  run- 
ning' in  a  straight  line  (the  only  direction  I 
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oan  follow  with  rapidity)  and,  above  all,  if 
he  preserves  his  presence  of  mind. 

SHOWMAN. 

True:  and  I  am  informed  that  a  negro* 
armed  only  with  a  knife  in  his  right  hand, 
and  having  his  left  wrapped1  round  with 
thick  leather,  will  venture  to  attack  thesfe 
voracious  creatures  in  their  own  element. 
For,  putting  out  his  left  arm,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  one  of  them  near,  the  animal 
immediately  seizes  it  in  his  mouth;  but  the 
negro,  stabbing  him  repeatedly  under  the 
jehin,  whete  the  skin  is  particularly  tender, 
and  the  water  rushing  in  at  his  mouth,  thus 
forcibly  kept  open  by  his  dextrous  enemy, 
he  is  soon  deprived  of  die  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  Alligator,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  which  and  the  Crocodile  id, 
that  the  head  and  part, of  the  neck  ate 
smoother,  and  the  snout  wider  and  more 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  is  a  native  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  America.    They  art 
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often  seen  lifelessly  floating  down  the* 
rivers,  resembling  in  their  appearance  logs 
of  wood;  for  which  being  mistaken  by 
various  animals,  they  are  enabled,  by  a 
sudden  spring,  when  near  enough  for  their 
purpose,  to  surprise  and  draw  them  beneath 
tbe  surface  of  the  water.  In  M.  Navarette's 
travels,  we  are  told  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
Washing  her  feet  in  a  river  of  the  Manillas,. 
Was  seized  and  carried  off  by  an  Alligator. 
Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  mar- 
ried but  that  morning,  hearing  her  screams, 
threw  himself  furiously  into  the  water,  and 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  pursued  and 
overtook  the  robber,  whom  he  fought  with 
such  bravery  and  success,  as  to  regain  hi» 
wife,  though,  unfortunately,  by  that  time, 
she  was  quite  dead. 

Who  comes  next  to  the  Crocodile? 

FOURTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Beaver. 

SHOWMAN. 

Then,  without  intending  to  compliment^ 
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I  may  say,  you  are  a  very  sagacious,  and 
ingenious  animal.  What  part  of  the  world 
did  you  inhabit? 

BEAVER. 

I  first  saw  the  light  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  Canada.    I  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  cabin  where  I 
drew  my  earliest  breath  was  constructed, 
until  some  months  afterwards,  when,  having 
spent  a  most  agreeable  summer  in  the 
wootls,  and  upon  the  waters,  subsisting  up- 
on  fishes,  crabs,  and  the  bark  of  young  trees, 
I  accompanied  a  party  of  my  spieces  to  in- 
spect the  habitations  we  had  quitted  early  in 
the  spring.    Finding  they  had  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  our  absence  by  an 
inundation  of  the  river,  we  repaired  to  a 
a  sequestered  spot  a  few  miles  nearer  to  its 
source,  and  began  to  erect  new  ones.  But 
observing  that  the  water  was  subject  to 
great  risings  and  fallings  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  we  commenced  our  labours 
by  building  a  bank  or  dam,  which,  stretch- 
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ing  across  the  river,  was  intended  to  keep 
the  stream  constantly  at  one  uniform  height. 
The  better  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  a 
large  tree,  which  stood  upon  the  water's 
edge,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  our 
tribe,  who,  applying  their  sharp  teeth  to  its 
stem,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  soon  gnawed  it  so  nearly 
through,  that  its  own  weight  obliged  it  to 
fall  in  a  direction  across  the  river.  Mean- 
time, others  were  traversing  the  banks  in 
search  of  smaller  trees,  which,  having  cut 
down  in  a  similar  manner,  they  dragged  to 
the  same  spot,  and  having  formed  them  into 
pointed  stakes,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  leg,  we  all  assisted  in  driving  them 
perpendicularly  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  then  interwove  them  with 
branches.  Two  compact  rows  of  these* 
stakes,  with  an  interval  of  several  feet, 
having  been  formed  from  bank  to  bank,  we 
filled  up  the  vacant  space  with  earth,  which 

VOL.  II.  H 
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we  carried  in  our  mouths  and  fore  feet,  and' 
plastered  firmly  with  our  tails. 

The  dam  being  completed*  we  construct- 
ed our  houses  upon  piles,  near  the  margin 
of  the  water,  leaving  two  openings,  one  for 
going  to  the  land,  the  other  for  launching 
ourselves  into  the  water.  They  were  in 
form  either  oval  or  round,  and  from  four  or 
five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Some,  consist- 
ing of  several  stories,  had  walls  two  feet  in 
thickness:  others,  of  a  single  story,  rose 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet 
only,  being  of  proportionable  solidity,  and 
then,  assuming  a  curved  form,  terminated 
in  a  dome  or  vault,  serving  for  a  roof.  We 
found  these  habitations  very  comfortable, 
during  the  winter,  as  they  were  impenetra- 
ble to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  had  been 
nicely  plastered  over  with  oar  tails  and  feet. 
The  materials  of  which  they  were  composed 
were  wood,  stone,  and  a  kind  of  sandy 
earth,  which  is  not  disaolvible  in  water. 
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We  had  taken  care  to  stock  ourselves  with 
wood  and  bark  for  provisions,  cut  into,  thin 
sMces  previously  to  their  being  carried  to 
our  cabins.  On  this,  in  general,  we  sub- 
sisted; but  sometimes  went  out  into  the 
woods  in  search  of  fresher  and  more  pala- 
table food. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  company  will  allow,  I  think,  that 
you  have  given  a  highly  interesting  account 
of  yourself;  to  which  I  will  merely  add  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  bodily  peculiari- 
ties. 

The  Beaver  is  the  animal  which  forms  the 
fconnectiftg  tfak  between  quadrupeds  and 
fishes,  as  the  Bat  does  between  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  He  is  provided  with  a  flat,  oval 
tail,  covered  with  scales,  which  he  uses  as  a 
rudder  to  direct  his  course  hi  the  w&ter :  hfe 
has  his  hind  feet  webbed*  and  the  toes  of 
his  fore  feet,  Which  he  employs  in  carrying 
victuals  to  his  mouth,  separate  from  each 
other.  It  is  also  net  a  Utile  remarkable, 
h  2 
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thai  the  flesh  of  the  fore  part  of  his  body 
has  the  taste  of  that  of  a  land  animal,  but 
the  hinder  parts  and  tail  the  smell  and  all 
the  other  qualities  of  a  fish.  The  fur,  which 
constitutes  his  clothing,  is  in  great  request, 
as  is  well  known,  for  making  hats. 

Who  comes  next  to  this  equally  useful 
and  sagacious  animal? 

FIFTH  TOOTH, 

I  am  an  Elephant. 

SHOWMAN.  9r 

Then  you  unite,  as  an  eminent  naturalist 
has  observed,  the  most  exalted  qualities 
in  the  three  animals,  who,  next  to  the  Ele- 
phant, make  the  nearest  approaches  to 
human  intelligence;  the  beaver,  the  dog, 
and  the  ape.  Pray  favour  us  with  your 
observations  upon  a  race  of  creatures,  so 
vast,  and  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

ELEPHANT, 

The  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  in  which  is- 
land I  received  existence,  are  superior  to 
those  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  not  only  in 
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magnitude,  but  also  in  courage,  docHity, 
and  what  you  with  much  justice  call  intel- 
ligence. The  Elephants  of  all  other  coun- 
tries respect  those  from  Ceylon.*  Our 
strength  is  proportioned  to  our  bulk;  as  we 
can  with  ease  carry  S  or  4000 .  pounds 
weight,  and  raise  with  our  trunks  a  weight 
of  200  pounds,  and  place  it  ourselves  upon 
our  shoulders.  Domestic  elephants  will 
perform  more  work  than  six  horse*  a-pieee, 
bat  the  expenses  to  which  they  put  their 
owners  for  food,  &c.  are  perhaps  coirimen* 
surate  with  their  utility.  They  require 
daily  100  pounds  of  rice  each,  besides  fresh 
herbage  in  immense  quantities. 

But  the  Elephant  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
miracle  of  intelligence,- and  a  monster  of 
matter.  The  thickness  and  inflexibility  of 
his  body;  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  his 
Beck;  the  smallness  and  deformity  of  his 
head;  the  excessive  largeness  of  hid  ears 
and  nose;  the  minuteness  of  his  eyes, 

*  Thevenote's  Voyage, 
li  3 
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mojrth,  and  tail;  his  straight,  clumsy,  and 
Inmost  inflexible  limbs;  the  shortness  and 
smallnesp  of  his  feet,  which  are  hardly 
apparent;  the  thickness  and  callosity  of  his 
dun:  all  .  these  defonpities  are  the  more 
conspicuous  and  disagreeable  to  tfee  eye, 
because  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  most 
*f  them  peculiar  to  the  glephant  alone ;  for 
in  no  other  animal,  are  the  head,  the  feet, 
the  nose*  the  ears,  and  the  tusks,  similarly 
*itoate4,* 

Hte  trunk,  which  is  his  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  is  composed  of  membranes, 
nertes,  and  mnsc^e^;  \t  is  both  an  organ 
feeling  and  of  mqtfon*  The  animal  can  net 
-only  iqoyeand  t^eqd  it,  but  he  cpn  contract, 
lengthen,  and  torn  it  on  all  sides. .  In  its 
«ense  of  touching,  it  is  as  delicate  and 
distinct  as  the  human  hand*  3y  it  he  lifts 
frpm  the  ground  the  smallest  piece  of 
^rnoney;  he  selects  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
and  picks  them  up  one  by  one;  he  unties 
*  Baffon. 
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the  knots  of  ropte,  and  opens  and  shuts 
gnftes,  by  turning  the  keys,  or  pushing  back 
the  holts.  Of  fell  the  instrutnents  which 
nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  her 
most  favourite  productions,  the  trunk  of 
the  Elephant  is  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  admirable.* 

The  tusks,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
teeth,  you  obtain  your  ivory,  can  support  a 
freight  of  above  1000  pounds.  In  his  wild 
State,  the  Elephant  uses  the  trunk  for 
breaking  branches,  and  his  tusks  for  tear- 
ing up  trees.  In  thfet  state,  he  lives  at  least 
200  years;  and,  even  in  captivity,  as  many 
as  130,  or  40.  He  is  usually  either  ash- 
txdoured  or  blackish. 

The  eye*  of  the  Elephant,  though  small, 
are  lively  and  brilliant;  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  other  animals  by  an  ex* 
prefcsion  of  setitiment,  and  an  almost  ra- 
tional management  of1  all  their  actions. 
He  turns  them'  slowly  and  with  mildness 

•  Bttffon. 
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towards  his  master,  and,  when  he  speaks, 
regards  him  with  a  look  of  friendship,  and 
attention.  In  height,  he  is  generally  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet,  though  sometimes  even 
thirteen  and  fourteen;  but  if  taken  young, 
and  deprived  of  liberty,  he  rarely  exceeds 
eight  feet.  Notwithstanding  his  immense 
weight,  he  swims  with  facility. 

SHOWMAN. 

Perhaps  the  company  would  listen  with 
pleasure  to  an  anecdote,  in  a  celebrated 
author,*  of  one  of  these  animals.  "  The 
Elephant  (one  confined  at  Versailles)  seem- 
ed to  know  when  it  was  mocked  by  any 
person;  and  remembered  the  affront  till  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  occurred.  A  man 
deceived  it,  by  pretending  to  throw  some- 
thing into  its  mouth:  the  animal  gave  him 
such  a  blow  with  its  trunk  as  knocked  him 
down,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  After 
which,  it  trampled  on  him  with  its  feet, 
broke  one  of  his  legs,  and,  bending  down  on 
•  Bttffon. 
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its  knees,  endeavoured  to  push  its  tasks  into  ' 
Us  stomach;  but,  luckily y  they  ran  into  the 
ground  on  each  tide  of  his  thigh,  without 
doing  him  any  injury.  A  painter  wanted  to 
draw  the  animal  in  an  unusual  attitude, 
with  its  trunk  elevated,  and  its  mouth  open. 
The  painter*  8  servant  td  make  it  remain  in 
this  position,  threw  fruits  into  its  mouth,  but 
generally  made  only  a  feint  of  throwing 
them.  The  Elephant  was  enraged,  and, 
as  if  it  knew  that  the  painter  was  the  cause 
of  this  teasing  impertinence,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  servant,  it  eyed  the  master,  and 
squirted  at  him  such  a  quantity  of  water 
from  its  trunk,  as  spoiled  the  paper  on 
which  he  wa*  drawing." 

SIXTH  TOUTH, 

I  am  a  Jack- Ass. 

SHOWMAN. 

Really!  And,  from  your  readiness  to 
inform  us  of  it,  one  would  supppose  you 
were  not  a  little  proud  of  the  appella- 
tion. 
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1  am  a  most  useful,  and  most  injured 
mnknal.  The  gentleness,  patience,  and 
petoeverence  of  my  tribe,  so  muck  abused 
■and  neglected  in  this  oomntry,  are  without 
example.  They  are  subjected  to  the  se- 
verest labour,  yet  are  contented  with  the 
tcofcrsest  herbage.  The  common  lane$  and 
■high  roads  are  their  nightly  residences, 
their  food  the  thistle  or  the  plantain,  and 
ftbeir  services  are  too  often  repaid  by  die 
most  cruel  usage.  Yet  the  Tery  beings, 
ifho,  by  this  barbarous  treatment,  occasios 
in  many  of  than  a  degree  of  stubbornness 
and.  stupidity,  are  the  first  to  ctomplasn  of 
them  for  the  bad  qualities  they  have  them- 
selves produced,  since  they  certainly  do  not 
spring  from  any  natural  defect  in  their  con- 
stitution or  temper. 

In  Spain,  Egypt,  America,  and  Arabia, 
where  Asses  are  either  suffered  to  run  wiM, 
or  are  the  objects  of  cave  and  attention 
when  domesticated,  they  exhibit  an  appear* 
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ftttce  very  far  superior,  both  in  vivacity, 
size,  strength,  and  beauty,  to  animals  of 
the  same  species  in  England.   They  are 
also  fonpd  wild  in  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  sourthern  parts  of  India 
and  Persia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
There  they  live  in  herds;  their  senses  of 
hearing  and  smelling  are  most  exquisite; 
and  they  are  extremely  provident  against 
danger.   One  of  them  takes  upon  himself 
the  care  of  the  rest,  and  is  always  on  the 
watch.   If  they  observe  a  hunter,  who,  by 
creeping  along  the  ground,  has  got  near 
them,  the  centinel  takes  a  great  circuit,  and 
goes  round  and  round  him,  as  with  a  view 
to  discover  what  is  to  be  apprehended.  As 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  he  rejoins  the  herd, 
which  immediately  retreats  with  precipita- 
tion.  In  America  they  have  all  the  swift- 
ness of  horses,  and  the  steepest  declivities 
cannot  check  their  career:   They  are  even 
ferocious  in  a  dangerous,  degree*   But  H  is 
remarkable,  that  after  carrying  their  first; 
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load,  both  their  fleetness  and  their  ferocity 
leave  them, .  and  they  begin  to  contract  the 
stupid  look  and  the  dulness  peculiar  to  them 
in  their  domestic  state.  The  manner  in 
Which  they  descend  the  precipices  of  the  lof- 
ty Andes,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  Ob 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  descent,  they  stop, 
attentively  view  the  road,  and  sometimes 
even  snort  and  tremble  at  the  danger. 
Then,  placing  their  fore  feet  in  a  posture  as 
if  they  were  stopping  themselves,  and  their 
hinder  feet  together,  but  a  little  forward,  as 
if  about  to  lie  down,  and  having  taken  a 
survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  meteor.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rider  is  careful  only  to  keep 
himself  fast  in  the  saddle,  as  the?  least  mo- 
tion is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Ass,  in  which  case  both  inevitably 
perish.  But,  even  in  the  most  rapid  de- 
scent, when  the  animal  appears  to  have  lost 
all  government  of  itself,  it  follows  exactly 
the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  the 
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whole  route  bad  been  previously  settled  in 
its  mind,  and  it  had  taken  every  precaution 
for  its  safety. 

In  Spain,  the  breed  of  Asses,  by  proper 
management,  has  become  the  finest  in  the 
world:  being  strong,  elegant,  and  stately 
animals,  often  as  many  as  fifteen  hands 
high..  They  have  been  known- to  sell  for  a 
hundred  guineas  or  upwards  each.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  price  and  that  of 
the  Smithfield  market,  hi  which  latter  the 
degraded  beast  is  not  unfrequently  purcha-* 
sed  foi*  half-a-crown  J  Does  not  what  I 
have  related  prove,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prejudices  that  may  exist  in  my  hearers, 
that  the  species  may  be  rendered  useful, 
valuable, 1  aqd  even  elegant?  And  who 
knows  but  that  my  birth-place  might  have 
been  America,4  and  that  I  too  might,  with  the 
fleetest,  have  descended  the  Andes  ?r— in 
which  case,  who  shall  say  that  I  ought  not 
to  be  proud  to  own  myself  a  Jack- Ass ^ 

VOL.  II.  I 
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SHOWMAN. 

1  must  confess,  I  never  before  heard  a 
Jack-Ass  discourse  so  sensibly.  And  I 
heartily  agree  with  yon  in  all  that  yon  h&ve 
said  respecting  the  barbarity  of  our  treat- 
ment to  Asses,  and  wish  that  your  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  in 
this  country,  were  universally  adopted.  An 
•Id  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  sold  vege- 
tables in  London,  used  in  his  employment 
an  Ass,  which  carried  his  baskets  from 
door  to  door.  Frequently  he  gave  the  poor 
industrious  creature  a  handful  of  hay,  or 
some  pieces  of  bread,  or  greens,  by  way  of 
refreshment  or  reward.  The  old  man  had 
no  need  of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and 
seldom  indeed  had  he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to 
drive  it  on.  His  kind  treatment  was  one 
day  remarked  to  him,  and  he  was  asked 
whether  his  beast  was  apt  to  be  stubborn. 
"Ah!  Master,  (he  replied)  it  is  of  no  use  to 
be  cruel,  and  as  for  stubbornness  I  cannot 
complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing, 
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and  to  go  any  where.  I  Wed  him  up  my* 
self.  He  is  sometimes  skittish  and  playful, 
and  once  ran  away  from  me ;  you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  there  were  more  than  fifty 
people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop 
him;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and 
sever  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head  kindly 
into  my  bosom." 

SEVENTH  YOUTH. 

I  boast  of  being  a  Horse  :  and  I  think 
with  reason,  since  my  species  contributes 
mare  to  the  convenience  and  pride  of  man, 
th&p  all  the  other  animals  put  together. 
showman. 

Your  observation  is  correct.  Of  what 
country  are  you  native? 

BOR3E. 

.  Off  England;  where,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  thos* 
of  Arabia,  there  now  exists  a  finer  race 
*f  Horses  than  in  any  other  country  in 
tke  world.  But,  ware  it  not  for  natural 
partiality  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  I 
i  2 
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could  have  wished  to  have  been  an 
Arabian. 

8HOWMAN. 

Why  so? 

HORSE. 

•  Because  to  an  Arab  a  Horse  is  as  dear  as 
bis  own  children,  and  the  Arabians  never 
beat  or  correct  their  Horses,  but  always 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  kindness,  talk- 
ing to  and  reasoning  with  them.  The 
Horses  of  Arabia,  and  of  other  Eastern 
countries,  as  Persia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary,  are  also,  in  many  instances,  fully 
equal  to  the  English  for:  spirit,  strength, 
and  activity ;  while  their  lives  are  incom- 
parably happier? 

SHOWMAN. 

'.  In  any  respect,  besides  that  of  the  re- 
markable attachment  of  their  masters? 

HORSE. 

Yes,  ill  several;  for  in  Arabia  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  exert  themselves,  till, 
from  mere  fatigue,  they  drop  down  and  ex- 
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pireupon  the  road;  in  Arabia,  they  never 
carry  heavy  burthens;  in  Arabia,  their  tails 
are  neither  docked,  nor  their  ears  shortened, 
from  barbarous  notions  of  improving  their 
appearance.  But  how  many  English  Horses 
are  rendered  nearly  deaf  by  one  of  these 
operations,  and  deprived  of  their  only  pro- 
tection from  swarms  of  insects,  who  in 
summer  teaze  and  suck  their  blood,  by 
the  other ! 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Book  of  Job  contains  a  finely  poeti- 
cal description  of  the  Eastern  Horses,  in 
their  primitive  magnificence: — "  Hast  thou 
given  the  Horse  strength?  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst 
thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  Grasshopper  ? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth .  in  his 
strength:  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men:  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 
frighted ;  neither  turaeth  he  back  from  the 
sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  hina, 
i  3 
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the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield.  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage:  neither  belie veth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among* 
the  trumpets,  ha,  ha;  and  Jie  sipeUeth  the 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains, 
and  the  shouting." 

The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arahiap  of 
the  desert  consisted  of  a  beautiful  majre; 
this  the  French  Consul  at  Said,  offered  to 
purchase,  with  an  intention  to  send  her  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Arab,  pressed 
by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at 
length  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
he  named.  The  Consul  wrote  to  France 
for  permission  to  close  the  bargain,  and 
having  obtained  it,  sent  infbrmattai  imme- 
diately to  the  Arab.  The  man,  so  poor  as 
to  possess  only  &  miserable  rag,  as  a  cover* 
i*g  for  his  body,  arrived  with  his  magnifi* 
cent  courser.  He  dismounted*  and  looking 
first  at  the  gold,  and  then  stedfastly  at  hi* 
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mare,  heaved  a  de$p  sigh: — "  To  whom  is 
it  (he  exclaimed)  that  I  am  going  to  yield 
thee  up  ?  To  Europeans !  who  will  tie  thee 
close,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render 
thee  miserable!  Return  with  me,  my 
beauty!  my  jewel!  and  rejoioe  the  hearts 
of  my  children!"  As  he  pronounced  the 
last  words,  he  sprang  Upon  her  back,  qnd 
was  out  of  sight  almost  in  a  moment.* 

Have  we  a  Zebrabefore  us  ?  He  will  natu- 
rally claim  the  next  plaee  in  the  menagerie. 

EIGHTH  YQUTH. 

I  am  a  Zebra. 

SHOWMAN. 

Well,  I  hope  you  are  tolerably  tractable, 
as  I  understand  that  all  attempts  to  tame 
your  fellows,  and  render  them  serviceable 
to  mankind,  have  hitherto  been  fruitless. 
Such  being  the  case,  perhaps  the  company 
will  be  curious  to  hear  what  you  may 
consider  the  principal  recommendation  of 
your  species. 

*  St.  Pitrrt'i  Studies  of  Nature. 
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ZEBRA* 

Their  beauty,  certainly. 

SHOWMAN. 

Mere  beauty  is  at  best  but  a  useless 
quality,  and  too  frequently  dangerous  to 
the  possessor,  whose  only  attraction  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  Zebras,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  some  other  animals,  with  beauty  for 
their  sole  perfection',  have  had  reason  to 
repent  of  the  dangerous  gift,  when  it  occa- 
sioned their  captivity  or  destruction. 

ZEBRA* 

But  I  am  the  most  elegant  of  quadru- 
peds, and  unite  the  figure  and  gracefulness 
of  the  horse  to  the  agility  of  the  stag.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  precision  and  regu- 
larity of  the  handsome  black  and  white 
belts  with  wbieh  I  am  adorned.  Both  in 
the  symmetry  of  my  sbape,  and  the  glossy 
richness  of  my  colours,  I  am  altogether 
unrivalled. 

SHOWMAN. 

True,  very  true :  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
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with  you  for  being  handsome,  but  only 
wish  you  had  been  useful  likewise.  This 
animal,  gentlemen,  in  point  of  size,  is  a 
medium  between  the  horse  and  the  a9s. 
He  inhabits,  in  vast  herds,  the  scorching 
plains  of  Africa,  and  is  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  beautiful  Zebra 
was  burnt,  along  with  the  Lyceum,  near 
Exeter  'Change,  some  years  ago.  He  was 
so  gentle,  that  the  keeper  often  put  young 
children  upon  his  back,  without  any  attempt 
of  the  animal  to  injure  them.  A  person 
once  rode  him  from  the  Lyceum  to  Pimlico. 
But  this  unusual  docility  in  an  animal  na- 
turally vicious,  is,to  be  accounted  for  from 
its  having  been  bred  and  reared  in  Portugal, 
from  parents  that  were  themselves  partly 
reclaimed  from  their  original  intractability; 

The  Quagga,  which  much  resembles  the 
Zebra  in  appearance,  but  is  less  regularly 
marked  with  the  belts,  the  hinder  parts  being 
entirely  devoid  of  them,  is  ako  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  more  docile  than  the  Zebra,  at 
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least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ckcum* 
stance  ef  my  having  myself  seen  two  of 
them  drawing  an  open  carriage,  in  which 
were  a  gentleman  and  several  ladies,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis*  What 
animal  comes  next? 

NINTH  YOUTH.  ' 

The  Stag. 

SHOWMAN* 

A  truly  interesting  creature.  What  have 
you  to  say  concerning  him  i 

STAO. 

The  Stag  ia  native  to  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
existed,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  in  * 
state  of  nature  on  this  island.  Stags  live, 
in  herds,  with  their  females  and  oflsprigg, 
frequent  forests,  and  browse  on  grass,  or 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  various  trees.  The 
males  only  have  home,  and  these  are  always 
shed  in  the  spring.  The  sense*  of  sntvetting 
and  hearing  in  the  Stag  are  uncommonly, 
acute.   If  alarmed  by  the  slightest  sound, 
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he  lifts  his  head  and  erects  bis  ears,  remain- 
ing for  a  few  moments  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude. Should  he  venture  upon  unknown 
ground,  or  change  his  usual  haunts,  he  is 
seen  to  stop  to  examine  all  around  him  as 
he  proceeds,  and  frequently  turns  against 
the  wind,  to  discover  by  the  smell  if  there 
be  any  enemy  approaching. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Stag  is  hunted  in  a 
rather  singular  manner.  The  hunter  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  dried  head  of  one  of 
these  animals,  and  with  this,  his  gun,  and  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  he  approaches  the  wild 
Deer,  concealing  himself  with  the  foliage, 
till  he  is  within  shot  of  them.  Then, 
counterfeiting  the  Deers'  call  to  efrch  other, 
be  raises  the  head  just  abov*  the  branchy 
and  lowering  and  lifting  it  by  turns,  the 
Stags  are  so  deceived  with  the  appearance 
of  a  companion,  that  they  seldom  fail  to 
advance  towards  it;  when  the  hunter  fires 
at  one  of  them,  aiming  at  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder,  and  lays  him  deadon  the  spot. 
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The  horns  of  the  Stag  are  used  for 
making  knife-handles;  and  from  them  the 
salt  of  hartshorn  is  extracted.  His  flesh  is 
palatable,  and  the  skin  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes.  He  is  said  to  reach  the  age  of 
fifty  years. 

'  He  is  said  to  have  one  unnatural  peculi- 
arity, which  is  this,  that  he  is  a  determined 
enemy  to  his  own  offspring;  and  the  female 
is  obliged  to  use  every  art  to  conceal  her 
young  one  from  him,  as  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  her  pursuers.  At  this  time,  if  the 
hunters  approach,  she  places  herself  in  their  i 
way,  to  divert  them  from  the  object  of  her  1 
solicitude;  and,  leading  them  on  for  several 
hours,  she  then  returns  to  her  young, 
whose  life  she  has  thus,  preserved  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own. 

SHOWMAN. 

One  of  our  Poets  has  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  hunting  of  this  much 
admired  animal  in  England. 

The  Stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long- 
He  ganged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
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Before  the  tempest  drives.  At  first,  in  speed 
lie,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith ;  and,  roused  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind. 
Deception  short!  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen  aired  mountains  of  the  north, 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood. 
If  slow,  yet  sure  adhesive  to  the  track, 
Hot  streaming  up,  behind  him  come  again 
Th*  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft,  and,  sobbing,  see* 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  coming  day, 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends, 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd :  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed, 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do  ?  His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart ;  he  stands  at  bay; 
And  puts  his  last,  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face ; 
He  groans  in  anguish ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair-jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequered  sides  with  gore. 

^OL,  II.  K 
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STAG. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  remark,  that,  even 
from  the  Poet's  own  account,  this  pursuit 
of  our  unhappy  race,  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
grace both  to  civilization  and  to  humanity. 
The  Indian  of  Louisiana  may  know  no  bet- 
ter, but  who  will  plead  the  same  apology 
for  the  Englishman  and  the  Christian? 

TENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Rein-Deer,  and  I  think,  after  the 
Stag,  should  be  the  next  to  make  my 
apppearance. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  from  Lapland,  probably? 

REIN-DEER. 

Yes ;  but  my  brethren  are  found  through- 
out the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  *nd 
America.  Their  colour  is  brown  above, 
and  white  beneath;  with  a  black  space 
around  the  eyes.  The  hair  on  the  under 
part  of  the  neck  is  much  longer  than,  the 
rest;  the  hoofs,  long,  large,  and  black; 
both  sexes  furnished  with  horns,  which  are 
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long,  slender,  and  branched;  but  those  of 
the  male  much  the  largest. 

We  are  the  only  riches  of  the  Laplander, 
and  supply  to  him  the  place  of  the  Horse, 
the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Sheep.  Our 
milk  affords  him  cheese;  our  flesh,  food; 
our  skin,  clothing;  our  tendons,  bow- 
strings and  thread;  our  horns,  glue;  and 
our  bones,  spoons.  In  winter,  we  draw  his 
skdge  over  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the 
siow  which  then  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  his  dreary  country;  and,  as  two  of  our 
species  can  convey  him  in  one  of  these 
vehicles  100  miles  in  a  day,  we  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  best  horses,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  those  animals  would  perish  both 
from  cold  and  want  of  proper  sustenance. 

In  summer,  we  are  deprived  by  the  heat 
of  all  our  strength  and  swiftness,  and  become 
so  enfeebled  as  scarcely  to  have  power  to 
move  out  of  the  way. 

The  sledge  of  the  Laplander  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  boat,  its  bottom  being  con- 
k  2 
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Vex,  so  that  only  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  travelling,  could  preserve 
these  singular  conveyances  a  moment  from 
oversetting.  It  is  pointed  in  front,  square 
at  the  back,  and  its  occupant  is  tied  in  it 
like  a  child  in  a  go-cart.  It  is  extremely 
light,  and  may  be  balanced  even  by  the 
poise  of  the  hands. 

Thus,  if  the  natives  of  Lapland  are  un- 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  flocks  and  herds, 
rich  corn-fields  and  meadows,  and  all  the 
raried  luxuriance  of  more  southern  climes,- 
of  this  at  least  they  are  certain,  that,  pos- 
sessed of  the  Rein-Deer,  they  shall  not 
want  them. 

These  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beYIs,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply ;  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep, 
With  the  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 

Thomson, 

SHOWMAN. 

Sir  Henry  George  Liddell  brought  with 
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him  from  Lapland,  in  the  year  1786,  five 
Rein- Deer  to  England,  which  he  kept  at 
his  seat  of  Eslington  Castle  in  Northumber- 
land. They  bred,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  they  would  even  be  prolific; 
Jbut,  unfortunately,  some  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  others  died  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
order similar  to  that  called  the  rot  in  sheep, 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
richness  of  the  grass  on  which  they  were 
fed* 

ELEVENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Camel. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  animal,  distinguished  from  the 
Dromedary  by  its  having  only  one  cal- 
losity, or  bunch,  upon  its  back,  and  which 
we  so  frequently  see  exhibited  in  the  various 
towns  in  this  country  ? 

CAMEL. 

The  same.   Doubtless,  h  is  only  for  the 

*  Bingley'f  Animal  Biograpby. 
K  3 
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information  of  those  around  you  that  you 
ask  th6  question. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  callosities  ? 

CAMEL. 

The  peculiar  hardships  to  which  Camels, 
in  many  instances,  are  exposed,  makes  me 
consider  those  hardships  as  their  probable 
$rst  cause,*  although  they  are  now  regu- 
larly transmitted  by  birth  from  the  parent 
animal  to  its  young.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  will  hardly  agree  with  me,  that  any 
loads,  enormous  and  unremitting  as  you  will 
allow  them  to  have  been,  could  actually 
produce  these  unsightly  bunches,  although 
it  can  be  proved  that  those  on  the  bellies, 
limbs,  and  knees  of  our  kind  are  similarly 
derived,  since  it  is  to  their  posture  on  their 
knees,  to  which  they  are  forced  to  receive 
their  burdens,  that  they  may  with  confidence 
be  attributed.  1000  or  12,001bs.  weight 
is  the  ordinary  load  of  a  full-sized  Camel. 

*  Buffon, 
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Camels,  in  their  wild  state,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
passing  these  deserts,  which  they  constantly 
do,  in  numerous  caravans,  consisting  of  the 
merchants  and  passengers  and  themselves, 
their  great  powers  of  abstaining  from  drink- 
ing are  of  singular  service  to  their  owners, 
as  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  travel 
through  un  watered  tracts  for  seven  or  eight 
successive  days,  without  requiring  any 
liquid.  They  can  also  scent  water  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league.  They  are  besides 
excessively  patient  under  hunger,  subsist* 
ing  for  many  days  upon  a  few  dates,  or 
balls  of  barley  meal,  varied  only  with  the 
faiserable  thorny  plants  they  meet  with  in 
the  deserts. 

SHOWMAN. 

Of  all  animals  (says  the  naturalist  Buffon) 
that  man  has  subjugated,  the  Camels  are 
the  most  abject  slaves.  With  incredible 
patience  and  submission  they  traverse  the 
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burning  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  carry- 
ing burthens  of  immense  weight.  The 
Arabians  consider  the  Camel  as  a  gift^sent 
from  Heaven,  a  sacred  animal,  without 
whose  assistance  they  could  neither  subsist, 
traffic,  nor  travel.  The  milk  of  the  Camel 
is  their  common  food.  They  also  eat  its 
flesh ;  and  of  its  hair  they  make  garments. 
In  possession  of  their  Camels,  the  Arabs 
want  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  fear. 
In  one  day  they  can  perform  a  journey  of 
50  leagues  into  the  desert,  which  cuts  off 
every  approach  from  their  enemies.  All 
the  armies  in  the  world  would  perish  in 
pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs.  By  the  assis- 
tance of  hia  Camel,  an  Arab  surmounts  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  country  which  is  neither 
covered  with  verdure  nor  supplied  with 
water.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
strength,  he  eludes  their  pursuit,  and  carries 
off  with  impunity  all  that  he  ravages  from 
them.   When  about  to  undertake  a  preda- 
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tory  expedition,  an  Arab  makes  his  Camels 
carry  both  his  and  their  provisions.  When 
he  reaches  the  confines  of  the  desert,  he  robs 
the  first  passengers  who  come  in  his  way; 
pillages  the  solitary  houses,  loads  his  Ca* 
mels  with  the  booty,  and,  if  pursued,  he  ac* 
celerates  his  retreat.  On  these  occasions,  he 
displays  his  own  talents  as  well  as  those  of 
the  animals.  He  mounts  one  of  the  fleetest^ 
conducts  the  troop,  and  obliges  them  to 
travel  day  and  night,  almost  without  either 
stopping,  eating,  or  drinking:  and  in  this 
manner,  he  often  performs  a  journey  of  300 
leagues  in  eight  days. 

With  a  view  to  his  predatory  expeditions, 
the  Arab  instructs,  rears,  and  exercises  his 
Camels.  A  few  days  after  their  birth  he 
folds  their  limbs  under  their  bellies,  forces 
them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  in  this 
situation  loads  them  with  a  tolerably  heavy 
-weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  it  with  a  greater. 

Instead  of  allowing  them  to  feed  at  plea- 
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sure,  and  drink  when  they  are  thirsty,  he 
begins  with  regulating  their  meals,  and 
makes  them  gradually  travel  long  journeys, 
diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
of  their  aliment.  When  they  acquire  some 
strength,  they  are  trained  to  the  course,  and 
their  emulation  is  excited  by  the  example  of 
horses,  which,  in  time,  renders  them  not 
gnly  fleet,  but  more  robust  than  they  would 
otherwise  be. — In  Egypt,  their  value  is,  ac- 
cording to  their  goodness,  from  2  to  500 
litres.* 

TWELFTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Cameleopard. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  country  do  you  inhabit? 

CAMELEOPARD. 

Ethiopia;  to  the  deserts  of  which  the 
species  is  nearly  confined,  and,  even  there, 
is  by  no  means  numerous. 

SHOWMAN. 

Favour  us  with  a  description  of  the  animal. 

*  Animal  Biography. 
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OAMELEOPAftD. 

Its  bead  bears  a  considerable  resemblanee 
to  that  of  the  horse,  but  is  furnished  with 
erect  horns,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin;  it 
is  spotted  like  a  panther;  and  its  neck  is  as 
long  as  the  Camel's.  Its  mouth  is  Eke  tha 
of  the  stag.  The  shoulders  are  most  re- 
markably and  evgn  disproportionably  deep, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  error  that 
the  fore  legs  are  lotfger  than  the  hind  ones : 
an  opinion  by  no  means  correct.  But,  owing 
to  this  extreme  depth  in  the  shoulders,  the 
full  grown  animal  is  in  front  as  high  as  a 
camel,  and  behind  not  higher  than  an  ox. 
When  it  stands  with  the  head  and  neck  per- 
fectly erect,  it  frequently  measures  16  or  18 
feet,  from  the  hoof  to  the  end  of  the  horns. 
The  neck  alone  is  sometimes  seven  feet  in 
length. 

It  is  of  a  mild  ahd  timid  disposition.  ?f 
pursued,  it  trots  so  fast  that  even  a  good 
horse  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  it  can  continue  its  course  for  a  long 
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time  without  resting.  When  it  leaps,  it 
lifts  first  the  fore-legs,  and  then  the  hinder 
ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  horse,  whose  fore- 
legs are  tied  together.  In  feeding  from  the 
ground,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
the  fore-legs  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest 
of  all  quadrupeds. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  aniinal  is  also  called  the  Giraffe, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Heliodorus,  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Sicca.  Ferdinand,  a  Jesuit,  reports  of  one 
of  them — that  ,  a  man  on  horseback  could 
pass  under  its  belly — and  the  Prussian, 
philosopher,  Baumgarten,  relates  that, 
when  at  Cairo,  "  looking  out  at  a  window, 
he  saw  the  Ziraphus,  the  tallest  creature 
that  he  ever  beheld.  Its  skin  was  all  over 
white  and  brown,  and  its  npck  was  almost 
two  fathoms  long.  Its  head  was  a  cubit 
long,  and  its  eyes  looked  brisk  and  lively; 
its  breast  was  upright,  and  its  back  low;  it 
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would  eat  bread  or  fruits,  or  any  thing  else 
they  reached  to  it." 

THIRTEENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Buffalo  from  the  C  ape  of  Good  Hope. 
showman. 

Your  account  will  be  interesting.  The 
Buffalo,  I  believe,  somewhat  resembles  the 
ox:  but  is  both  larger  and  stronger;  and 
the  head,  continually  hanging  down,  pre- 
sents a  most  fierce  and  malevolent  aspect. 
Perhaps  your  residence  at  the  Cape,  will 
enable  you  to  afford  us  some  anecdotes  of 
flie  animal. 

BUFFALO. 

We  live  in  Caffraria  in  large  herds,  of 
150  or  200  each;  retiring  into  the  thickets 
and  woods  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night 
going  out  into  the  plains  to  graze. 

showman. 

-  Do  not  Buffaloes  sometimes  attack  tra- 
vellers ? 

BUFFALO. 

Frequently;  and  they  are  never  chaced 

VOL.  II.  l 
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by  the  natives  without  danger.  When  Pro- 
fessor Thunberg  was  ih  Caffiraria,  he  had 
one  day  just  entered  a  wood,  with  some 
companions,  when  they  perceived  a  large 
male  Buffalo,  lying  alone,  in  a  spot  rather 
more  free  than  usual  from  bushes.  The 
animal  immediately,  with  a  tremendous  roar, 
rushed  upon  the  guide,  who  went  first. 
The  man  turned  his  horse  short  round  be- 
hind a  large  tree,  and  the  Buffalo,  running 
straight  forwards,  attacked  the  next  of  the 
party,  goring  his  horse  so  dreadfully  that  it 
died  soon  after.  A  horse  without  a  rider 
was  the  next  object;  upop  observing  him, 
the  Buffalo  became  yet  more  outrageous, 
and  not  only  drove  his  horns  into  the  poor 
creature's  breast,  but  even  out  again  through 
the  saddle.  This  horde  in&taptly  died,  be- 
ing thrown  to  the  ground,  with  such  violence, 
that  many  of  his  bones  were  broken.  At 
this  moment  the  Professor  also  came  up; 
but,  not  having  room,  fr$m  the  narrowness 
of  ihe  p«tfc,  to  turn  r?uud,  he  was  glad  to 
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abandon  hisliorse,  atod  tefce  refuge  in  a  tree. 
The  Buffalo,  however,  had  finished  bis 
work;  for,  after  destroying  the  second  horse, 
he  turned  suddenly  round,  and  gallopped 
away.* 

SHOWMAN. 

Is  not  the  Cape  Buffalo  particularly  en* 
raged  at  the  sight  of  red  cloth  ? 

BUFFALO. 

He  is;  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance.  A  large  body  of  Europeans  at  the 
Cape  once  chased  a  Buffalo;  and,  having 
driven  him  into  a  narrow  place,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  with  fury  ran  at  one  of  his 
pursuers,  who  had  on  a  red  waistcoat.  The 
man  plunged  into  the  water  (it  being  near 
the  Cape  Harbour)  and  swam  well ;  but  the 
Buffalo  following,  pressed  him  so  closely, 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  thai  of  diving. 
The  Buffalo,  losing  sight  of  him,  swam  on 
towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  reached  it,  though  three 

*  Thunberjfi  Tttveli. 
L  2 
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miles  distant,  had  not  a  shot  struck  him  by 
the  way  from  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Har- 
bour. The  skin  was  stuffed,  and  became 
an  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  col- 
lected by  the  Goyernor.* 

FOURTEENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  hare. 

SHOWMAN.  . 

We  will  not  then  deny  you  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  timid 
of  all  quadrupeds, 

-  HARE. 

Yet,  in  your  hunting  season,  I  am  the 
daily  victim  of  your,  barbarous  sports,  as 
though  I  were  some  noxious  or  ferocious 
animal. 

SHOWMAN. 

Were  you  ever  hunted  ? 

HARE. 

More  than  once  ;  and,  though  in  two  in- 
stances I  escaped,  I  at  last  became  the  prey 
of  some  sporting  gentleman,  who,  at  the  re* 

•  Rolben'a  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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quest  of  one  of  the  party,  rescued  me  before 
I  was  quite  worried  to  death  by  the  dogs, 
recovered,  and  presented  me  to  an  eminent 
poet,*  who  wa^  understood  to  be  attached 
to  animals  of  my  species. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  arts  did  you  employ  to  elude  your 
pursuers  in  the  chase? 

HARE. 

In  the  first  place,  as  one  of  your  songs 
says,  "  I  doubled,  and  doubled,  and  doubled 
again.'*  I  always  took  to  rising  grounds, 
being  enabled,  by  the  shortness  of  my  fore 
legs,  compared  with  the  hind  ones,  to  run 
swiftest  up  hill;  and  generally  returned  to 
the  very  place  from  whence  I  set  out.  Such 
too  was  my  swiftness,  that  I  have  been 
known  to  run  four  miles  in  12  minutes  and 
to  support  a  race  of  20  miles  for  two 
hours.f 

•  See  CdwpeVs  Poems,  vol.  2. 
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SHOWMAN. 

Yet,  in  general,  no  doubt,  we  may  say 
with  the  poet, 

 rain  it  Hs  best  precaution :  tho*  ibe  sits 

Conceal'd,  with  folding  ears,  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in ; 
And  head  conoealM  between  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.  The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth;  and  deep 
In  scatter* d  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze,  she  hears  the  coming  storm; 
But,  nearer  and  more  frequent,  as  it  leads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed. 

The  eyes  of  tha,Hare,  as  noticed  in  these 
lines,  are  so  prominent  that  it  sees  behind  as 
well  as  before:  they  are  "by  nature  raised 
to  take  the  horizon  in."  The  hare  is  preyed 
upon  by  foxes,  wolves,  eagles,  hawks,  and 
kites;  which,  together  with  the  more  de- 
structive pursuits  of  mankind,  contribute  to 
thin  the  number  of  these  animals,  which, 
from  their  prolific  nature,  would  continue  to 
multiply  to  the  most  extravagant  degree. 
A  Suffolk  gentleman,  in  1798,  was  obliged 
to  destroy  his  hares,  near  some  new  plan- 
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tations,  and  the  amount  of  wha<  were 
known  to  have  fallen  victims,  was  1082.* 
Did  you  ever  iiotice  any  variety  in  the 
colour  of  your  brethren,  in  cold  weather? 
bare. 

Yes;  in  severe  winters,  they  sometimes 
became  entirely  white. 

SHOWMAN. 

Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  *  Varying  Hare,' 
which  inhabits  the  summits  of  the  Highland 
mountains.  They  exchange  their  grey  coat 
for  a  white  one  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  become  again  grey  in  April.  In 
Siberia  and  Russia  white  hares  are  found 
in  great  abundanoe,  flocks  of  five  or  six 
hundred  being  seen  together. 

The  fur  of  the  hare  is  employed  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

FIFTEENTH  TOOTH. 

I  appear  before  you  as  an  animal  so  little 
known  in  this  country  as  to  have  been  some- 
times exhibited  as  a  show,  although  found 

•  ftecreatioBs  in  Natural  History. 
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in  considerable  numbers  on  several  of  your 
coasts :  1  am  a  Seal. 

SHOWMAN. 

On  what  part  of  our  coasts  are  Seals  most 
abundant? 

SEAL. 

We  inhabit,  principally,  the  most  rocky 
and  unfrequented  shores  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  About  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, we  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  da 
any  of  the  coasts  of  South  Britain,  unless 
it  be  those  of  a  few  parts  of  Wales.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  individuals  are  found 
off  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  other 
neighbouring  maritime  counties. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  your  customary  dimensions  ? 

SEAL. 

The  usual  length  of  our  bodies  is  from 
•v  five  to  six  feet.   They  are  covered  with 
short  hair  of  various  colours,  which  is 
smooth  and  shining.   We  have  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  furnished  with  strong  sharp 
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daws,  which  enable  us  to  climb  the  rocks, 
where  we  are  fond  of  basking. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  any  instances  of  the  Seal's 
haying  been  domesticated  ? 

SEAL. 

One  caught  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  sent 
by  water  to  London,  was  brought  to  St, 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  During  the  voy- 
age, it  was  fed  chiefly  upon  milk;  and 
when  it  arrived,  it  had  become  so  familiar, 
that  it  would  suffer  the  man  who  brought 
it  to  play  with  it  like  a  dog,  and  would  lick 
his  hands  or  face  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  attach- 
ment of  this  animal,  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  its  master  from  the  hospital,  it 
continued  for  some  time  to  emit  a  melan- 
choly noise,  evidently  bemoaning  its  loss ; 
and  it  died  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
week.* 

The  Seal  exhibits  a  singular  partiality  to 

*  Recreations  in  Natural  History. 
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music,  and,  indeed,  to  sounds  of  almost 
every  description.  In  Cornwall,  when  per* 
sons  are  io  pursuit  of  it,  it  is  the  common 
practice,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  observed  above  water,  to  halloo  to  it,  till 
they  can  get  within  gun-shot,  as  it  will 
continue  listening  to  the  sound  for  many 
seconds.  Several  Seals  will  sometimes  fol- 
low a  boat,  in  which  any  musical  instru- 
ment is  played,  for  a  length  of  time;  and 
even  a  tune  simply  whistled  has  attractions 
for  them. 

SHOWMAN. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  recollect,  alludes  to 
this  circumstance  in  bis  "  Lord  of  the  Isles :" 

In  Lettennore,  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear  5 
Rude  Heiskar's  Seal,  through  surges  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark; 
To  list  bis  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben  Cailliach's  cloud. 
SEAL. 

The  immense  caverns  on  the  coast  of 
Caithness,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
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Scotland,  are  much  resorted  to  by  Seals; 
and  are  there  hunted,  with  torches  and 
bludgeons,  by  midnight.  .The  hunters  suf- 
fer tjie- large  ones  to  escape,  and  dispatch 
the  young.  Seals  by  a  slight  blow  on  the 
npse,  which  is  sufficient  immediately  to 
destroy  them.  More  than  300  are  some- 
times killed  at  a  time. 

SIXTEENTH  YOUTH, 

I  am  a  Hog. 

SHOWMAN. 

A  Hog!  Then  you  will  excuse  my  ask- 
ing what  you  do  out  of,  your  sty  ?  Do  you 
conceive  yourself  proper  company  for  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  hope  you  have  no  intention  to 
consider  us  a  part  of  the  "swinish  miil- 
titude." 

HOG* 

The  most  common  animals  are,  in  gene* 
ral,  precisely  those  of  which  least  is  known, 
to  any  useful  purpose ;  and  if  I  make  my 
appearance  as  a  Hog  ^conducive  to  the  in- 
formation of  a$y  now  present*  1  hope  to  be 
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excused  my  name  in  consideration  of  some 
small  pretensions  to  utility. 

SHOWMAN. 

Pray  proceed,  Mr.  Hog:  from  your  open- 
ing, I  rather  conceive  we  shall  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  brothers  of  the  sty. 

HOG. 

The  character  of  brutality  and  gluttony 
is  proverbially  Attached  to  the  swinish  tribe. 
Yet  their  filthiness  is  not  without  its  uses, 
as  they  swallow  with  avidity  refuse  and 
offal  of  every  kind,  which  otherwise  might 
become  a  nuisance,  and  be  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences.  And  it  is  singular 
that,  notwithstanding  this  universal  imputa- 
tion of  gluttony,  the.  Hog  is  by  no  means 
indiscriminate  in  the  choice  of  his  food, 
since  he  feeds  on  72  different,  species  of 
vegetables,  and  rejects  171. 
<  The  swine  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its 
fertility.  A  half-bred  bantam  $ow,  which 
was  kept  till  she  was  advanced  to  her  17th 
year,  had  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  300 
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pigs!  She  was  killed  in  the  Spring  of 
1775.* 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  "Forest  Scenery 
relates  the  method  of  treating  Hogs,  at  the 
season  of  migration  to  New  Forest,  for 
acorns  and' beech  nuts,  as  foDows: — 

The  first  step  the  swineherd  takes  is  to 
investigate  some  close  sheltered  part  of  the 
forest  where  there  is  a  conveniency  of  water, 
and  plenty  of  oak  or  beech  mast;  the  former 
of  which  he  prefers,  when  he  can  have  it  in 
abundance.  He  fixes  next  on  some  spread- 
ing tree,  round  the  bole  of  which  he  wattles 
a  slight  circular  fencex  of  the  dimensions  he 
wants ;  and  covering  it  roughly  with  boughs 
and  sods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or 
fern.  Having  made  this  preparation,  he 
collects  his  colony  among  the  farmers,  and 
will  get  together,  perhaps,  a  herd  of  5  or 
600  hogs.  Having  driven  them  to  their 
destined  habitation,  he  gives  them  a  plenti- 
ful supper  of  acorns  or  beech  mast,  which 

*  Nat.  Hitft.  of  Selborne. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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be  had  previously  provided,  sounding  his 
horn  during  the  repast  He  then  turns 
them  into  the  litter,  whefe,  after  a  long 
journey  and  a  hearty  meal,  they  sleep 
deliriously. 

The  next  morning  he  suffers  them  to  look 
around  them,  shews  them  the  pool  or  stream 
where  they  may  occasionally  drink,  leaves 
them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the  last  night's 
meal,  and,  as  evening  draws  on,  gives  ihem 
another  plentiful  repast  under  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon  them 
for  an  hour  together,  at  the  sound  of  his 
horn:  he  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 
.  The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the 
pains  of  procuring  them  another  meal,  with 
music  playing  as  usual.  He  then  leaves 
them  a  little  more  to  themselves ;  having  an 
eye,  however,  on  their  evening  hours.  But 
as  their  bellies  are  full,  they  seldom  wander 
far  from  home,  retiring  commonly  very 
orderly,  and  early,  to  bed* 
After  this  he  throws  his  sty  open,  and 
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leaves  them  to  cater  for  themselves;  and 
from  hence  forward  has  little  more  trouble 
with  them,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
migration.  Nowand  then,  in  calm  weather, 
when  mast  falls  sparingly,  he  calls  them 
perhaps  together,  by  the  music  of  his  horn, 
to  a  gratuitous  meal;  but  in  general  they 
need  little  attention,  returning  regularly 
home  at  night,  though  they  often  wander  in 
the  day  two  or  three  miles  from  their  sty. 
There  are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds, 
which  have  spent  this  roving  life  before  ; 
and  can  instruct  their  juniors  in  the  method 
of  it.  By  tibis  management  the  herd  is  car- 
ried home  to  their  respective  owners  in  such 
condition,  that  a  little  dry  meat  will  soon 
fatten  them. 

Bloomfield  has  also  described  the  feeding 
of  swine  in  a  forest: — 

From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haite, 
And,  wrangling*,  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  feUen  acorns;  yet  but  thinly  found, 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  ground. 

M  2 
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II  comet ;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  ware : 
Their  home,  well  pleas'd,  the  joint  adventurers  leave. 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  young 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among; 
■   Till  briars  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round. 
Where  last  year's  mould'ring  leaves  bestrew  the  ground  ; 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lashM  by  furious  squalls, 
Bright  from  their  cups,  the  rattling  treasure  falls. 
Hot,  thirsty  food;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  among 
the  various  articles  of- live  stock,  few  are 
more  profitable  than  swine.  One  hundred 
pounds,  laid  out  in  these  animals,  will,  it  is 
said,  return  a  greater  gain  than  the  same 
sum  invested  in  any  *  other  kind  of  living 
produce* 

The  counties  in  England  most  famed  for 
their  various  breeds  of  Pigs,  are  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Berkshire,  Hants,  Northamptonshire,  Lei- 
cestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex.  Of  these,  Berkshire,  more  par- 
ticularly, has  for  centuries  sustained  its 
reputation. 
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All  my  hearers,  probably,  have  heard  of 
'  Learned  Pigs,'  but  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable inst  ance  of  sagacity  ever  recorded 
of  this  animal ,  is  that  of  a  black  sow,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  which  was  ac- 
tually broke  in  by  his  game-keeper,  Toomer, 
to  find  game,  back,  and  stand,  nearly  as  well 
4ts  a  pointer. 

This  sow,  (one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  New 
Forest  breed)  when  very  young,  took  a  great 
partiality  to  some  pointer  puppies  that  Too- 
mer, then  under  keeper  of  Broomy  Lodge, 
in  the  New  Forest,  was  breaking.  It  played 
and  often  came  to  feed  with  them.  From 
this  circumstance  it  occurred  to  Toomer  (to 
use  his  own  expression,)  that  having  broken 
itiany  a  dog  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  he  would 
try  if  he  could  not  also  succeed  in  breaking 
a  pig.  The  little  animal  would  often  go  out 
-with  the  puppies  to  some  distance  from 
home;  and  he  enticed  it  farther  by  a  sort  of 
pudding  made  of  barley  meal,  which  he  car- 
ried in  one  of  his  pockets.  The  other  he 
m  S 
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filled  with  stones,  which  he  threw  at  the 
pig  whenever  she  misbehaved,  as  he  was  not 
*ble  to  catch  and  correct  her  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  did  bis  dogs. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  says,  that  be  has 
frequently  seen  her  out  with  Toomer,  when 
she  quartered  her  ground,  as  regularly  as 
any  pointer,  stood  when  she  came  on  game, 
(haying  an  excellent  nose,)  and  backed  the1 
dogs  as  well  as  he  ever  saw  a  pointer. 
When  she  came  on  the  cold  scent  of  game, 
she  slackened  her  trot,  and  gradually  dropt 
her  ears  and  tail  till  she  was  certain,  and 
then  fell  down  on  her  knees.  So  staunch 
was  she,  that  she  would  frequently  remain 
five  minutes  and  upwards  on  her  point.  As 
soon  as  the  game  rose,  she  always  returned 
to  Toomer,  grunting  very  loudly  for  her 
reward  of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given  to  her, 

.  At  length,  being  detected  in  the  very  act 
of  devouring  a  young  lamb,  and  several  hav- 
ing been  previously  missed  from  the  flock, 
she  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Sykes,  of  Brookwood; 
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hi  New  Forest,  where  she  died  the  usual 
death  of  a  pig,  and  was  converted  into  ba- 
con. Her  carniverous  propensity  may  be 
ascribed  to  her  having  been  accustomed  to 
feed  with  the  dogs,  and  to  eat  the  flesh  on 
which  they  were  fed.* 

Mr,  Daniel  also  mentions  a  curious  in* 
stance  of  the  tractability  of  swine.  In 
October,  1811,  a  man  who  holds  a  farm 
near  St.  Alban'g  entered  that  town  mounted 
on  a  small  ear,  drawn  by  four  large  hogs, 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  market-place  three 
or  four  times,  at  a  brisk  trot.  He  then 
went  into  the  Wool-pack  yard,  had  his 
swinish  eattle  regularly  unharnessed,  and 
taken  into  a  stable  together,  where  they 
were  regaled  with  a  trough  full  of  beans 
and  wash.  The  animals  had  not  been  more 
than  six  months  in  training.  In  Minorca, 
hogs  are  frequently  seen  yoked  to  the 
plough,  in  company  with  an  ass  or  cow,  and 
are  found  very  serviceable. 

*  Binglej's  Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds. 
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Thus  though  the  hog  may  possess  few 
agreeable  qualities,  he  is  an  animal  by  no 
means  to  be  despised;  and  his  value  is 
increased  when  dead.  The  lard,  or  fat,  is 
•a  pplicable  to  various  purposes,  both  culinary 
and  medicinal;  and  the  flesh  is  almost  uni- 
versally eaten  and  admired.  The  bristles 
are  made  into  brushes  and  pencils,  and 
employed  as  shoe-makers9  needles;  the 
skins  are  manufactured  into  sieves ;  and,  in 
•China,  are  tanned,  and  converted  into  shoes. 

As  soon  as  the  Hog  had  concluded,  all 
were  loud  in  expressing  the  pleasure,  his 
narrative  had  afforded  them :  but,  the  wea- 
ther now  clearing,  many  of  the  remaining 
animals  became  anxious  to  quit  their  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  and  the 'Show- 
man was  therefore  prevailed  on  to  defer  the 
continuance  of  bis  exhibition  till  another 
opportunity. 
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THE  NATURALISTS: 

CONTINUED. 

The  pupils  did  'Hot  wait  till  the  next  wet 
holiday,  for  the  conclusion  of  their  enter- 
taining game;  hut,  smit  with  the  charms  of 
Natural  History,  laid  open  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner,  they  devoted  the  very  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  "  Birds,  Beasts,  and 
Fishes,9'  like  the  preceding  one,  and  each 
besides  prepared  himself  with  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  obtain  relative  to  the  ani- 
mal he  intended  to  personate. 

No  sooner  was  the  dinner  cloth  removed, 
than  the  '  Showman'  was  loudly  called  for 
by  a  multitude  of  voices,  and,  being  all 
arranged  in  separate  classes  as  before 
(the  Beasts  only  excepted,  who  now  be- 
came spectators  in  their  turn)  the  showman 
proceeded  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  Birds. 
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SHOWMAN. 

I  think  thai  extraordinary  animal  the 
Ostrich,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its 
various  singularities,  should  be  the  first  to 
claim  our  notice  this  afternoon.  Have  we 
an  Ostrich  in  the  Menagerie? 

FIRST  YOUTH* 

I  am  an  Ostrich. 

SHOWMAN. 

From  Africa,  I  presume? 

OSTRICH. 

In  that  country  chiefly  are  we  found* 
We  inhabit  from  preference  the  most  soli- 
tary and  horrid  deserts,  where  there  are 
few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes  to 
refresh  it.  In  these  regions,  we  are  seen 
in  immense  flocks,  which  to-  the  distant 
spectator  appear  like  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
such  by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  de- 
serts, and  have  troops  of  plundering  Arabs 
continually  before  them  in  in&gifiatHUU 
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There  is  no  tract  of  country  too  barren  to 
afford  us  sustenance,  as  the  very  stones 
are  a  part  of  our  ordinary  provision,  and  we 
devour  leather,  hair,  wood,  and  even  glass 
and  iron.  We  are  so  extremely  voracious, 
that  one  of  our  species  was  once  killed  by 
swallowing  quick  lime.  We  are  in  fact 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties of  our  stomachs  in  order  to  be  at  ease, 
and  if  nutritious  substances  do  not  occur, 
we  pourin  whatever  offers  tosupply  the  void. 

In  our  native  deserts,  however,  where  we 
lead  an  inoffensive  and  social  life,  we  sub* 
sist  chiefly  on  vegetables,  when  they  are 
to  be  found. 

SHOWMAN. 

If  so  harmless  in  your  lives  and  peculia- 
rities, why  are  your  species  so  unremittingly 
pursued  by  the  Arabians,  who  upon  their 
fleetest  horses,  I  am  informed,  hunt  the 
Ostrich  still  In  view  ? 

OSTRICH. 

Solely  for  our  plumage,  particularly  the 
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long  feather*  of  the  wiogsf  ami  tails,  which 
the  ancients  used  as  plumes  for  their  hel- 
mets, and  the  modern  ladies,  both  Eastern 
and  European,  employ  as  ornaments  in 
their  dress.  We  are  also  hunted  by  some 
of  the  savage  nations  of  Africa,  for  food, 
and  our  flesh  is  even  considered  by  them 
a  dainty. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  hunt  of  the  Ostrich,  we  are  told  by 
an  ingenious  writer,  is,  of  all  other  va- 
rieties of  the  chace,  though  the  most  la- 
bourious,  yet  the  most  entertaining.  A* 
soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within  sight  of  bis 
prey,  he  puts  on  his  horse  with  a  gentle 
gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  Ostrich  still  in 
sight,  yet  not  so  as  to  terrify  him  from  the 
plain  into  the  mountains.  Of  all  knowi 
animals  that,  make  use  of  their  legs  in  run- 
ning, the  Ostrich  is  by  far  the  swiftest :  when 
observing  himself  therefore  pursued  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  begins  to  run  at  first  but  gently; 
either  insensible  of  his  danger,  or  sure  of 
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escaping.   In  this  situation  he  sometvbat 
resembles  a  man  at  full  speed;  his  wings, 
like  two  arras,  keep  working  with  a  motion 
correspondent  to  that-of  his  legs;  and  his 
speed  would  very  soon  snatch  him  from  the 
view  of  his  pursuers,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  off  in  a 
direct  line,  he  takes  his  course  in  circles; 
while  the  hunters  still  make  a  small  course 
within,  relieve  each  other,  meet  him  at 
unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still 
employed,  still*  followed,  for  two  or  three 
days  together.   At  last  spent  with  fatigue 
and  famine,  and  finding  all  power  of  escape 
impossible,  he  endeavours  to.  hide  himself 
from  those  enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and 
oovers  his  head  in  the  sand,  or  the  first 
thicket  he  meets.    Sometimes,  however,  he 
attempts  to  face  his  pursuers,  and,  though 
in  general  the  most  gentle  animal  in  nature, 
when  driven  to  desperation  he  defends  him- 
self with  his  beak,  his  wings,  and  his  feet. 
Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion,  that  a  man 

VOL.   II.  N 
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-would  be  utterly  unable  to  withstand  him 
in  the  shock. 

As  to  bodily  peculiarities,  while  it  is  the 
largest  of  all  birds, -it  is  also  that  which 
seems  to  unite  the  class  of  birds  and  of 
quadrupeds  in  itself.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  camel,  and  is  almost  as  tail; 
its  plumage  is  as  like  hair  as  feathers,  and 
its  internal  parts  bear  as  near  a  similitude 
to  those  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the  bird 
creation.  The  head  and  bill  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  a  duck,  and  the  neck 
is  like  that  of  a  swan,  but  much  longer; 
the  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  of  great 
strength  and  thickness,  are  similar  to  those 
of  an  hen.  The  colour  is  generally  black 
and  white,  though  some  are  said  to  be  grey. 

Ostriches  are  sometimes  used  in  {he  same 
manner  as  horses ;  we  are  assured  by  one 
traveller  that  at  loar  he  saw  a  man  riding 
upon  one  of  them,  and  another  teHs  us  that 
at  the  manufactory  of  Podore  he  had  two 
Ostriches,  which  were  then  young,  the 
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strongest  of  which  ran  swifter  than  the 
best  English  racer,  although  he  earried 
two  negroes  on  his  back*  As  soon  as  the 
animal  perceived  it  was  loaded,  it  set  off 
running  at  full  speed,  and  made  several 
circuits  of  the  village;  till  at  length  the 
people  were  obliged  to  stop  it  by  barring* 
up  the  way.  Yet  how  far  this  strength  and 
swiftness  might  be  made  of  service  to  man- 
kind, may  fairly  admit  of  question.  Fot 
both  in  the  qualities  of  sagacity  and  doci- 
lity the  horse  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
superior,  and  thefleetness  of  this  singular 
bird,  it  is  probable,  mil  never  be  found  to 
compensate  for  its  stupidity. 

SECOND  YOUTH. 

I  am  an  Eagle. 

SHOPMAN. 

The  <  Bird  of  Heaven,'  as  I  remember, 
of  the  ancients;  the  Lion  of  the  feathered 
race;  their  king  and  universal  conqueror. 
To  what  class  among  these  noble  birds,  do 
you  belong  ? 

N  2 
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EAGLE. 

I  am  the  Golden  Eagle. 

SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  name  the  other  varieties? 

EAGLE. 

They  are  numerous;  but  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  the 
Common  Eagle,  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  White 
Eagle,  the  Em,  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
Osprey,  the  Sea  Eagle,  and  the  Crowned 
Eagle. 

Of  these  the  Golden  Eagle  is  both  the 
fiercest  and  the  largest,  usually  weighing 
about  12lbs.  It  is  cloathed  with  deep 
brown  feathers;  its  length  is  three  feet;  its 
bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour;  the  legs  yellow,  short,  and  very 
strong,  being  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  feathered  to  the  very  feet.  The 
toes  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and 
armed  with  the  most  formidable  claws,  the 
middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long.  i 

Id  genera],  these  birds  are  found  in 
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mountainous  and  thinly-peopled  countries, 
and  breed  among  the  loftiest  cliffs.  They 
choose  those  places  which  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but 
seldom  make  their  depredations,  being 
contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild  game  in 
the  forest,  than  to  risk  their  Bafety  to  satisfy 
their  hunger. 

The  Eagle  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
off  geese,  cranes,  hares,  lambs,  kids,  &c. 
to  its  inaccessible  retreats;  but,  as  his 
sense  of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Vulture,  although  of  all  birds  he  has 
the  quickest  eye,  he  never  pursues  but  in 
sight.  He  flies  higher  than  any  other  bird. 
He  has  been  known  even  to  destroy  infants, 
when  left  unattended;  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  fable  of  Ganymede's  being 
snatched  up  by  an  Eagle  to  heaven. 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of 
two  children  being  carried  off  by  Eagles; 
but,  fortunately  receiving  no  hurt  by  the 
way,  and  the  Eagles  being  immediately  pur- 
h  3 
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sued,  the  children  were  restored  in  safety 
out  of  the  nests  to  the  affrighted  parents. 

It  happened  some  time  ago  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  that  a  peasant  resolved  to  rob 
the  nest  of  an  Eagle  that  had  built  in  a 
small  island,  in  the  beautiful  lake  of  Kil- 
larney.  He  accordingly  stripped,  and 
swam  in  upon  the  island  while  the  old 
Ones  were  away;  and  robbing  the  nest  of 
its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim  back, 
with  the  Eaglets  tied  in  a  string;  but,  while 
he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the 
old  Eagles  returned,  and  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  dispatched 
him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

•  Thus  the  Eagle,  in  its  wild  state,  is  at 
all  times  a  formidable  neighbour ;  and,  even 
when  kept  tame,  it  is  frequently  dangerous 
to  approach  it. 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, for  its  longevity  (being  supposed  to 
live  above  100  years)  and  for  its  power  of 
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sustaining  a  long  abstinence  from  food. 
One  of  this  species,  which  had  been  nine 
years  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Owen  Hoi* 
land,  of  Conway,  lived  32  years  with  the 
gentleman  who  made  bim  a  present  of  it; 
but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  re- 
ceived it  from  Ireland,  is  unknown. 

The  same  bird  also  furnished  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  other  remark ;  having  onc4, 
through  the  neglect  of  servants,  endured 
hunger  for  21  days,  without  any  suste- 
nance whatever. 

THIRD  YOUTH. 

I  am  the  Condor. 

SHOWMAN. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  Eagle  tribe,  or 
should  we  not  rather  class  your  species 
among  the  Vultures  ? 

CONDOR. 

The  Condor,  properly  speaking,  belongs 
to  neither  of  those  tribes,  yet  is  marked 
by  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  both.  Its 
great  strength,  force,  and  vivacity,  might 
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plead  for  its  place  among  the  Eagles,  while 
the  baldness  of  its  head  and  neck  might 
be  thought  to  degrade  it  to  the  class  of 
Vultures. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  you  not  a  native  of  America  ? 

CONDOR. 

Yes:  and  if  size  and  strength,  combined 
with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity,  de- 
serve pre-eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  me. 

SHOWMAN. 

True:  we  are  told,  I  believe,  that  the 
Condor  possesses,  in  a  still  higher  degree  j 
than  the  Eagle,  all  the  qualities  that  can  1 
render  it  formidable,'  not  only  to  the 
feathered  kind,  but  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
man  himself.  Could  you  repeat  the  ac- 
count given  of  a  Condor  by  P.  Feuillee, 
the  only  traveller  who  has  accurately 
described  it? 

CONDOR. 

"  In  the  valley  of  Ho  in  Peru,"  says 
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Father  Feuillee,  "  I  discovered  a  Condor, 
perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me:  I  ap- 
proached within  gun-shot,  and  fired ;  but, 
as  my  piece  was  only  charged  with  swan- 
shot,  the  lead  was  not  able  sufficiently  to 
pierce  the  bird's  feathers.  I  perceived, 
however,  by  its  manner  of  flying,  that  it 
was  wounded ;  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  that  it  flew  to  another  rock, 
about  500  yards  distant,  on  the  sea-shore. 
I  therefore  charged  again  with  ball,  and 
hit  the  bird  under  the  throat,  which  made 
it  mine.  I  according  ran  up  to  seize  it; 
but,  even  in  death,  it  was  terrible,  and  de- 
fended itself  upon  its  back,  with  its  claws 
extended  against  me,  so  that  1  scaroely 
knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it  not 
been  mortally  wounded,  I  should  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it;  but  1 'at 
last  dragged  it  down  the  rock,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  seamen,  carried 
it  to  my  tent,  to  make  a  coloured  drawiftg* 
The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  mea- 
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suitd  tery  exactly,  were  12  feet  S  inchetf, 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers  which 
were  of  a  beautiful  shifting  black,  were  2 
feet  4  inches  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  length  about  4  inches;  the  point 
hooked  downwards,  and  white  at  the  ex- 
tremity; and  the  other  part  was  of  a  jet 
black.  A  short  down,  of  a  brown  colour, 
covered  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  black,  and 
surrounded  with  a  circle  of  reddish  brown* 
The  feathers,  on  the  breast,  neck,  and 
wings,  were  of  a  light  brown;  those  on  the 
back  were  rather  darker.  Its  thighs  were 
eovered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knee, 
and  the  legs  with  blaek  scales." 

showman. 

Your  remembrance  of  this  description,  I 
think,  serves  you  pretty  correctly.  For* 
tunately,  there  are  but  few  of  the  species  : 
had,  they  abounded,  every  order  of  ani- 
mals must  have  waged  an  unsuccessful 
war  against  them.   The  Indians  assure  us, 
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that  they  will  carry  off  a  dear,  or  a  young1 
calf,  in  their  talons,  as  Eagles  do  a  hare  of 
a  rabbit;  that  their  sight  is  piercing,  and 
their  air  terrible.  Bat  they  are  Hot  altoge- 
ther peculiar  to  America,  having  been  seen 
in  Russia,  Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  France.  A  bird  of  this  kind, 
shot  in  the  latter  country,  weighed  181bs, 
and  was  said  to  be  18  feet  across  the  wingSi 
But  in  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  in  America, 
"where  it  is  chiefly  seen,  it  is  happily,  least 
dangerous,  as  few  are  the  travellers  that 
venture  there.  Those  wild  regions,  says 
Goldsmith,  are  very  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  inspire  a  secret  horror;  broken  precipi- 
ces—prowling panthers — forests  only  vocal 
with  the  hissing  of  serpents — and  moun- 
tains rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
Condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make 
its  residence  in  those  deserted  situations. 

FOURTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Vulture. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  very  properly  rank  next  in  the 
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exhibition.  What  is  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  your  kind  ? 

VULTURE.  # 

Their  attachment  to  dead,  rather  than 
to  living  animals;  putrefaction  and  stench, 
instead  of  deterring,  serving  only  to  allure 
them*  The  Vulture  is  amongst  birds 
what  the  jack  all  and  hyena  pre  among 
quadrupeds,  who  prey  upon  carcases,  and 
root  up  the  dead. 

SHOWMAN. 

By  what  is  the  Vulture  more  particularly 
distinguished  from  the  Eagle,  besides  Us 
superior  size  ? 

VULTURE. 

By  the  nakedness  of  its  head  and  neck, 
which  are  without  feathers,  and  only 
covered  with  a  very  slight  down,  or  a  few 
scattered  hairs.  Its  eyes  are  also  more 
prominent,  and  its  claws  shorter  and  less 
hooked.  Its  attitude  fe  not  so  upright  as 
that  of  the  Eagle,  and  its  flight  is  more 
difficult  and  heavy. 
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Showman* 

You  might  have  mentioned  also  that  the 
Eagle  is  both  bolder  and  more  generous. 
Unless  pressed  by  famine)  the  king  of  birds 
not  only  will  not  stoop  to  carrion,  but  will 
devour  nothing  but  what  he  has  earned  by 
his  own  pursuit.    The  Eagle  too  meets, 
and  singly  faces  his  enemy;  the  Vulture,  if 
it  anticipates  resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of 
its  kind,  and  basely  overpowers  its  prey 
by  a  cowardly  combination.    But  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  that  the  Vulture  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  utility,  while  the 
Eagle,  like   too  many  other  royal  con- 
querors, is  great  only  in  proportion  to  the 
devastation  which  marks  its  progress. 

VULTURE. 

Certainly :  for  in  Egypt  especially  Vul- 
tures are  of  essential  service.  There  are 
great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo,  which  no  person  is  permitted  to 
destroy,  on  account  of  their  devouring  all 
the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  extensive  city, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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which  might  otherwise  infect  the  atmos- 
phere* 

SHOWMAN. 

Bat  it  must  not  be  disguised,  that  the 
doth,  filth,  and  the  voraciousness  of  these 
birds  are  such  as  almost  to  exceed  credibi- 
lity. In  the  Braftils,  says  an  author  I  hate 
already  mentioned,  when  the  Vulture* 
alight  upon  a  carcass,  which  they  have  li- 
berty to  tear  at  their  ease,  they  so  gorge 
themselves,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly ;  but 
keep  hopping  along  when  pursued.  At 
all  times,  tbey  are  slow  of  flight,-  and 
unable  readily  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
ground ;  but  when  they  have  over  fed,  they 
are  utterly  helpless;  but  soon  get  rid  of 
their  burden,  by  a  method  they  have  of 
vomiting  up  what  tbey  hate  eaten,  and 
then  they  fly  with  facility. 

Of  all  creatures,  the  two  most  at  enmity 
are  the  Vulture  of  Brazil,  and  the  alligator. 
The  female  of  the  latter  animal,  which  in 
the  rivers  ef  that  part  of  the  world  grows 
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to  the  length  Of  27  feel,  lays  its  eggs  to  thi 
number  of  J  or  800,  in  the  sands,  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  she  takes  every  precaution  to  hide 
from  all  other  animals  the  place  where  she 
deposits  her  burthen;  in  the  mean  time  a 
number  of  Vultures  sit,  silent  and  unseen, 
in  the  branches  of  some  neighbouring 
forest,  and  view  the  alligator's  operations, 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the 
animal  has  laid  the  whole  number  of  bet 
eggs,  till  she  has  covered  them  carefully 
under  the  sand,  and  until  she  is  retired  from 
them  to  a  convenient  distance.  Then,  all 
together,  encouraging  each  other  with 
eries,  they  pour  down  upon  the  nest,  bode 
up  the  sand  in  a  moment,  lay  the  eggs 
bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood  without 
remorse. 

As  a  variety  of  the  Vulture  tribe,  wa 
may  rank  the  goldep,  ash*QQk>urad,  and  the 
o  S 
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brown  Vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of 
Europe;  the  spotted  and  the  black  Vul- 
ture of  Egypt;  the  bearded  Vulture,  the 
Brasilian  Vulture,  and  the  king  of  the 
Vultures  of  South  America.  They  all 
agree  in  their  natures  and  propensities, 
being  all  equally  indolent,  rapacious,  and 
unclean. 

FIFTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Falcon. 

SHOWMAN. 

-  Can  you  describe  the  uses  to  which  the 
Falcon  tribe,  in  this  country,  were  anci- 
ently put? 

FALCON. 

Falconry  was  the  principal  amusement 
of  our  ancestors.  A  person  of  rank 
scarcely  stirred  out  without  one  of  these 
birds  upon  his  hand,  and,  in  old  paintings, 
a  Falcon  was  the  criterion  of  nobility.  In 
those  days,  it  was  thought  sufficient  for 
noblemen's  sons  to  wind  the  horn,  and  to 
carry  their  Hawk  fair,  and  leave  study 
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and  learning  to  the  children  of  meaner 
people. 

The  object  for  which  these  birds  were 
trained  was  the  pursuit  of  the  hare,  the 
partridge,  the  quail,  the  lark,  and  other 
small  animals,  unable,  either  in  swiftness, 
or  fierceness,  to  contend  with  them. 

To  train  up  the  Falcon  to  hunt  for  his 
master,  and  bring  him  the  game  he  killed, 
required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assi* 
duity.  But,  when  once  taught,  he  amply 
repaid  the  trouble  of  his  instructor;  dis- 
playing courage  and  address  sufficient  to 
render  him  formidable  to  birds  ten  times 
bis  own  size, 

SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  enumerate  the  varieties  of  the 
Falcon  tribe? 

FALCON. 

Those  now  best  known,  and  supposed  to 
he  most  in  request  for  the  chase  in  former 
times,  are  the  Gyr-falcon,  the  Falcon,  pro* 

o  3 
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perly  so  called,  the  Lanner,  the  Saere, 
the  Hobby,  the  Kestril,  and  the  Merlin. 

SHOWMAN. 

In  what  are  these  birds  distinguished 
from  the  Gloss-hawk,  the  Sparrow-hawk, 
the  Kite,  and  the  Buznard,  which  bare 
many  qualities  in  common  with  them  ^ 
falcon. 

The  generous  tribe  of  Hawks,  as  the 
Falcons  are  called,  have  longer  wings; 
whilst  ihbse  you  have  mentioned,  besides 
their  deficiency  in  this  particular,  are  either 
too  slow,  too  cowardly,  too  indrient,  or  too 
obstinate,  to  be  serviceable  m  contributing 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  field.  From  the 
length  of  their  wings,  the  Falcons  are 
swifter  to  pursue  their  game;  from  a  con- 
fidence in  this  swiftness,  they  are  bolder 
to  attack  it;  and  from  an  innate  generosity, 
they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeders, 
and  consequently  a  docility  which  the  baser 
birds  are  strangers  too. 
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SHOWMAN. 

Is  there  not  much  variety  in  size  also 
among  the  Falcons  ? 

FALCON. 

Yes:,  the  Gyr-falcon,  which  is  the 
largest,  approaches  nearly  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Eagle;  while  the  Merlin  is 
scarcely  larger  than  a  thrush.  Yet  even 
the  least  of  the  Falcons  has  been  known 
to  kill  a  partridge  or  a  quail  at  a  single 
pounce  from  above. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  common  Falcon,  says  Goldsmith,* 
is  a  bird  of  suoh  spirit,  that,  like  a  conqueror 
in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and 
subjection  to  bis  prowess.  Where  he  is  seen 
flying  wild,  as  1  often  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  the  bards  of  every  kind,  that 
seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  Kite  or 
the  Sparrow-hawk,  fly  with  screams  at 
his  most  distant  appearance.  Long  before 
I  could  see  the  Falcon,  I  have  seen  them 
*  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature, 
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with  the  utmost  signs  of  terror  endeavour- 
ing1 to  avoid  him ;  and,  like  the  peasants  of 
a  country  before  a  victorious  army,  every 
one  of  them  attempting  to  shift  for  himself. 
And  when  trained,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
courage  of  all  the  falcon-kind  was  suoh,  that 
no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their  own  size, 
could  terrify  them ;  their  swiftness  so  great, 
that  scarcely  any  bird  could  esoape  them; 
and  their  docility  so  remarkable,  that  they 
obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the 
signs  of  their  master.  They  remained 
quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their 
game  was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hovering 
round  his  head  without  ever  leaving  him 
but  when  he  gave  permission. 

SIXTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Parrot:,  and  the  place  our  kind 
occupies  among  birds,  is  precisely  that 
which  Apes  and  Monkeys  hold  among  quad- 
rupeds; like  them,  we  are  very  numerous, 
imitative,  and  mischievous.  Our  toes  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  answer  every  purpose 
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of  hands,  for  holding  our  food,  or  for  carry- 
ing it  to  our  mouths;  and,  in  climbing,  we 
use  our  bills  to  assist  our  feet.  Like  Mon- 
keys also,  we  may  be  domesticated;  and  we 
exceed  that  chattering  tribe  in  docility,  but 
more  particularly  surpass  them  in  our 
power  of  imitating  sounds,  and  counter- 
feiting the  human  voice. 

fifao'WMAN. 

For  my  part,  I  think,  you  may  with  jus- 
tice be  compared  to  boys  who  learn  their 
lessons  by  rote,  without  understanding  a 
word  of  them. 

PARROT. 

You  may  be  as  witty,  sir,  as  you  please; 
but  I  think  I  could  mention  instances  of 
Parrots  who  learnt  their  lessons  to  far  bet- 
ter purpose. 

SHOWMAN. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure, 
to  hear  them. 

PARROT. 

A  Parrot  belonging  to  King  Henry  VII. 
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who  then  resided  at  Westminster,  in  his 
pala.ee  by  the  river-side,  had  learned  to  talk 
many  words  from  the  boatmen,  and  passen- 
gers^ when  they  took  water.  One  day, 
aborting  on  its  perch,  the  poor  bird  fell 
into  the  stream  and  immediately  began 
calling  out,  as  loud  as  it  could,  "  A  boat! 
a  boat  I  twenty  pounds  for  m  boat!"  A  wa~ 
terman  who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing 
the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the  parrot 
was  floating,  and,  taking  it  up,  restored  it 
to  the  King;  demanding,  as  the  bird  ap- 
peared a  favourite,  that  he  should  be  paid 
the  reward  it  had  offered.  This  was  re- 
fused; but  the  King  at  last  agreed  to  leave 
it  to  the  parrot's  own  determination,  which 
t^e  bird  bearing,  instantly  cried  out,  "  Give 
the  knave  a  groat  /" 

A  bird  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  a  distil- 
ler, who  had  suffered  pretty  largely  in  his 
circumstances  from  an  informer  wbci  lived 
opposite  to  him,  was  taught  to  pronounce 
the  ninth  commandment,  Thau  ehmtt  not 
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tofirfate  uritness  against  thg  neighbour, 
with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voic*. 

The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage 
wer  against  the  informer's  house,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its 
persevering  exhortations. 

Some  species  of  Parrots  have  also  been 
observed  to  be  exceedingly  kind  and  affec- 
tionate towards  each  other,  and  have  exhi- 
bited no  little  sagacity  in  their  mutual 
offices  of  attention  during  periods  of  sick* 
ness  or  of  infirmity. 

A  male  and  female  Guinea  Parrot  were 
lodged  together  m  a  large  square  cage. 
The  vessel  which  held  their  food  was  placed 
at  the  bottom.  The  male  usually  sat  on  the 
same  perch  with  the  female,  and  close  beside 
her.  Whenever  one  descended  for  food  the 
other  always  followed;  and  when  their 
hunger  was  satisfied,  they  returned  to- 
gether to  the  highest  perch  of  the  oage. 
They  passed  four  years  together  in  this  state 

tohfthement;  and  from  their  mutual  at* 
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tentions  and  satisfactions,  it  was  evident 
that  a  strong  affection  for  each  other  had 
been  excited*   At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
female  fell  into  a  state  of  langour,  which 
had  every  symptom  of  old  age;  her  legs 
swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as 
if  the  disease  had  been  of  the  nature  of  the 
gout.   It  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to 
descend  and  take  her  food  as  formerly ;  but 
the  male  assiduously  brought  it  to  her, 
carrying  it  in  his  bill  and  delivering  it  into 
hers.   He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this 
manner,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  four 
entire  months.   The  infirmities  of  his  mate, 
however,  increased  every  day  j  and  at  length 
she  became  no  longer  able  to  sit  upon  the 
perch:  she  remained  now  crouched  at  the 
bottom,  and  from  time  to  time  made  a  few 
useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lower  perch; 
while  the  male,  who  remained  close. by  her, 
seconded  these  her  feeble  attempts  with  all 
his  power.    Sometimes  he  seised  with  his 
bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing,  to  try  to 
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inaw  her  tip  to  him ;  sometimes  lie  took  hold 
of  her  bill,  and  attempted  to  raise  her  up, 
repeating  his  efforts  for  that  purpose  several 
times.  His  countenance,  his  gestures,  his 
continual  solicitude,  every  thing,  in  short* 
indicated  in  this  affectionate  bird  an  ardent 
desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of  his  companion, 
and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  But  the 
scene  became  sfiU  more  interesting  when 
the  female  was  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
Her  unfortunate  partner  went  round  and 
round  her  without  ceasing;  he  redoubled 
his  assiduities  and  his  tepder  cares;  h& 
attempted  to  open  her  bill,  in  order  to 
give  her  some  nourishment;  his  emotion 
became  every  instant  redoubled;  he  went 
to  her  and  returhed  with  the  most  agitated 
air,  and  with  the  utmost  inquietude;  at 
intervals  he  uttered  the  most  pensive  cries ; 
at  ether  times,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
he  preserved  a  sorrowful  silence.  His  faith- 
ful companion  at  length  expired;  he  lan- 
vou  11.  p 
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guitfhed  from  that  time,  and  survived  her 
only  a  few  months.* 

8HOWMAN. 

Still,  however,  we  must  believe,  that  the 
natural  instincts  of  these  birds,  however  ex- 
traordinary, together  with  their  powers  of 
memory  and  articulation,  are  totally  uncon- 
nected with  understanding.  All  naturalists 
have  remarked  the  singular  form  of  the  Par- 
rot's bill  and  tongue,  in  which  its  speaking 
Wonders  originate.  The  bill,  round  on  the 
outside  and  hollow  within,  has  in  some 
measure,  the  capacity  of  a  mouth,  and  allows 
the  tongue  to  play  freely;  and  hence  the 
animal  does  not  utter  a  whistling  sound,  but 
a  full  articulation.  The  tongue,  which 
modulates  all  sounds,  is  proportionably 
larger  than  in  man;  and  .would  be  mote 
voluble,  were  it  not  harder  than  flesh,  and 
invested  with  a  strong  horny  membrane. 

In  the  countries  where  Parrots  are  na- 

• .  •  Bonnet,  Contemplation  de  la  NaUue. 
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tire,  the  forests  swarm  with  them;  and  the 
rook  is  not  better  known  with  us,  than  the 
Parrot  in  almost  every  part  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Linnaeus  makes  the  number 
of  its  varieties  amount  to  47,  but  those  who 
bring  these  birds  over  are  content  to  make 
a  few  distinctions,  to  which  they  give  the 
names  of  the  Parrot,  the  Ash-coloured 
Parrot,  the  Ethiopian  Parrot,  the  Macaw, 
the  Lory,  and  the  Paroquet;  the  differences 
between  these  consisting  rather  in  size  and 
colour,  than  in  any  peculiarities  of  conforma- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  Parrot  is'  best  known  among  us  of  all 
foreign  birds,  uniting  the  greatest  beauty 
with  the  greatest  docility. 

SEVENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Cuckoo. 

8H0WMAN, 

Many  singularities  have  been  mentioned 
of  this  bird.  Can  you  mention  some  of  them? 

CUCKOO. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  fact 
P  2 
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that  the  Cuckoo  rarely  builds  a  Best,  o? 
provides  for  its  own  young;  but  deposits 
its  solitary  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  Water-Wagtail,  Titlark,  Yellow- 
Hammer,  Green-Linnet  or  the  Whinctart; 
but  of  these  it  has  been  observed  that  thii 
whimsical  bird  shews  much  the  greatest 
partiality  to  the  nest  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow. 
Having  disappeared  all  the  winter,  tk# 
Cuekoo  discovers  itself  hi  our  country  early 
in  the  spring,  by  its  well-known  eaU.  Its 
note  is  beard  earlier  or  later  as  the  season 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  forward,  and  the 
weather  jnore  of  less  inviting;  From  the 
cheerful  voices  of  these  feathered  guides, 
the  farmer  may  be  instructed  in  the  r&d 
advancement  of  the  year;  for  they  come  to 
us  heaven-taught,  and  point  ottt  the  tfue 
oommenoement  of  the  season. 

Df.  Jen ncr,  So  well  ktiowfc  for  his  disco- 
very of  vaccination  as  a  substitute  fot  the 
small  pox,  tells  us,  that  on  the  18th  of  June, 
he  examined  the  nest  of  a  Hedge-Spferttw, 
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*bieh  thth  contained  a  Cuckoo's  and  tbre# 
Radge-Sparrow's  *ggs,    On  inspecting  it 
the  day  following,  the  bird  bad  hatched; 
but  the  nest  then  contained  only  a  young 
Cuckoo  and  one  young  Hedge* Sparrow. 
The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the  extremity 
of  a  hedge,  that  he  could  distinctly  see  what 
***  going  forward  in  it*  and,  to  his  great 
**tonishjneat,   saw  the  young  Cuekoo> 
though  so  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of 
turning  out  the  young  Hedge^Sparrowi 
The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  was  cu* 
nous:  tbd  little  animal,  with  the  assistance 
Uf  its  rump  and  wings*  contrived  to  get  tb* 
bird  upoil  its  back;  and,  making  a  lodge* 
ment  for  its  burthen  by  ekvatihg  its  elbow* 
Climbed  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the 
neat  till  it  reached  the  top;  where,  resting 
fw  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a 
jirk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  ne  ft. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities 
ofit*  wing*  as  if  to  be  convinced  the*  tbo 
p  3 
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business  was  properly  executed,  it  dropped 
into  the  nest  again.  Dr.  J.  made  several 
experiments  in  different  nests,  by  repeatedly 
puttifig  in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo, 
which  he  always  found  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  ipanner.  The  smallness  of  the 
Cuckoo's  egg,  which  in  general  is  .less  than 
that  of  the  House- Sparrow,  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  attended  to  in  this  surprising 
transaction,  and  seems  to  account  for  the 
parent  Cuckoo's  depositing  it  in  the  nests 
of  such  small  birds  only  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. If  she  were  to  do  this  in  the  nest 
of  a  bird  that  produced  a  larger  egg,  and 
consequently  a  larger  nestling,  the  design 
would  probably  be  frustrated;  the  young 
Cuokoo  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
becoming  sole  possessor  of  the  nest,  and 
might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  superior  strength 
of  its  partners. 

To  supply  this  voracious  changeling,  the 
credulous  foster-parent,  no  ways  sensible  of 
the  mischief  it  has  wrought,  toils  with  un- 
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usual  labour,  aad  withdraws  not  wholly  it* 
maternal  cares,  even  when  its  charge  has 
become  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  in  growth 
of  plumage,  to  its  real  parent.  The  young 
Cu'ckoo  has  frequently  been  seen  of  such  a 
size  that  the  Hedge-Sparrow  has  perched 
on  its  back,  or  half-expanded  wing,  in  order 
to  gain  sufficient  elevation  to  put  the  food 
into  its  mouth. 

SHOWMAN* 

Have  there  been  no  instances  of  the  Cuc- 
koo's hatching  and  feeding  its  own  nest- 
lings? 

CUCKOO. 

Several;  though  they  are  certainly  un- 
common. The  Rev.  Mr.  Stafford  one  day 
walking  in  Blossopdale,  in  Derbyshire,  saw 
a  Cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest;  which  was  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  some  time 
felled,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  the  colour 
of  the  bird.  In  this  nest  weve  two.  young 
Cuckoos;  one  of  which  he  fastened  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  peg  and  line;  and 
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wry  frequently!  fo*  tnaajr  days,  bdifeld  Om 
old  Cuckoo  feed  them. 

showman, 

la  the  Cuckoo  a  bird  of  passage,  or  doei 
it  remain  torpid  in  thifr  country  during  tin 
winter? 

cucvoo. 

This  is  a  natter  of  conjecture^  sots* 
maintaining  the  one  opinion,  and  others  tbi 
contrary.  The  naturalist  Willughby,  on 
the  credit  of  another  person,  relates  (be 
following  story,  "  The  servants  df  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  country,  haying  stocked  up, 
in  one  of  the  meadows,  some  old,  dry,  rotten 
willows*  thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion! to  barry  them  hame,  Itt  heating  a 
stove,  two  logs  of  tbi*  timber  were  ptttisto 
the  lower  part*  and  fire  was  applied  as 
UftUal,  Butsodn,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  Cuckoo, 
chirping  three  -times  front  uider  the  stove. 
Wondering  at  sedxjbradrfmarya  cry  in  wife 
tor  tune*  the,  servants  drew  the  willow  logs 
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from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midat  of  ode  of 
them  saw  something  move;  when,  taking 
afn  axe,  they  opened  the  hole,  and  thrusting 
in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out  ntthr 
tag  tat  feathers;  afterwards  they  get  hold 
of  a  living  animal,  and  this  was  the  Cuckoo 
that  the  fire  had  awaked*  It  wa%  indeed, 
brisk  and  lively,  hut  wholly  naked  and  bare 
of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provision 
in  k*  hole.  Thra  C  uckoo  the  boys  kept  two 
yeans  afterwards  alive  in  the  stove;  but 
whether  it  repaid  them  with  a  second  song, 
the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  t* 
inform  us." 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  Cuekoo  was 
found  in  a  torpid  state,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  a  dose  fur9e~bush*  When  taken  up,  it 
soon  exhibited  signs  of  life,  but  was  tjuite 
destitute  of  feathers.  Being  kept  warm  and 
carefully  fed,  it  grew,  and  recovered  it| 
coat  In  the  spring  following  it  made  Ha 
escape;  and,  in  flying  aeross  -the  rivtor 
Tyne,  was  beard  to  give  itf  usual  oaU, 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  instances,  the 
most  probable  opinion,  in  respect  to  the 
generality  of  these  birds,  is,  that  as  Quails 
and  Woodcocks  shift  their  habitations  in 
winter,  so  also  does  the  Cuckoo;  but  to 
what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it  has 
been  ever  seen  on  its  journey,  are  questions 
that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  resolving. 

SHOWMAN. 

To  these  questions,  indeed,  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  has  been  given  by  the  most 
experienced  naturalists.  Who  comes  next 
in  the  menagerie  ? 

EIGHTH  YOUTH. 

The  Humming-bird. 

8HOWMAN. 

The  most  diminutive,  as  I  remember,  of 
all  birds,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful.  I  saw  several  specimens  of 
it  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  before  the  sale 
of  that  interesting  collection,  and  I  have 
also  seen  some  coloured  prints  of  Hum- 
ming-birds.    The  colours  of  the  Red- 
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throated  Humming-bird,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  are  these :  green -gold  on  the  upper 
part,  the  under  parts  grey ;  the  throat  and 
fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a  ruby  colour,  in 
some  lights  as  bright  as  fire,  Viewed  side- 
ways, the  feathers  appear  mixed  with  gold, 
and  beneath  of  a  dull  garnet  colour. 

Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?   Can  imagination  boaat, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ? 

Do  you  know  how  many  varieties  there  are 
of  this  beautiful  little  animal? 

HUMMING-BIRD. 

Six  or  seven ;  from  the  size  of  a  small 
Wren,  down  to  that  of  an  humble  bee.  The 
smallest  are  as  completely  furnished  out 
with  a  bill,  feathers,  wings,  intestines,  &c. 
as  birds  of  the  largest  kind. 

SHOWMAN . 

From  what  do  they  take  their  name? 

HUMMING-BIRD. 

From  the  humming  noise  they  make  with 
their  wings  in  their  flight   They  are  na- 
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lives  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  and  j 
some  of  the  West  India  islands.   It  is  in- 
conceivable how  much  they  add  to  the 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  western  lands- » 
capes.    As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the 
Humming-birds,  of  different  kinds,  are 
seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  suspended 
over  which,  without  once  alighting,  they 
extract  their  food  by  sucking  it  through  the 
tubes  of  their  tongues.  They  are  never  still; 
but,  like  the  bees,  having  exhausted  the 
honey  of  one  flower,  they  wander  to  the 
next  in  search  of  new  sweets.    They  fly  so 
swiftly,  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  pursu- 
ing them;  and  the  motion  of  -their  wings 
is  so  rapid,  as  to  be  impefrcteptible  to  the 
nicest  observer.     Lightning  is  scarcely 
more  transient  4han  their  flight,  nor  its 
glare  more  bright  than  their  colours. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  curious,  and 
even  elegant,  the  outside  composed  of  the 
green  mess  common  on  old  pales  and  trees; 
and  the  inside  of  tfie  softest >vege<*Me<d*wft 
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they  can  collect*  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea;  and  the  young  are  so 
excessively  diminutive,  as  frequently  to  be 
attacked  and  devoured  by  spiders. 

The  Humming-bird  is  seldom  caught 
4i*e;  and  when  it  is,  cannot  often  be  pre^ 
veiled  on  4o  take  any  nourishment,  and 
consequently  soon  expires ;  but  Dr.  Latham* 
says,  "  his  friend  Capt.  Davies  kept  these 
birds  alive  for  lour  months  by  the  following 
method : — He  made  an  exact  representation 
of  some  of  the  tubular  flowers,  with  paper 
fastened  round  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  painted 
Item  of  a  proper  colour :  these  were  placed 
in  the  order  >of  nature,  in  the  cage  in  which 
the  little  creatures  were  confined  f  the  bot~ 
tonp  of  the,tuhes  were  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  brown  sugar  and  Water  as  often  as  emp- 
tied; and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
perform  every  action ;  for  they  soon  grew 
familiar,  apd  took  their  nourishment  in  the 
sane  manner  as  when  ranging  at  large, 
though  close  under-  the  eye." 

vol.  ii.  a 
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NINTH  *  YOUTH.  • 

I  am  the  Taylor  Bir^,  reraaritable  chiefly 
for  the  manner  in  which  I  build  my  nest, 
which  is  principally  composed  of  two  leaves 
(one  of  them  generally  a  dead  one)  which 
I  sew  together  with  little  filaments,  using 
my  bill  as  a  needle;  and  from  thence  my 
name. 

showman. 

An  extraordinary  little  creature,  truly. 
Do  you  not  sometimes  make  use  of  living 
leaves  only ? 

TAYLOR  BIRD. 

Yes :  in  which  case,  our  work  appears  so 
compact  and  regular,  as  to  seem  that  of 
human  art,  rather  than  of  an  uninstructed 
animal.  After  the  operation  of  sewing  is 
finished,  we  line  the  cavity  with  feathers 
and  soft  vegetable  down. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  clever  little  animal  seldom,  I  believe,' 
exceeds  three  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits 
India,  and  its  colour  is  entirely  yellow. 
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The  nest,  and  birds  together  are  so  ex- 
tremely light,  that  the  leaves  of  the  outer- 
most and  slenderest  twigs  are  chosen  to 
sustain  the  erection ;  and,  thus  situated, 
the  brood  is-  completely  secured  from  the 
depredations  of  every  invader. 

TENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Sparrow,  a  bird  so  well  known, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
yon  wkh  any  account  of  myself;  but  I  will 
relate,  if  you  please,  an  anecdote,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Smellie,  of  the  affection  of 
the  species  towards  their  young,  which 
is  pleasing.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  says 
this  gentleman,  "  I  carried  off  a  nest  of 
young  Sparrows,  about  a  mile  from  my 
place  of  residence.  After  the  nest  was 
completely  removed,  and  while  I  was 
marching  home  with  them  in  triumph,  I 
perceived,  with  some  degree  of  astonish- 
ment, both  parents  following  me  at  some 
distance,  and  observing  my  motions  in 
perfect  silence.  A  thought  then  struck  me, 
4  2 
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that  they  might  follow  vpe  home,  and  faeA 
their  young  according  to  their  usual  maa<- 
uer.  When  just  entering  the  door,  I  held 
up  the  nest,  and  made  the  yeung  utter  the 
cry  -which  is  expressive  of  the  desire  <rf 
food.  I  immediately  put  the  nest  and  the 
young  in  the  corner  of  a  wire  cage,  and 
placed  it  on  the  outside  of  a  window.  I 
.chose  a  situation  in  the  room  where  I  couM 
perceive  all  that  should  happen,  without 
being  myself  seen.  The  young  aninrab 
soon  cried  for  food.  In  a  short  time,  both 
parents,  having  their  bills  filled  with  smaU 
caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage;  gnd  after 
chatting  a  little,  as  we  would  do  with  a 
friend  through  the  lattice  of  a  prison,  gave 
a  small  worm  to  each.  This  parental 
intercourse  continued  regularly  for  some 
time;  till  the  young  were  completely 
Hedged,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  strength.  I  then  took  one  of 
the  strongest  of  them,  and  placed  him  on 
the  outside  of  the  cage,  in  order  to  observe 
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the  cdnduct  of  the  parent*  after  one  of  tbe&f 
offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a  few  mi-? 
putes  both  parents  arrived,  loaded*  as  u$ual, 
With  food.  They  no  sooner  perceived  that 
#ne  of  their  children  had  escaped  from 
prison,  than  they  fluttered  about,  and  made 
a  thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy 
both  with  their  wings  and  their  voices. 
These  tumultuous  expressions  of  tine** 
pected  happiness  at  last  gave  place  to  a 
pwre  calm  and  soothing  conversation.  By 
t}ieir  voices  and  their  movements  it  was 
evident  that  they  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
follow  them,  and  to  fly  from  his  present 
dangerous  state*  .  He  seemed  to  be  Im- 
patient to  obey  their  mandates;  but,  by 
Jria  gestures,  and  the  feeble  sounds  ht 
uttered ,  he  plainly  expressed  that  he  was 
afraid  to  fry  an  exeHiob  he  had  never  befpre 
attempted. — They,  however,  incessantly 
repeated  their  solicitations;  by  flying  alter- 
nately from  the  cage  to  a  neighbouring 
chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  show 
a  S 
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him  bow  easily  the  journey  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. He  at  last  committed  himself 
to  the  air,  and  alighted  in  safety.  Upon 
his  arrival,  another  scene  of  clamorous  and 
active  joy  was  exhibited.  Next  day  I 
repeated  the  same  experiment,  by  exposing 
another  of  the  young  on  the  top  of  the 
cage.  I  observed  the  same  conduct  with 
the  remainder  of  the  brood,  which  con- 
sisted of  four.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
not  one  either  of  the  parents  or  children 
ever  afterwards  revisited  the  execrated 
eage."* 

SHOWMAN. 

A  really  interesting  tale!  And  I  wish 
all  boys  who  rob  the  parent  birds  of  their 
habitations  and  their  young,  would  commit 
those  cruel  depredations  to  so  instructive 
a  purpose.  What  bird  next  claims  our 
attention  i 

ELEVENTH  YOUTH. 

The  Nightingale. 

•  Saoftie'i  Philosophy  of  Natural  Hfctory, 
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SHOWMAN. 

•  Shakspeare,  I  remember,  says, 

The  Nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  Goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  Wren. 

Do  you  consider,  this  remark  of  the  great 
poet  a  just  one? 

NIGHTINGALE. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  put  my  humble  opi- 
nion in  competition  with  so  great  a  name. 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  observe,  that 
though  the  Nightingale  is  perhaps  the  more 
attended  to,  and  its  song  in  consequence 
more  valued,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
singing  by  night  only,  yet  that  its  vocal 
powers,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
celebrated  naturalists,  are  such  as,  indepen- 
dent of  the  time  of  its  exerting  them,  may 
boldly  challenge  the  superiority  with  those 
of  any  other  bird. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  not  remarkable,  I  believe,  for 
variety  pr  richness  of  colours? 
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NIGHTINGALE. 

Quite  the  contrary:  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  birds  of  America,  so  distinguished 
by  the  general  brilliancy  of  their  plumage, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  that  pleasing  power 
*f  song  whioh  gives  se  peculiar  a  ehattn  t* 
the  groves  and  fields  of  Europe:  One  tft 
our  most  elegant  poets  has  beautifully 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject : 

Not*  enty  we  the  gaudy  rotes  they  lent 
Proud  Mentezama's  realm,  whose  legfons  eaat 
A  boundless  radiance  waring-  on  the  ran, 
While  Philomel  is  ours;  while  in  our  shades, 
Through  the  soft  silence  ef  the  list'nidg  night, 
The  sobcr-enited  aoegstress  trills  her  l*y. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Nightingale  leaves  us  in  August;  in 
order,  it  is  supposed,  to  retire  to  the  distant 
regions  of  Asia.  It  returns  regularly 
aboUt  the  beginning  of  April,  about  a 
month  afterwards  constructs  its  nest*  and 
hatches  twice,  and  sometimes  even  three 
times*  in  the  coiiree  of  the  season.  In 
a  wild  state,  it  seldom  sings  above  ten 
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Weeks  in  the  year;  but  those  confined  in  $. 
cage  continue  their  song  for  nine  or  ten 
mob  the;  and  a  caged  Nightingale  sings 
infinitely  ifiore  sweetly  than  those  we  bear 
abroad  in  the  Spring:  a  rule,  I  believe* 
which  wHl  hold  good  with  few  of  the 
leathered  songsters  besides.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  Nightingales  are 
extremely  difficult  to  rear,  in  a  state  of 
captivity. 

TWELFTH  YOUTH. 

1  am  a  SwaUow. 

SHOWMAN. 

Perhaps  you  can  inform  us  then,  whether 
birds  of  your  kind  really  leave  us  in  search 
#f  a  warmer  climate,  at  thd  approach  of 
winter,  or  whether  you  lie  concealed  sad 
torpid,  under  water,  during  that  season. 
So  many  writers  express  opposite  opinions 
on  this  subject,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
ftooncile  my  mind  to  either  of  them, 

SWALLOW. 

I  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the 
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poet,  for  I  consider  that  "  all  are  right, 
and  all  are  wrong."  That  there  hare 
been  many  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  Swallow  tribe  being  found  torpid  i* 
cold  weather,  cannot  be  denied;  but  then 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  were 
probably  such  as  having  been  late  hatched, 
had  not  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
accompany  their  fellows. in,  their  journey: 
for  the  migration  of  the  greater  part  of  tbest 
birds  cannot  .be  contradicted,  since  many 
navigators  have  been  witnesses,  of  their 
flights,  and  their  ships  afforded  them  rent- 
ing places  by  the  way. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  varieties  of  the  Swallow 
kind? 

SWALLOW. 

They  are  the  Chimney  Swallow,  the 
Martin,  the  Sand  Martin,  the  Esculent 
Swallow,  and  the  Black  Martin,  or  Swift. 

The  nest  of  the  first  mentioned  is  gene- 
rally built  in  chimneys,  a  few  feet  from  ike 
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top,  "and  composed  of  mud,  mixed  with* 
straw  and  hair,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
When  the  young  are  strong  enough  to 
fly,  they  continue  still  unable  to  collect 
their  own  food;  therefore,  playing  about 
near  the  place  where  their  dams  are  watch- 
ing for  flies,  at  a  certain  signal  the  parent 
and  offspring  advance  rising  towards  each 
other  and  meeting  at  an  angle;  the  £oung 
all  the  while  tittering  such  a  short  quick 
note  of  gratitude  and  complacency,  that  a 
person  must  have  paid  very  little  regard  to 
the  most  interesting  wonders  of  nature,  who 
has  not  remarked  this  scene. 

The  Martih  generally  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  buildings,  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  such 
situations,  no  little  art  is  required  in  con- 
structing its  ingenious  nest  ;  which  has  a 
iprt  of  outer  shell  or  crust  of  mud,  wrought 
together  with  straws,  full  of  nots  or  protu- 
berances on  the  outside,  but  soft  and  warm 
ffithin;  bring  lined  with  grasses,  feathers, 
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and  sometimes  moss  interwoven  with  wool. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
House- Sparrow,  as  soon  as  the  shell  is  fi- 
nished, to  seize  on  it,  turn  out  the  owner,  and 
then  line  it  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
manner.    During  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Simpson  in  North  America,  he  one  morning 
heard  a  noise  from  a  couple  of  Martins  that 
were  flying  from  tree  to  tree  near  his  dwel- 
ling.   They  made  several  attempts  to  get 
into  a  box  or  cage  fixed  against  the  house, 
which  they  had  before  occupied ;  but  they 
always  appeared  to  fly  from  it  again  with 
the  utmost  dread,  at  the  same  time  repeat- 
ing those  loud  cries  which  first  drew  his 
attention.   Curiosity  led  this  gentleman  to 
watch  their  motions.   After  some  time  a 
small  Wren  came  from  the  box,  and  perched 
on  a  tree  near  it;  when  her  shrill  notes 
seemed  to  amaze  her  antagonists.  Having 
remained  a  short  time  she  flew  away.  The 
Martins  took  this  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  cage;  but  their  sttay  was  short. 
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Their  dimimatiye  adyeraary  returned,  and 
made  them  retire  with  the  greatest  pracipi* 
taiiM.  They  continued  matxeuvring  in 
this  way  the  whole  day;  but  the  following 
morning,  on  the  Wren's  quitting  the  cage, 
the  Martins  immediatel)  returned,  took  pos- 
session of  their  mansion,  broke  up  their  own 
neat,  went  to  work  with  extreme  industry 
and  ingenuity,  and  with  the  materials  soon 
barricaded  their  doors.  The  Wren  return- 
ed, but  could  not  now  re-enter.  She 
made  attempts  to  storm  the  nest  but  did 
not  succeed.  The  Martins,  abstaining 
from  food  nearly  two  days,  perseyered 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  defending 
the  entrance;  and  the  Wren,  finding  she 
could  not  force  the  works,  raised  the  siege, 
quitted  their  intentions,  and  left  the  Martins 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  nest. 
.  The  Sand  Martin  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  round  regular  hole  it  digs  in  the  sand 
or  earth,  about  the  banks  of  rirers  and 
•and-pits,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
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its  rude  nest  df  grass  and  feathers  at  the1 
farther  end. 

Of  the  Esculent  Swallow,  which  is  com- 
mon to  China,  and  less  in  size  than  the* 
Wren,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
its  nest  is  not  only  eatable,  but  is  accounted 
among  the  first  of  dainties  by  Asiatic  epi- 
cures. These  nests  generally  weigh  about 
half  an  ounce  each,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  usually  dissolved  in  broth,  to  which 
they  are  said  to  give  an  exquisite  flavour. 

The  Black  Martin,  or  Swift,  is  the  largest 
species  of  Swallow;  breeding  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples ,  and  other  lofty 
buildings,  and  making  its  nest  of  grass  and 
feathers.  Its  flight  is  "more  rapid,  and  it 
visits  us  the  latest,  and  leaves  us  the  soon- 
est, of  any  of  the  tribe.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1766^  a  pair  of  Swifts  were  found 
adhering,  in  a  torpid  state,  by  their  claws, 
under  the  roof  of  Longnor  Chapel,  in 
Shropshire :  and  this  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  these  birds  generally  leave  us 
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%before  the  middle  pf  August.  Yet  this 
early  retreat  is  unaccountable,  as  that  time 
,  with  us  is  often  the  most  delightful  in  the 
year,  and  their  flight  cannot  then  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat 
m>r  even,  it  might  be  supposed,  of  food. 

THIRTEENTH  YOUTH. 

:   I  am,  a  Swan. 

SHOWMAN, 

Do  not  naturalists  distinguish  between 
the  Tame  or  Mute  and  the  Wild  or  Whist- 
ling Swan  ? 

.SWAN. 

There  are  two  distinct  species,  so  named, 
certaiply. 

SHOWMAN. 

.  Please  to  describe  their  differences. 

SWAN. 

The  Tame  or  Mute  Swan,  so  common  in 
England  in  a  domestic  state,  is  found  wild 
in  Russia  and  Siberia.  No  bird  makes  a 
more,  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a 
.more  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than  this. 
e  2 
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When  H  ascends  from  its  favourite  element, 
its  motions  are  awkward,  and  its  Beck  is 
stretched  forward  With  an  air  of  stupidity; 
but  when  it  is  seen  smoothly  sailing  along 
*he  water,  commanding  a  thousand  grace- 
ful attitudes,  moving  at  pleasure  without 
the  smallest  effort,  when  it  "  proudly  rows 
its  state/'  as  Milton  expresses  h,  "  with 
arched  neck,  between  its  white  wings 
mantling,"  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
figure  in  all  nature. 

The  Tame  Swan  is  a  strong,  and  some- 
times very  fierce  bird:  not  unfrequently 
having  been  known  to  throw  down  and 
trample  upon  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age:  and  an  old  Swan,  we  are 
told,  is  able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  with 
a  single  stroke  of  its  wing.  Its  nest  is 
always  retired,  and  frequently  on  some 
islet  of  the  stream  where  it  is  bred.  It  is 
not  a  little  dangerous  to  approach  their 
habitation.  A  female,  while  in  the  act  of 
«ittingy  observed  a  fox  swimming  towards 
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her  from  the  opposite  shore:  she  instantly 
darted  into  the  water,  and,  having  kept 
him  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  with  her 
wings,  at  last  succeeded  in  drowning  him; 
after  which,  in  the  sight  of  several  persons, 
she  returned  in  triumph.  This  circum- 
stance took  place  at  Pensy,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 

The  Whistling  or  Wild  Swan  is  some-* 
what  smaller  than  the  tame  species.  .  It 
inhabits  the  northern  regions;  never  ap- 
pearing in  England  except  in  hard  winters, 
when  flocks  of  five  or  six  are  now  and  then 
seen.  Its  mpst  remarkable  distinction  from 
the  Tame  Swan  is  in  the  strange  form  of 
the  windpipe;  which  falls  into  the  chest, 
then  turns  back  like  a  trumpet,  and  after- 
wards makes  a  second  bend  to  join  the 
lungs.  By  this  singular  construction,  while 
the  other  Swan  is  the  most  silent  of  all 
birds,  this  is  enabled  to  utter  a  loud  and 
shrill  note,  which  heard  high  in  the  air, 
and  modulated  by  the  winds,  is  compared 
r3 
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bj  the  Icelanders  Kto  the  tones  of  a  violin. 
As  the  return  of  the  Swans,  however,  an- 
nounces also  the  return  of  summer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  dreary  land,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  to  tbem  every  note  must  be  melo- 
dious, whieh  presages  a  speedy  thaw,  a 
termination  to  their  long  and  gloomy 
winter,  and  a  release  from  their  tedious 
confinement. 

It  is  supposed  that  from  this  species 
alone  the  ancients  derived  their  fable  of 
the  Swan's  being  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  melody, 

FOURTEENTH  YOUTH. 

Iain  a  Goose. 

SHOWMAN. 

In  name  only  I  hope.  At  least,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  consider  you  a  Goose,  if 
you  can  give  as  good  an  account  of  the  va- 
rieties of  that  bird,  as  we  have  just  heard  of 
those  of  the  Swan. 

•  GOOSE. 

-  In  the  tame  state,  these  consist  only 
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m  variety  of  colours.  .  But  there  is  also 
a  species  of  wild  Goose,  which  in  plumage 
is  always  the  same;  having  the  upper  part 
ash<*c6loured,  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  a 
dirty  white.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  tame, 
and  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  At  the  approach  of  win** 
ter,  Wild  Geese  are  seen,  flying  at  great 
heights,  in  flocks  of  fifty  to  a  hundred,  de- 
scending into  more  temperate  regions;  and 
their  cry  is  frequently  heard,  when  at  an 
imperceptible  distance  above  us.  They 
breed  also  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire;  and  the  tame  Goose, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  this  species 
in  .  a  state  of  domestication,  is  also  kept  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  same  counties.  They  - 
are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  quills  and  fea- 
thers; for  which  they  are  stripped  while 
alive,  once  in  the  year  for  their  quills,  and 
no  less  than  five  times  for  their  feathers: 
and  it  is  said  that  in  general  the  birds  do  not 
suffer  very  much  from  this  operation,  exeept 
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cold  weather  sets  in,  whioh  then  kiSs  many 
of  them. 

Beyond  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  the 
pride  of  the  Gander,  when  surrounded  with 
his  young:  he  seems  then  to  consider  him- 
self as  a  champion  not  only  obliged  to 
defend  them,  but  to  keep  off  the  very  sus- 
picion of  danger;  he  pursues  dogs  and  men 
that  never  attempt  to  molest  him;  and, 
though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive,  is  at 
that  time  the  most  petulant  and  provoking. 
When,  in  this  manner,  he  has  pursued  the 
calf  or  the  mastiff,  to  whose  contempt  alone 
he  is  indebted  for  safety,  he  returns  to  his 
female  and  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping 
his  wings,  screaming,  and  shewing  all  the 
jiarks  of  conscious  superiority.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  however,  says  Goldsmith,  these  arts 
succeed  in  raising  his  importance  among 
the  tribe  where  they  are  displayed;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  respectable 
animal  on  earth  to  a  Goose  than  a  Gander « 

SHOWMAV. 

Very  possible:  and  however  simple  in 
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appearance,  or  awkward  in  gesture,  these 
birds  may  be,  they  are  not  without  marks 
both  of  sentiment  and  understanding.  Do 
you  remember  Buffon's  story  of  the  two 
ganders,  communicated  to  him,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  by  a  man  of  veracity  and  infor- 
mation. 

GOOSE. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  recollect  it, 
for  the  amusement  of  this  company.  "  There 
were  two  Ganders,  a  gray  and  a  white  one, 
(the  latter  named  JacquotJ  with  three  fe- 
males; and  they  were  perpetually  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  company  of  these 
dames.  When  one  or  the  other  prevailed, 
it  assumed  the  direction  of  them,  and  hin- 
dered its  rival  from  approaching.  It  hap- 
pened one  day,  that  being  drawn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  by  their  cries,  I  found 
them  with  their  necks  entwined,  striking 
their  wings  with  rapidity  and  astonishing 
force:  thje  three  females  turned  round,  as 
wishing  to  separate  them,  but  without 
effect:   at  last  the  white  Gander  was 
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worsted,  overthrown,  and  maltreated  by  the 
other.    I  parted  them;   happily  for  the 

^hite  one,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
(lost  his  life.  Then  the  conqueror  began 
screaming  and  gabbling,  and  clapping  his 
wings;  and  ran.  to  join  his  mistresses, 
giving  each  a  noisy  salute,  to  which  the 
three  dames  replied,  ranging  themselves  at 
the  same  time  round  him.  .Meanwhile  poor 
Jacquot  was  in  a  pitiable  condition;  and 
retiring,  sadly  vented  at  a  distance  his 
doleful  cries.  It  was  several  days  before 
he  recovered  from  his  dejection;  duriag 
which  time  I  had  sometimes  occasion  to 
tpass  through  the  court  whore  he  strayed. 
I  saw  him  always  thrust  out  from  society; 
.  and  whenever  I  passed  he  came  gabbling  to 

<  me.  .One  day  he  approached  so  near,  and 
shewed  so  much,  friendship,  that  I  could 
not  help  caressing  him,  by  stroking  with  my 
hand  his  back  and  neck;  to  which  be 

"'seemed  so  sensible,  as  to  follow  me  is* 
the  entrance  of  the  court.   Next  day,  ail 
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again  passed,  he  rail  to  me,  and  I  gave  him 
the  same  caresses;  with  which  alone  he 
Was  not  satisfied,  but  seemed,  by  his  gefe-r 
tures,  to  desire  that  I  should  introduce  him 
to  his  mates.  I  accordingly  led  him  to* 
their  quarter;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
began  his  vociferations,  and  directly  ad- 
dressed the  three  dames,  who  failed  not 
to  answer  bim.  Immediately  the  late  vic- 
tor sprung  upon  Jacquot.  I  left  them 
for  a  moment ;  the  gray  one  was  always 
tiie  stronger:  I  took  part  with  my  Jac- 
quot, who  was  under ;  I  set  him  over  his 
rival;  he  was  thrown,  I  set  him  up  again.  In 
tWs  way  they  fought  eleven  minutes ;  and, 
by  the  assistance  which  I  gave  him,  he  at 
last  obtained  the  advantage,  and  got  pos^ 
session  of  the  three  dames.  When .  my 
friend  Jacquot  saw  himself  master,  he 
would  not  venture  to  leave  his  females* 
and  therefore  no  longer  came  to  me  when  I 
passed:  he  only  gave  me  at  a  distance 
many  token*  of  (friendship,  shouting  *n<i 
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dapping  his  mags ;  but  would  not  quit  bis 
Companions,  lest,  .perhaps,  his  rival  should 
take  possession.  Things  went  on  m  this 
way  till  the  breeding  season,  and  he  never 
gabbled  to  me  but  at  a  distance.  Whea 
his  females,  however,  began  to  sit,  he  left 
them,  and  redoubled  his  friendship  to  me. 
One  day,  haying  followed  me  as  far  as  the 
ice-house  at  the  top  of  the  park,  the  spot 
where  I  riiust  necessarily  part  with  him  i* 
pursuing  my  way  to  a  wood  at  half  a  leagae 
distance,  I  shut  him  in  the  park.  He  no 
sooner  saw  himself  separated  from  me, 
tfmn  he  Tented  strange  cries.  However,  I 
went  on  my  road;'  and  had  advanced  about 
a  thitfd'  ^f  the  distance,  when  the  noise  of  a 
hea^ry  ftight  made  me  torn  my  head :  I  saw 
my  Jacquot  only  four  paces  from  me.  He 
followed  me  all  the  way,  partly  on  foot, 
partly  on  the  wing;  getting  before  me 
irtd  stopping  at  the  cross-paths,  to  see 
whioh  way  I  should  take*  Our  journey 
lasted  from  ten  o\^k  in  fee  morning  W 
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^jbt  in  the  evening;  and  my  companion 
followed  me  through  all  the  windings  of  the 
"rood,  without  seeming  to  be  tired.  After 
this,  he  attended  me  every  where,  so  as  to 
become  troublesome;  for  I  was  not  able  to 
go  to  any  place  without  his  tracing  my 
ateps,  so  that  one  day  he  even  came  to  find 
Hie  in  the  church*  Another  time,  as  he  was 
passing  by  the  rector's  window,  he  heard 
me  talking  in  the  room;  and  as  he  found 
the  door  open,  he  entered,  climbed  up 
stairs,  and,  marching  in,  gave  a  loud  ex- 
clamation of  joy,  to  the  no  small  affright  of 
the  family. 

"  I  am  sorry,  (continues  the  narrator,)  in 
relating  such  interesting  traits  of  my  good 
and  faithful  friend  Jacquot,  when  I  reflect, 
that  it  was  myself  that  first  dissolved  the 
pleasing  connection ;  but  it  became  neces- 
sary- to  separate  him  from  me  by  force. 
Poor  Jacquot  fancied  himself  as  free  in  the 
best,  apartments. as  in  his  own:  and  after 
several  acoidents  of  this  kind,  he  was  shut 
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up,  and  i  saw  him  no  more.  His  inquie- 
tude lasted  above  a  year,  and  be  died  from 
vexation.  He  was  become  as  dry  as  a  bit 
of  wood,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  would  not  see 
him ;  and  his  death  was  concealed  from  me 
for  more  than  two  months  after  the  event 
Were  I  to  recount  all  the  friendly  incidents 
between  me  and  poor  Jacquot,  I  should 
not  for  several  days  have  done  writing. 
He  died  in  the  third  year  of  our  friendship, 
aged  seven  years  and  two  nkmths  " 

SHOWMAN. 

The  tale  is  interesting.  Are  there  no 
other  species  of  Geese,  besides  the  wild  and 
the  tame? 

OOOSE. 

There  are  the  Snow  Goose,  very  nu- 
merous about  Hudson's  Bay,  whose  general 
colour  is  white,  except  the  first  ten  quills  of 
the  wings,  which  are  black  with  white 
shafts;  and  the  Canada  Goose,  whose 
head,  bill,  and  neck  are  black,  with  a  white 
hand  under  the  throat,  like  a  crescent,  and 
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the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  in  other 
farts,  dusky  brown. 

FIFTEENTH  YOUTH. 

.  I  am  the  Gannet  or  Soland  Goose,  a 
bird  of  the  pelican  kind,  frequenting  the 
Hebrides,  and  sometimes  seen  on  the  Cor- 
nish coast;  but  seldom  occurring  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

.  SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  manners  and  habits  of 
these  birds? 

GANNET. 

They  are  remarkable  for  voraciousness, 
and  yet  are  somewhat  dainty  in  the  choio$ 
ef their  prey;  disdaining  to  eat  anything 
worse  than  herrings,  mackarel,  or  pilchards, 
which  they  pursue  during' their  whole  pro- 
gress round  the  British  islands,  and  are 
supplied  with  a  pouch  beneath  the  chin, 
Capable  of  containing  five  or  six  of  either  of 
these  species  of  fish.  T,hey  are  usually 
more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  weigh 
about  seven  pounds. 
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*  No  fewer  than  100^000  of  them  are  sup- 
posed to  frequent  the  rocks  of  Saint  Kilda; 
of  which,  including  the  young,  at  least 
20,000  are  annually  killed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants for  food:  and,  allowing  that  these 
birds  remain  in  this  part  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  that  each  bird  destroys  five 
herrings  a  day,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  average,  we  hare  at  least 
96,000,000  of  these  fish  devoured  annually 
by  a  single  species  of  Saint  Kilda  birds. 

Their  nests  are  built  on  th6  highest  and 
steepest  rocks  near  the  sea,  and  composed 
of  grass,  sea-plants,  or  any  refuse  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  that  they  find  floating  on  the 
water. 

During  their  fishing,  they  rise  high  into 
the  air,  and  sail  aloft  over  the  shoals  of 
herrings  or  pilchards,  much  in  the  manner 
Of  kites.  When  they  observe  the  shoal 
fcrowded  thick  together,  they  close  their 
wings  to  their  sides,  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, head  fpremost  into  the  water,  drop- 
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ping  almost  like  a  stone.  Their  eye  in  this 
act  is  so  correct,  that  they  never  fail  to  rise 
with  a  fish'  in  their  mouths 

TMr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  natives  of 
Saint  Kilda  hold  this  bird  in  much  estima- 
tion, and  often  undergo  the  greatest  risks 
to  obtain  it.  Where  it  is  possible,  they 
climb  up  the  rocks  which  it  frequents,  and 
in  doing  this  they  pass  along  paths  so  nar- 
row and  difficult,  as,  in  appearance,  to 
allow  them  barely  room  to  cling,  and  that 
too  at  an  amazing  height  over  a  raging 
sea.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fowler  is  lowered  by  a  rope  from  the  top; 
and  to  take  the  young  often  stations  him- 
self on  the  most  dangerous  ledges:  un- 
terrified,  however,  he  ransacks  all  the  nests 
within  his  reach;  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  pole  and  his  rope,  moves  off  to 
other  places  to  do  the  same.  We  are  told 
also,  that  to  take  the  old  birds  (although 
the  practice  is  unlawful)  they  tie  a  herring 
to  a  board,  and  set  it  afloat ;  so  that,  by 
s  3 
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falling  furiously  upon  it,  the  bird  may 
break  its  neck  in  the  attempt. 

SHOWMAN. 

I  have  heard  of  this  practice,  and  that  it 
.was  forbidden;  and  have  been  informed 
also,  that  some  years  ago  one  of  these  birds 
was  flying  over  Penzance,  in  Cornwall; 
when,  seeing  some  pilchards  lying  on  a  fir 
plank,  in  a  place  for  curing  these  fish,  it 
darted  itself  down  with  so  much  violence 
as  to  strike  its  bill  quite  through  an  inch- 
and-a-quarter  plank,  and  kill  itself,  on  the 
.  spot.* 

But  now  I  think  it  will  meet  the  general 
wish,  if  we  adjourn  our  exhibition  to 
another  opportunity ;  when,  if  agreeable  to 
the  company,  the  Fishes  will  take  Xhek 
place  next  in  the  Menagerie. 


*  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 
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THE  NATURALISTS:. 

COVT  UfQBPt 

Previous  to  the  renewal  of  their  game,  the 
naturalists  being  assembled  in  the  school* 
room,  and  it  having  been  proposed  that  the 
Fishes  should  next  be  called  upon  for  their 
several  histories,  the  Showman  volunteered 
a  brief  account  of  that  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  byway  of  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  repeat  as  follows: 

SHOWMAN. 

So  little  is  known  of  Fishes,  in  compari- 
son with  quadrupeds  and  birds,  that  I  shall 
be  excused,  I  dare  say,  by  the  company,  if 
I  enter  into  some  kind  of  explanation  of  the 
natures  and  habits  of  the  finny  tribes  in 
general,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sensible 
of  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  and 
be  enabled  to  assign  them  their  proper  rank 
in  the  scale  of  animated  beings. 
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Fishes,  undoubtedly  are  inferior  in  many 
respects  both  to  beasts  and  birds.  Their 
senses  are  comparatively  imperfect,  and 
one  sense  in  particular,  that  of  hearing,  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  totally  unpro- 
vided with:  indeed,  it  would  be  of  little 
service  to  them  did  they  possess  it,  since, 
as  they  have  no  voice  to  communicate  with" 
each  other,  they  are  incapable  of  making 
themselves  heard.  A  gentleman,  who  kept 
some  gold  fishes  in  a  vase,  informs  us  that 
whatever  noise  he  made,  he  could  neither 
disturb  or  terrify  them :  he  halloed  as  loud 
as  he  could,  putting  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
tween his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibrations  from  affecting  the  surface, 
and  the  fishes  seemed  insensible :  but  when 
the  paper  was  removed,  and  the  sound  had 
its  full  play  upon  the  water,  they  appeared 
instantly  to  feel  the  change,  and  shrunk  to 
the  bottom.  From  which  we  may  learn, 
that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as  they  are  mute; 
and  that  when  they  seem  to  hear  the  call  of 
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a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  it 
is  rather  "the  vibrations  of  the  sound  that 
effect  the  water,  which  excites  them,  than 
any  sounds  they  hear. 

Again,  all  fish  are  extremely  near- 
sighted, and  can  perceive  objects  only  at  a 
very  small  distance.  This  arises  from  the 
roundness  of  their  chrystalline  humour, 
which  is  that  little  hard  pea-like  substance 
found  in  their  eyes  after  boiling;  and  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  this  defect  from 
the  glasses  used  by  near-sighted  people. 
Those  whose  chrystalline  humour  is  too 
convex,  or,  in  other  words,  too  round,  are 
always  very  near-sighted ;  and  obliged  to 
use  concave  glasses,  to  correct  the  imper- 
fections of  nature;  and  the  chrystalline 
humour  of  fish  is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  glasses,  much  less  of 
water,  to  correct  their  vision. 

Smelling,  also,  appears  given  to  fishes  in 
a  very  moderate  proportion.  For  though 
they  have  always  one  or  more  nostrils,  yet 
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as  air  is  the  only  medium  we  know  for  the 
distribution  of  odours,  animals  residing  in 
the  water  cannot  be  possessed  of  much 
power  of  being  affected  by  them;  and,  as  to 
tasting,  their  palates  are  in  general  so  hard 
and  bony,  that  all  capability  of  distinguish- 
ing must  be  utterly  taken  away:  accordingly 
we  often  see  these  animals,  voracious  as 
they  universally  are,  swallow  the  fisher- 
man's  plummet  instead  of  the  bait. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  fish  fall  far 
behind  terrestrial  animals  ia  their  sensa- 
tions, and  consequently  in,  the  degree  of 
happiness  which  brutes  in  general  are  fitted 
for  enjoying.  As  to  their  peculiarities 
of  structure,  they  are  many,  and  well 
worthy  our  attentive  consideration.  Most 
of  them  possess  nearly  the  same  external 
form;  sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in 
the  middle;  a  shape  which  mankind  have 
{endeavoured  to  imitate  in  their  boats  and 
nailing  vessels;  these  being  designed,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  to  cleave  the 
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water  with  rapidity  and  ease.  The  fins  of 
fish,  from  which  doubtless  we  have  taken  a 
hint  in  the  adoption  of  oars,  assist  them  not 
only  in  progressive  motion,  but  also  in 
firing  or  sinking,  in  turning,  and  even  in 
leaping  out  of  the  water.  But  the  tail  is 
the  grand  instrument  of  direct  motion;  for 
if  the  creature  is  deprived  of  that,  it  at 
once  resigns  itself  to  the  mercy  of  those 
waves  it  seemed  by  nature  formed  to  enjoy 
and  to  triumph  over. 

The  covering  of  fishes,  in  most  kinds, 
consists  of  scales,  resembling  a  coat  of 
mail;  and  all,  whether  they  possess  this 
defensive  armour  or  not,  are  apparelled  with 
a  sKmy  glutinous  matter,  which  protects 
their  bodies  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  ntrounding  fluid. 

Their  internal  conformation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  air-bladder,  an  elastic 
bag,  easily  contracted  or  dilated,  for  the 
purpose  of  rising  or  sinking  (in  proportion 
as  it  contains  more  or  less  air)  in  their 
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native  element;  for  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  their  bodies  increases  or  diminishes  with 
the  quantity  of  air  iiy  this  bladder,  they 
ascend  or  descend  accordingly.  All  flat 
fish,  being  unprovided  with  this  organ,  are 
consequently  obliged  to  remain  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deeps  they  inhabit. 

Breathing,  in  fishes,  is  performed  by 
means  of  their  gills;  in  this  act  they  fill 
their  mouths  with  water,  and  drive  it 
backwards  with  force  .sufficient  to  lift  up 
the  flap  or  gill  cover,  and  occasion  its  egress 
behind.  During  its  passage  through  the 
gills,  the  greater  part  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  water  remains  to  perform  Hs  part  in 
the  animal  economy:  for  fishes  can  no 

more  exist  without  air  than  other  animals; 

»•  * 

and  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  the  water 
in  which  they  are  placed,  they  gfusp  like 
other  creatures  deprived  of  this  all-sus- 
taining element:  and  this  is  the  reason  wby 
it  is  necessary  in  winter,  when  the  popds 
are  frozen  over,,  to  break. holes  in  lh$  ice, 
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that  the  fish  may  come  to  the  surface  to 
inhale  a  due  portion  of  the  atmospheric 
fluid. 

Fishes  are,  of  all  other  animals,  the  most 
voracious  and  insatiable;  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  being  spent  in  the  pursuit 
and  destruction  of  each  other.  Whatever 
they  are  able  to  swallow,  they  infallibly 
devour;  and  often  meet  each  other  in 
fierce  opposition,  when  the  animal  with 
the  largest  swallow  usually  comes  off  with 
the  victory,  by  making  a  prey  of  its  anta- 
gonist. Yet,  though  thus  for  ever  prowl- 
ing,  no  animal  can  support  the  want  of 
food  for  so  long  a  time.  Gold  and  silver 
fish,  so  often  kept  in  glass  or  china  vases, 
never  seem  to  require  any  nourishment; 
and  even  the  Pike,  the  most  voracious  of 
fresh- water  fishes,  will  live  in  a  pond 
where  there  are  none  besides  himself,  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  will  often 
be  found  to  thrive  there. 

Naturalists  arrange  fishes  in  three  grand 

VOL.  II.  f 
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olasses;  these  are  the  Cetaceous,  or  the 
whale  kind;  the  Cartilaginous,  or  those 
who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones;  and  the 
Spinous  or  bony  kind,  whose  bones  resem- 
ble the  sharpness  of  thorns. 

Doubtless,  you  are  all  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  different 
animals  you  intend  to1  represent,  to  be  able 
to  class  yourselves  agreeably  to  these 
divisions :  (the  Classes  were  completed  t* 
the  space  of  a  minute: J  we  will  therefore 
commence  with  the  Cetaceous  kind:  and 
the  animal  properly  called  the  Whale,  will 
be  the  first  we  shall  call  upon  for  its  his- 
tory. 

FIRST  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Whale. 

8  HOW  MAN. 

To  what  variety  of  that  stupendous  fish 
do  you  belong? 

WHALE. 

I  am  called  the  Greenland  Whale;  being 
the  species  Europeans  are  best  acquainted 
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with,  and  that  which  they  take  so  much  trou- 
ble to  capture  and  destroy.  We  are  usually 
found  from  60  to  70  feet  long,  and  our 
heads  alone  make  a  third  part  of  our  bulk. 
Formerly,  being  less  sought  after  by  man, 
we  were  seen  200  and  250  feet  long,  but 
tbe  species  is  now  dwindled  into  a  race 
comparatively  diminutive. 

SHOWMAN. 

Taking  the  Whale,  however,  at  its  pre- 
sent ordinary  size  of  SO  feet  long,  and  20 
feet  high,  what  an  enormous  animated  mass 
must  it  appear  to  the  spectator!  With 
what  amazement  must  it  strike  him,  to 
behold  so  great  a  creature  gambolling  in 
tbe  deep,  with  the  ease  and  agility  of  the 
smallest  animal,  and  making  its  way  with 
incredible  swiftness.  Yet  this  is  a  sight 
very  common  to  those  who  frequent  the 
northern  or  southern  ocean.*.  We  shall  be 
obliged  by  a  more  particular  description  of 
this  surprising  animal. 

•  Goldsmith. 
T  2 
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WHALE. 

Our  bulk  in  general  is  such,  that  our 
greatest  circumference  is  nearly  equal  to  our 
length ;  and  in  weight  we  have  been  knoira 
to  exceed  400,000  pounds.  Our  mouths 
are  of  enormous  size,  extending  as  far 
back  as  to  the  eyes ;  the  latter,  however,  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  an  ox,  and  the 
external  opening  of  the  ears,  which  are 
mere  auditory  holes,  is  likewise  very  small. 
The  tongne  is  sometimes  18  or  20  feet  in 
length,  and  nine  or  ten  in  width.  There  is 
a  large  fin  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and 
the  tail-fin  is  equal  to  one-sixth  part 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  The 
skin,  which  in  colour  varies  from  brown  to 
reddish  or  deep  black,  is  very  thick  and  j 
strong;  and  always  covered  with  an  oily 
substance  which  issues  from  the  pores,  and 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  makes  the  surface  shine  like  polished 
metal.  The  substance  called  whalebont 
supplies  the  place  of  teeth,  for  catching 
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tnd  securing  our  food.  It  is  attached  to 
the  upper  jaw,  and  arranged  in  thin  plates 
or  blades,  sometimes  near  700  in  number, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  on  both. sides  of 
the  mouth :  the  largest  are  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  length,  and  12  or  15  inches  wide. 
These  are  very  different  from  the  real 
bones  of  the  whale,  which  are  hard,  but 
very  porous.  Two  great  bones  sustain  the 
under  lip,  lying,  against  each  other  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon;  some  of  these  are 
20  feet  long;  they  are  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens,  set  up  against  each  other,  and  are 
usually  mistaken  for  the  ribs  of  the  animal. 

SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  describe  the  method  of  taking 
whales  in  the  northern  seas  ? 

WHALE. 

Every  ship  sent  out  from  your  country 
for  that  purpose,  carries  along  with  it  six 
or  seven  boats,  each  of  which  has  one 
harpooner,  one  man  at  the  rudder,  one  man 
to  manage  the  line,  and  four  men  as  rowers. 
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la  each  boat  there  are  also  two  or  three 
harpoons,  several  spears  and  about  sit 
lines,  each  120  fathoms  in  length,  fastened 
together.   As  soon  as  the  men  in  the  boats 
discover  a  whale  swimming  n^ar  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  they  approach  to  the 
Spot,  and  strike  a  harpoon  deeply  into  his 
body.   To  this  instrument  the  line  is  at- 
tached; and  on  the  whale  plunging  into  the 
water  this  line  is  allowed  to  run  out,  great 
care  being  taking  not  only  to  prevent  it 
from  catching,  lest  the  animal  should 
overset  the  boat,  but  also  (by  continually 
wetting  the  place  against  which  it  runs) 
to  prevent  its  rapid  motion  from  setting 
fire  to  the  wood.   After  a  while,  the 
wounded  animal  is  obliged  to  return  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.    His  direction  is 
followed,   and  his  re-appearance  care- 
fully marked.   With  great  dexterity  fresh 
Wounds  are  inflicted,  till  at  length  he 
appears  exhausted,  when  a  long  spear  is 
thrust  into  his  intestines,  which  soon 
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destroys  him.  He  is  then  dragged  to  the 
fehip,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  side  by 
ropes  attaohed  to  the  fins  and  tail. 

8HOWMAN. 

You  said  that  the.  whale,  after  retreating 
awhile,  as  soon  as  struck,  to  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe:  what  is  the  instrument  for 
breathing  in  the  whale  kind  ? 

WHALE. 

It  consists  of  a  sprout-hole  or  nostril, 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
through  which  it  blows  the  water  very 
fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise  that  it  roars 
like  a  hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at 
three  miles  distance.  In  the  Fin-backed 
Whale,  or  Fin  Fish,  this  breathing  hole  is 
double,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  head. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  parts  of  the  Whale  so  much 
in  request,  *  and  for  procuring  which  such 
hazardous  and  distant  voyages  are  per- 
formed? 
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WHALE. 

The  whalebone,  ahead  mentioned,  and 
the  fat,  or  blubber,  which  you  convert  into 
train-oil.  From  the  tongue  alone,  when 
boiled  down,  five  or  six  barrels  of  oil  are 
often  extracted. . 

SHOWMAN. 

From  the  Blunt-headed  Cachalot,  or 
Spermaceti  Whale,  the  white  and  fatty 
substance,  known  in  our  shops  by  the  name 
of  spermaceti,  and  the  drug  called  amber- 
gris, are  also  obtained.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  astonishing  activity  of  these 
animals  in  the  water,  the  whale-fishers 
have  a  great  dread  of  them;  and  are 
obliged  to  employ  much  care  in  striking 
the  harpoon,  to  prevent  their  boats  from 
being  overturned,  and  'great  dexterity  in 
following  their  track  when  wounded. 
From  the  relation  given  by  two  Danish 
voyagers,  it  would  appear  that  the  Sper- 
maceti Whales  become  occasionally  so  fero-  j 
cions,  as  even  to  seize  the  fishing  boats  in  j 
their  teeth,  and  in  an  instant  to  destroy  the 
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whole  crew.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
dangers,  so  highly  valued  are  they,  that 
they  are  searched  for  with  much  assiduity, 
.and  happy  are  the  owners  of  those  vessels 
which  can  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
thera. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Dolphin ; 
a  fish  likewise  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  and 
than  which  few  animals  hare  obtained  a 
greater  celebrity. 

SECOND  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Dolphin.  Our  length  is  ten  feet; 
with  only  a  single  breathing  orifice  near 
the  top  of  the  head.  We  have  an  oblong 
and  roundish  body,  which  is  black,  with  a 
bluish  tinge  above,  and  white  below,  a  fin 
on  the  back,  and  snouts  narrow  and 
pointed. 

SHOWMAN. 

Fron*  your  description,  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients  should 
have  invented  so  many  fables  in  your  fa- 
vour.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
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Dolphin  was  celebrated  for  its  fondness  to 
the  human  race,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  of  the  boy-loving  and  philan- 
thropist. Scarcely  an  accident  could  hap- 
pen at  sea,  but  die  Dolphin  offered  himself 
to  convey  the  unfortunate  to  shore.  The 
musician  flung  into  the  sea  by  pirates,  the 
boy  taking  an  airing  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
and  returning  again  in  safety,  were  obliged 
to  the  Dolphin  for  its  services.*  Even 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  was  credulous  enough 
to  belie te' that  Dolphins  had  been  rendered 
so  tame  as  to  allow  of  persons  mounting  oa 
their  backs,  and  being  carried  in  safety 
over  a  considerable  space  of  the  sea.  From 
their  representations  also  of  this  fish,  which 
have  been  imitated  by  the  moderns,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  naturally  possessed  a 
curved  shape,  which,  however,  it  never 
assumes,  except  in  its  occasional  leaps  from 
the  water.  Do  not  the  grampus  and  por- 
poise, in  common  with  the  Dolphin,  belong 
to  the  Cetaceous  tribe  of  fishea? 

*  Geldsmith. 
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DOLPHIN. 

They  do:  and  much  resemble  each  other 
in  their  forms,  habits,  and  peculiarities. 
The  grampus  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
being  sometimes  found  20  feet  in  length. 
They  have  all  fins  on  the  back;  they  all 
ha*e  heads  very  large,  like  the  rest  of  the 
whale  kind;  and  are  all  equally  voracious, 
active,  and  roving. 

At  present,  the  appearance  of  these  fishes 
is  far  from  being  esteemed  a  favourable 
omen  by  seamen,  whom,  from  their  bound- 
ing, springs,  and  gambols  in  the  water, 
experience  has  taught  to  prepare  for  a 
sterm.  They  seem  to  possess,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of 
whales,  and  the  history  of  one  species  of 
cetaceous  animals,  in  a  great  manner  serves 
for  the  rest. 

SHOWMAN. 

lM  us  then  next  examine  the  Cartilagi- 
nous kinds  of  fish,  or  those  who  have  car- 
tilages or  gristles  instead  of  bones.  Tto 
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animal  claiming  the  first  rank  in  this  class 
will  naturally  be  the  Shark. 

THIRD  TOOTH. 

I  am  a  Shark.  The  Shark  and  Dog- 
Fish  are  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  noted  for 
their  voracity,  and  principally  characterized 
fcy  having,  instead  of  gills,  from  four  to 
seven  breathing  apertures  on  each  side  of 
the  neck. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  chief  among 
this  terrible  tribe  of  sea-fish  ? 

8  HARK.' 

They  are  the  Great  White  Shark,  the 
Dog-Fish,  the  Spotted  Dog-Fish,  the 
Basking  Shark,  the  Hound  Fish,  the 
Smooth  Hound  Fish,  the  Blue  Shark,  and 
the  Sea  Fox.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
nature,  and  differ  more  in  size  than  in 
figure  or  conformation. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  the  Great  White  Shark,  I  pre- 
tame?  . 
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SHARK. 

Yes:  the  largest  of  the  kind,  and,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  the  fiercest  and 
most  voracious.  The  White  Shark  joins  to 
the  most  amazing  rapidity,  the  strongest 
appetite  for  prey:  approaching  in  size 
nearly  to  the  Whale,  he  far  surpasses  him 
in  strength  and  celerity,  in  the  formidable 
arrangement  of  his  teeth,  and  in  his  in- 
satiable desire  of  plunder.  His  teeth  are 
placed  in  six  rows ;  they  are  extremely  hard, 
sharp-pointed,  and  shaped  like  wedges. 
With  them  the  jaws,  both  above  and  below, 
appear  planted  all  over,  and  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  erecting  or  depressing  them 
at  pleasure.  The  head  is  large,  the  mouth 
enormously  wide,  and  the  throat  of  the 
largest  of  the  kind  is  capable  of  admitting 
a  man  with  ease.  Sharks  have  been  found 
from  20  to  30  feet  long.  • 

In  swimming,  they  outstrip  the  swiftest 
ship,  play  round  them,  dart  out  before 
them,  return,  seem  to  gaste  at  the  passett- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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gert»,  and  all  this,  so  great  are  their  powers 
of  motion  in  their  native  element,  without 
the  appearance  of  an  effort  to  proceed* 

Providentially,  however,  the  Shark's 
upper  jaw  projects  so  much  beyond  the 
lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  torn  on  one 
side,  in  order  to  seise  his  prey;  and,  as 
this  takes  some  small  time  to  accomplish, 
the  animal  pursued  frequently  avails  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  escape.  But,  not- 
withstanding, the  depredations  he  commits 
are  truly  formidable.  Were  it  not  for  the 
defective  conformation,  just  noticed,  of  his 
jaws,  his  voracity  might  unpeople  even  the 
ocean;  and  in  all  hot  climates,  where  he 
Attends  the  ships  in  expectation  of  what 
A&ay  drop  over-board,  he  is  the  general 
dread  of  the  sailors.  A  man  who  unfortu- 
nately falls  into  the  sea  at  such  a  time,  is 
sure  to  perish  without  mercy.  A  gentle- 
man, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  now  living,  had  his  leg 
}itten  pff  by  one  pf  these  rapacious  ores- 
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iures,  while  bathing  off  one  of  our  West 
India  Islands,  aftd  probably  considers  Mm* 
self  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  hit 
life. 

The  captain  of  a  Guinea-ship,  at  the 
period  that  the  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves 
was  still  carried  on  by  our  countrymen, 
was,  by  stress  of  weather,  driven  into  the 
harbour  of  Belfast.  His  slaves,  being  Very 
sickly,  and  entertaining  a  notion  prevalent 
amongst  those  unhappy  creatures,  that 
alter  death  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
families  and  country,  took  every  opportu- 
nity  to  throw  themselves  over-board,  whoa 
brought  upon  deck,  as  usual,  for  the- bene- 
fit  of  fresh  air.  Perceiving,  among  others, 
a  woman  slave  attempting  to  drown  herself 
the  captain  pitched  upon  her  as  an  example 
to  the  rest;  and,  supposing  that  they  did 
not  know  the  terrors  attending  death, 
ordered  her  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  under 
the  arm-pits,  and  so  let  down  into  the 
water.  When  the  poor  woman  was  about 
v  9 
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half  way  down,  she  was  heard  to  give  a 
terrible  shriek,  which  at  first  was  ascribed 
to  her  fears  of  drowning;  but  soon  after 
the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her, 
she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  Shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had 
bit  her  off  from  the  middle. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  no  means  of  destroying  this 
frightfully  rapacious  animal  ? 

SHARK. 

Several.  A  common  way  with  English 
sailors  is,  to  bait  a  strong  hook  with  a 
piece  of  beef  or  pork,  strengthening  the 
line  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain, 
without  which  precaution  the  Shark  would 
quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  free 
himself.  But  when  the  hook  is  once  lodged 
in  his  maw,  his  utmost  efforts  are  then  vainly 
exerted  to  escape:  he  first  tries  with  his 
teeth  to  cut  the  chain ;  then  pulls  with  all 
his  might  to  break  the  line;  he  seems 
almost  to  turn  his  stomach  inside  out,  to 
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disgorge  the  hook ;  in  this  manner  he  con*, 
tin  ties  his  formidable  though  fruitless  ef- 
forts; till,  quite  spent,  he  suffers  his  head 
to  be  drawn  above  water,  and  the  sailofs, 
confining  his  tail  by  a  noose,  draw  him  <m 
ship-board,  and,  at  length,  by  long  repeated 
blows  upon  the  head,  dispatch  him. 

SHOWMAN. 

And  when  dead,  is  the  animal  convertible 
to  any  useful  purposes  ? 

shark. 

To  very  few.  The  flesh  is  unpleasant 
both  to  the  smell  fend  taste,  though  some- 
times eaten  by  our  seamen.  But  the 
skins  of  nearly  all  the  Shark  and  Dog* 
Fish  kind,  which  are  rough,  with  hard 
and  minute  prickles,  are  in  frequent  use 
for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  and  even  iron* 
The  skin  of  the  Spotted  Dog  Fish  is 
converted  into  the  well  known  substance 
called  shagreen;  wliich  is  employed  princi- 
pally to  cover  cases  for  mathematical 

v  3 
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instruments,  and  was  formerly  wed  for 
witch  cases,  and  the  covers  of  books. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Ray  kind  will  come  next  in  the 
QartiUujimnis  division;  of  which,  as  con- 
taining some  remarkable  peculiarities  in  its 
various  species,  I  will  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  company  by  a  short  general 
survey. 

The  same  rapacity  which  impels  the 
Shark  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
Goldsmith  observes,  actuates  the  tribe  of 
Cartilaginous  flat  fish,  or  the  Ray  kind,  a< 
the  bottom.  Though  less  active  and  less 
formidable,  they  creep  in  security  along  the 
,  bottom,  seise  every  thing  that  comes  ia 
their  way;  neither  the  hardest  shells  nor 
die  sharpest  spines  give  protection  to  the 
animals  that  bear  them;  their  insatiable 
hunger  is  such,  that  they  devour  all;  and 
the  force  of  their  stomach  so  great,  that  h 
easily  digests  tbeen 
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The  whrile  of  this  kind,  says  the  Samtf 
author,  resemble  eaeh  other  very  strongly 
in  their  figure;  nor  is  it  easy  without  ex* 
perienee  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
The  stranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe  may 
imagine  he  is  only  handling  a  Skate,  when 
he  is  instantly  struck  numb  by  the  Tor- 
pedo; he  nay  suppose  he  has  caught  a 
Thomback,  till  he  is  stung  by  the  Fire- 
flare.  I  will  therefore  describe  the  general 
figure  of  these  animals,  and  endeavour  also 
to  enumerate  their  differences. 

All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  swim 
fiat  in  the  water,  and  have  spines  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body,  or  at  the  tail.  It  i* 
by  these  spines  that  they  are  principally 
distinguished  from  each  other:  the  Skate, 
the  Sharp-nosed,  and  the  Rough  Ray,  the 
Thornback,  the  Fire-flare,  and  the  Tor- 
pedo being  known  by  their  number  and 
situation  on  the  respective  animal.  AH 
these  have  their  eyes  and  mouth  placed 
under  the  body,  without  apertures  far 
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breathing  near  or  about  them.  They  have 
all  teethf  or  a  rough  bone  answering  the 
same  purpose.  The  tail  is  differently 
shaped  from  that  of  all  other  fishes ;  and 
at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of  a 
quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either 
in  a.  bunch  or  a  point. 

Again,  as  to  their  differences,  some  are 
armed  with  spines,  both  above  and  below; 
others  have  them  on  the  upper  part  only; 
some  have  their  spines  at  the  tail;  some 
ha,ve  three  rows  of  them,  and  others  but  one. 

With  respect  to  their  uses,  they  differ 
much ;  but  the  similitude  among  them,  as  to 
their  nature^  appetites,  and  conformation,  is 
perfect  and  entire. 

Of  alt  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  they  are 
the  fiaost  numerous;  owing  their  numbers 
chiefly  to  their  size:  for  the  dimensions  of 
some  are  such  that  even  the  Shark  himself 
is  unable  to  devour  them ;  and  Labat  tells 
us  of  a  prodigious  ray  caught  at  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe,  which  was  13  feet  8  inches. 
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brdad,  and  above  10  feet  from  tbe  snout  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  itself  was 
no  less  than  15  feet  long;  the  body  2  feet  in 
depth,  the  skin  as  thick  as  leather,  and 
marked  with  spots;  which  spots,  in  all  of 
this  kind,  are  only  glands,  supplying  a 
mucus  to  soften  their  skins. 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  it  is  probable  we  have 
only  seen  the  smallest  of  the  kind;  for  as 
they  keep  at  the  bottom,  the  larger  ones 
are  seldom  visible;  and,  a$  from  the  nature 
of  the  bones  in  the  Cartilaginous  tribes,  all 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  their  growth, 
with  their  age,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  it 
is  likely  that  the  magnitude  of  the  oldest 
rays  is  immense,  though  utterly  unknown. 

The  Rough  Ray,  though  it  inflicts  but 
slight  wounds  with  its  prickles,  and  though 
to  appearance  it  is  even  harmless,  and  We 
might  at  first  sight  venture  to  take  it  in  our 
hands  without  apprehension,  yet  we  should 
soon  find,  that  there  is  no  safe  way  of  seiz-r 
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mg  the  animal,  but  by  the  little  fin  kt  the 
end  df  the  tail. 

But  the  Fire-flare  is  the  dread  of  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  amopg  the 
fishermen.  The  weapon  of  this  animal  if 
its  single  spine,  placed  on  the  tail.  This 
is  barbed,  generally  about  five  inches  long, 
and  capable,  from  ks  form,  of  inflicting 
a  very  serious  wound ;  but  by  no  mean! 
poisonous,  as  the  ancients  thought,  and  the 
negroes  still  universally  believe. 

The  Skate  has  but  one  row  of  spines  si- 
tuated on  the  tail.  It  ii  chiefly  remarkable 
fot  its  excellence  as  an  article  of  food  j  the 
flesh  being  of  good  flavour,  but  usually 
crimped  (a  cruel  operation  performed  often 
while  the  animal  is  alive)  before  it  is  cooked. 
From  the  liver  of  this  fish,  a  white  and 
valuable  kind  of  oil  is  extracted. 

The  Thornback  has  a  row  of  curved 
spines  along  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  tail.  Though  its  flesh,  when  the 
animal  Is  full  grown,  is  much  inferior  te 
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that  of  the  Skate,  yet  the  young  ones, 
which  have  the  denomination  of  Maids,  are 
considered  peculiarly  excellent  for  the  table. 
The  Norwegian  fishermen  catch  the  Thorn- 
back  in  some  quantities,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  livers,  from  which,  as  from  those  of 
the  Skate,  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  they 
•ell  to  great  advantage  to  strangers  who 
frequent  their  harbours. 

Having  thus  particularised  the  less  re- 
markable of  these  fishes,  I  now  call  upon 
that  wonderful  species  of  Ray,  the  Tor- 
pedo, for  an  account  of  itself. 

FOURTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Torpedo;  the  fish  possessed  of 
the  singular  property  of  imparting  electric 
shocks  to  those  who  handle  it. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  almost  circular, 
and  thicker  than  others  of  the  ray  kind;  the 
skin  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  marked,  as  are  all  the  kind,  with 
large  annular  spots;  the  eyes  very  small; 
the  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  and  its  weight 
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from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no 
extraordinary  powejrs;  it  has  no  muscles 
formed  for  particularly  great  exertions ;  no 
internal  conformation  perceptibly  differing 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind;  yet  such  is  the 
unaccountable  power  it  possesses,  that,  the 
instant  it  is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the 
hand  and  arm,  but  sometimes  the  whole 
body. 

From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Walsh) 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that,  this  extraordinary  power  is 
purely  electric.  "A  live  Torpedo,  says 
this  gentleman,  "was  placed  on  a  table; 
round  another*  table  stood  five  persons 
insulated;  two  brass  wires,  each  13  feet 
long,  were  suspended  from  the  cieling  by 
silken  strings;  one  of  these  wires  rested  by 
one  end  on  the  wet  napkin  on  which  the  fish 
lay;  .the  other  end  was  immersed  in  a  bask 
full  of  water,  placed  on  a  second  table,  ob 
which  stood  four  other  basins  like  wide  lull 
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ef  water  :  the  first  person  put  a.  Qgger^f 
ope  hand  in  the  basjn  in  which  the  wire  wajs 
immersed,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in 
<a  second  basin :  the  second  person  put  a 
iiftger  of  ope  hand  in  this  last  basin,  and  a 
Anger  of  the  otfyer  band  in  the  third ;  ^  and 
49  on  successively,  till  the  live  persons  com*, 
jgpnicated  wilt  one  another  by  the  water  in 
J)»£  basins,  In  tjie  last  basin,  one  end  of  thp 
sac^od  wire  was  immersed,  and  wth  th# 
Mr.  Walsh  t<*ich<?d  the  T^pedo; 
whe«  the  five  persons  felt  a  co^pnaotio^, 
^hict  differed  in  nothing  from  .that  of  the 
Jt^eydew  experiment,  except  in  the  degree 
<of  fp?ce.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  not  iq  the 
<c£i3fe  of  condwtion,  received  no  shook. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  several  tim$9, 
even  with  eight. person^,  and  always  with 
jj*e  sa?ne  success.  The  .action  of  .the  Tor- 
jped^^s  comnunica^ed  by  the  same  mediums 
that  of,  the  electric  fluid;  die  bodies 
3&ieh  ii^erc^ptfthe  action  of  the  09$*  inte*- 
.  vol.  n.  w 
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cept  likewise  the  action  of  the  other;  and 
the  effects  resemble  in  every  respect  a  weak 
electricity." 

The  organs  of  this  electric  matter  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  space  between  the 
skins  of  the  upper  and  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  fish:  they  are  thickest  at  the 
centre,  and  become  gradually  thinner  to^ 
wards  the  extremities.  Each  organ  con- 
sists wholly  of  perpendicular  columns, 
reaching  from  the  upper  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body,  varying  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  where  they  are  placed;  a*td  these 
columns  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
strong  fibres,  passing  directly  from  one  to 
the  other. 

SHOWMAN. 

There  are  two  other  fishes  known  to  pos- 
sess this  extraordinary  power :  the  electrical 
Eel*  which  is  also  •  able  to  give  a  shock 
greater  even  4han  that  of  theTorpedo ;  and 
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the  electric  Silurus,  whose  shock  is  much 
leas  vigorous  than  either  of  the  others. 

FIFTH  YOUTH. 

1,  am  a  Lamprey.  Lampries  are  cele- 
brated as  excellent  fish  for  the  table,  and 
have  at  all  times  been  highly  esteemed  by 
lovers  of  good  eating.  The  death  of  one 
of  our  monarchs,  Henry  I.,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  too  plentiful  repast  made  of 
these  fish. 

The  Lamprey  is  shaped  like  an  Eel,  with 
seven  breathing  holes  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  a  mouth  formed  like  that  of  a 
leech,  and  which,  as  in  that  animal,  has  the 
property  of  sticking  to  any  substance  it  is 
applied  to.  It  is  a  sea-fish,  but  at  certain 
seasons  ascends  the  rivers  to  deposit  its 
eggs.  The  Severn  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  them;  and  the  City  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  is  situated  on  that  river,  is 
required  by  ancient  custom  to  present 
annually  to  the  King,  at  Christmas,  a 
w2 
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Iftfflf*rey  pie  with  raised  ernst.  And  an 
at  tb*t  eafly  season  Lamprie*  are  Very 
scarce,  it  is  mt  without  difficulty  that 
the  Cd5r'porttti(m  f»  abfe  to  AirtiSlt  tke 
proper  quantity. 

/  SHOWMAN, 

An  atrttoor  I  have  already  mentioned 
gives  a  story  relative  to  this  fish  to  the 
following  effect,  '*  A  senator  of  Rome, 
whose  name  does  not  deserve  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  was  femocrs  fdr  the 
delicacy  of  Ms  Lampries,  TigeKfras, 
M awucius,  ami  all  the  celebrated  epicure* 
<Vf  Rome,  were  load  m  his  praises  c  no 
mail's  lls/h  had  siuA  a-  flavour,  was  so  nicely 
fed,  or  so  exactly  pickled.  Augustus,  (the 
Roman  Emperor)  bearing  so  much  of  thfe 
man's  entertainments,  desired  to  be  Ws 
guest;  and  soon  found  that  fame  bad  been 
just  to  his  merits,  the  man  bad  indeed  very 
#ne  Lam  pries,  and  bf  an  exquisite  flavour, 
^]be  Etpperor  was  desirous  of  knowing- the 
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method  by  whhfti  he  fed  his  fish  to  so  fine 
a  relish;  and  the  glutton,  making  no  secret 
of  his  art,  informed  him  that  his  way  was 
to  throw  into  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves 
as  had  at  any  time  displeased  him.  Au- 
gustus, we  are  told,  was  not  much  pleased 
vrtth  his  receipt,  and  instantly  ordered  all 
his  ponds  to  be  filled  up :  but  the  story  would 
have  ended  better,  if  he  had  ordered  the 
owner  to  be  flung  in  also." 

The  Lamprey  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
however,  and  which  is  still  considered  a 
great  delicacy  among  their  descendants, 
was  a  different  species  to  that  which  with 
lis  obtains  the  name.  The  Roman  Lam* 
prey  is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  au 
Eel,  but  it  wants  two  fins  by  which  ours 
is  distinguished,  and  has  only  a  single 
breathing  hole,  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  seas,  of 
A  dark  green-brown  colour,  thickly  varie-r 
gated  with  dull  yellow  irregular  marks, 
w  3 
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SIXTH  YOUTH*; 

I  am  a  Sturgeon. 

SHOWMAN, 

Of  which  fish,  I  believe,  there  are  three 
kinds;  the  Common  Sturgeon,  the  Caviar 
Sturgeon,  and  the  Beluga  or  Isinglass 
Fish.    Please  to  describe  these  varieties. 

STURGEON. 

The  differences  between  them,  as  to  ex* 
ternal  form,  are  but  slight;  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  number  of  bony  tubercles 
found  upon  the  body  of  the  animal;  but  in 
their  uses  they  vary  essentially.  The  com- 
mon Sturgeon  is  the  fish,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  sent  pickled  into  all  partg  of  Europe;  the 
Caviar  Sturgeon*  as  the  name  imports,  that 
from  the  roe  of  which  the  delicacy  called 
caviar  is  made;  and  the  Beluga,  besides 
supplying  the  caviar,  furnishes  also  the 
valuable  commodity  of  isinglass. 

In  its  general  form,  the  Sturgeoi*  re- 
sembles the  fresh- water  Pike.    It  grows  to 
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a  great  size,  being  sometimes  16  feet  long,- 
and  upwards.  It  inhabits  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  seas,  and  the  larger 
species  or  Isinglass  Fish,  ascends  the  river 
Danube  by  thousands  annually. 

The  mode  of  making  isinglass  was  long 
kept  a  secret  by  the  Russians,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  pretty  generally  known 
that  this  article  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  certain  membranous  parts  of  fishes, 
deprived  of  their  glutinous  particles,  and 
properly  dried.  The  sounds  or  air-blad- 
ders, are  those  of  which  it  is  chiefly  made  ; 
and  although  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  Beluga,  yet 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  substance 
may  be  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  every 
species  of  fresh-water  fish:  the  Sturgeon 
kind,  however,  alone  supply  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturers. 

By  established  rule,  all  Sturgeons  caught 
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Bear  London  are  takejrto  tbe  Lord  Mayor, 
and  by  him  presented  to  tbe  King. 

SftOWMAN. 

With  tbe  fish  last  exhibited,  we  will  con- 
clude our  history  of  tbe  Cartilaginous  divi- 
sion ;  as  the  Pishing  Frog,  tbe  Lump  Fish, 
the  Sea-Hedgehog,  with  others  properly 
belonging  to  this  class,  present  to  our  view 
bat  so  many  shapeless  beings,  the  devia-r 
tiona  of  which  from  tbe  usual  form  of  fishes 
are  beycnd  the  power  of  words  to  describe, 
and  almost  of  the  pencil  to  draw.   We  will 
just  remark  of  the  first,  however,  that  in 
shape  it  much  resembles  a  tadpole  or  young 
frog,  but  that  nothing  can  exceed  its  general 
deformity ;  of  tbe  Sup  Fish,  that  it  grows 
io  a  large  size,  and  appears  like  some  deep 
fish  cut  off  in  the  middle ;  of  the  Lump  Fish, 
tbat  it  is  a  complete  animated  lump,  though 
of  resplendent  colours,  and  endowed  with 
a  singular  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  by 
means  of  which  it  adheres  with  vfegt  force 
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to  any  thing  it  piea&es;  while  of  the  Sea 
Merfgehc^it  wiH  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  is  entirely  coveted  over  with  long  thorns 
or  prRftles,  which  point  on  every  side,  and 
Wat  to  this  eirctmstance  it  owes  its  name. 

iPhe  third  general  division  of  'Fishes,  of 
itoe  Sprnous  kind  are  obviously  distinguished 
frotaa  the  rest  by  having  a  complete  bony 
cfcyverfrrg  to  their  gills ;  by  their  being -ftnv 
itfshed  with  no  other  instrument  of  breath* 
itrg  but  Wteir  giiis  duly ;  by  their  bones 
which  are  sharp  and  thorny :  and  their  tails 
which  are  placed  in  a  situation  perpendicu- 
lar to  fl)e  body, 

Of  this  class,  there  are  already  known 
above  400  species ;  so  that  the  Cetaceous 
pttd  Cartilaginous  classes  bear  no  propor-* 
tron  to  them  in  number,  and  indeed  make 
pot  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  finny  creation, 

Let' us  begin  with  the  Salmon, 

SEVENTH  YOUTH,  ' 

I  am  a  Salmon, 
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SHOWMAN. 

The  Salmon  is  one  of  those  fishes,  formed 
fey  nature  to  reside  either  .in  salt  or  fresh 
water,  and  consequently  spending  part  of 
its  time  in  one  and  part  in  the  other;  for 
which  many  Spinous  fishes  are  not  equally 
adapted.  Many,  in  fact,  will  live  only  in 
the  sea,  and  quickly  expire  if  carried  into 
fresh  water.  At  what  period  of  the  year 
does  the  Salmon  leave  its  haunts  in  the 
ocean,  and  pass  up  the  river  for  the  purpose 
pf  depositing  its  spawn  ? 

SALMON. 

Before  the  winter  is  well  over  they  com- 
mence their  peregrinations,  in  which  they 
are  chiefly  caught.  They  have  been  known 
to  ascend  rivers  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  200  miles  :  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the 
Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames  are  the 
principal  British  rivers  to  which  they  resort. 
In  Ireland,  at  Cranna,  on  the  river  Ban, 
near  Coleraine,  at  a  single  haul  pf  one  of 
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the  nets,  about  the  year  1776,  there  were 
taken  as  many  as  1852  of  these  fish;  a  cir- 
cumstance so  •  extraordinary  as  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  town  books  of  Coleraine. 

At  various  spots  along  the  rivers  they  fre- 
quent, there  are  Salmon-leaps,  as  they  are 
termed,  being  cataracts  they  are  obliged  to 
surmount, to  find  a  proper  J)lace  where  to 
deposit  their  future  offspring.  They  are 
observed,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  torrents,  to  swim  some  paces 
back;  as  though  disappointed  at  the  unex- 
pected obstruction:  they  then,  motionless, 
survey  the  danger  for  some  minutes;  ad- 
vance, and  again  retreat ;  till  at  last  sum - 
nooning*  up  all  their  force,  they  take  their 
leap,  and  most  frequently  clear  the  obstacle. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  they 
want  strength  to  make  the  leap;  and  then, 
in  our  fisheries,  they  are  taken  m  their 
.descent.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  hu- 
merousdangers attending  these  adventurous 
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4ih  io  ibtir  progvess;  as  nets,  hooka^  bas- 
kets and  many  other  inventions  are  in  con- 
stant employ  for  taking  them  while  ip 
season. 

Vast  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
pickled  at  the  town  of  Berwick  npon  Tweed, 
for  the  London  markets,  and  for  exppfltar 
iiou  to  the  continent.  These  are  paoked  in 
small  tabs,  and  sold  usually  under  the  Btum 
of  Newcastle  Salmon.  Fresh  Saltan  me 
also  a  very  general  a*dla*o«rite  article  of 
feed;  and  these  fish  are  even  eaten  raw  by 
the  first  nobility  at  Stockholm,  prepared 
merely  by  cutting  them  into  slioes,  putting 
these  into  salt,  and  when  salted,  leaving 
them  for  three  days  in  a  wooden  dish,  with 
a  little  water. 

EIGHTH  TOOTH. 

I  am  the  Cod- Fish. 

ftBOWflMtf« 

Then  you  may  be  called  bfak  of  passage; 
as  the  Cod,  the  Haddock,  4he  Whtftg,  4be 
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Mackard,  the  Tuttiy,  the  Herring,  and  the 
Pilchard,  are  known  to  make  voyages  of 
g  or  4000  miles  every  season ;  and,  what  is 
most  remarkable,  visit  their  accustomed 
haunts  with  regular  certainty,  generally  re- 
turning  the  same  week  in  every  succeeding 
year,  and  often  the  same  day.  In  these 
migrations  they  all  serve  for  prey  to  whales, 
sharks,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  water^ 
fowl  that  regularly  wait  to  intercept  their 
progress;  besides  supplying  mankind  with 
a  considerable  share  of  provisions.  Are 
you  not  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland? 

COD-FISH. 

Yes.  Thither  we  chiefly  resort,  and  that 
hi  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 
The  fishery  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  by  far  the  most  important  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
world  -f  in  the  year  1791  only,  there  were  » 
caught  more  than  750,000,000  pounds9 
weight. 

VOL.  II.  % 
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•  This  immense  bank  is  a  vast  mountain 
in  the  sea,  more  than  400  miles  long,  and 
150  broad.  When  vessels  arrive  at  the 
fishery,  a  kind  of  gallery  is  constructed, 
reaching  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other:  this  is  furnished  with  tuns  stove  in 
at  one  end,  into  which  the  fishermen  get  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  weather;  and,  fishing 
with  hook  and  line  only,  a  man  has  been 
known  to  take  400  in  a  day.  The  chief 
markets  to  which  the  fish  are  conveyed  are 
those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant. 

The  London  markets  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fresh  cod  from  the  Dogger-bank 
and  Well-bank,  betwixt  this  country  and 
Holland.  They  are  in  season  from  the  be- 
ginning of  December  till  about  the  end  of 
April;  and  are  brought  alive  to  the  Thames  in 
well-boats,  the  air  bladders  being  previously 
perforated  with  a  pointed  instrument,  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  rising  in  the  water.-- 
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NINTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Herring,  a  species  of  fish  known 
and  admired  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity;  but,  as  our  ancestors  .were 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  preserved .  from  corruption,  it  was  less 
profitable  to  them  than  to  us. 

In  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Her- 
ring fishery  affords  occupation  and  support 
to  vast  numbers  of  people.  In  Holland, 
formerly,  more  than  150,000  persons  were 
employed  in  catching,  pickling,  drying,  and 
trading  in  Herrings ;  and  on  the  coasts  of 
our  own  country,  many  thousand  families 
are  entirely  supported  by  this  fishery.  The 
art  of  pickling  Herrings  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  Guillaume  Benchel,  a 
native  of  Brabant;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  about  150  years  afterwards,  honoure4 
the  memory  of  this  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  by  visiting  the  place  of  his  interment, 
and  eating  a  Herring  on  his  grave.  . 
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Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  is  the  great  and 
ancient  mart  for  Herrings  in  this  country. 
More  than  60,000  barrels  are  generally 
eured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  1 
every  year;  of  which  some  are  pickled,  and 
others  dried ;  the  latter  obtaining  the  name 
of  red  herrings. 

TENTH  YOUTH. 

1  am  a  Pike,  a  fish  common  enough  now 
in  our  fresh- water  rivers,  though  formerly, 
as  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  so  rare  in  this 
country,  that  a  Pike  was  sold  for  double 
the  price  of  a  house-lamb  in  the  month  of 
February. 

The  voracity  of  this  fish  is  notorious:  it 
Is  immaterial  of  what  species  the  animal  it 
pursues  appears  to  be,  whether  of  another 
or  its  own ;  all  are  indiscriminately  devour- 
ed; and  it  is  sometimes  seen  choaked,  by 
endeavouring  to  swallow  what  has  proved 
too  large  a  morsel.  I  myself  once  saw  a 
small  Pike,  Which  had  been  caught  with 
several  others  about  a  quarter  of  aq  hour  j 
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previously,  and  was  then  lying  gasping  in 
a  dish,  seive<and  nearly  swallow  another  of 
its  kind,  *o  that  the  tail  alone  appeared  at 
the  glutton's  mouth;  yet  the  animal  of 
whioh  it  thus,  almost  in  its  expiring  mo- 
ments, attempted  to  make  a  prey,  was  in 
size  very  nearly  equal  to  itself! 

The  Pike  wUl  even  devour  the  waterrrat, 
and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule,  that  was  stooping 
to  drink,  when  a  famished  pike,  being  near, 
seized  it  by  the  nose,  nor  was  it  disenga- 
ged, till  the  beast  flung  it  on  shore.  Nay, 
it  will  contend  with  the  otter  for  his  prey, 
and  sometimes  force  it  from  him. 

The  Pike,  therefore,  is  dreaded  by  all 
ether  fresh- water  fish;  and  the  small  ones 
shew  the  same  uneasiness  and  detestation  at 
the  presence  of  their  tyrant,  as  the  little 
birds  do  at  the  appearance  of  the  hawk  and 
ihe kite.  It, is  amusing  to  observe  how, 
x  3 
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when  the  monster  lies  asleep  near  the  but* 
face,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  lesser  fish 
swim  round  him  in  vast  numbers,  with  a 
mixture  of  caution  and  terror. 

The  age  to  which  the  Pike  lives  has  not 
been  ascertained,  though  there  appears  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  its  existing  for  more 
than  a  century.  As  to  its  size;  in  this 
country  it  has  been  known  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  30  pounds;  and  we  are  informed 
that  in  the  river  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  Pikes 
have  been  found  of  nearly  70  pounds 
weight;  while  in  some  of  the  continental 
lakes,  they  are  said  to  be  more  than  eight 
feet .  long,  and  from  80  to  100  pounds 
weight. 

They  are  found  in  deep  rivers,  and  in 
lakes  of  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  some 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Persia,  and  in 
North  America. 

SHOWMAN. 

There  is  a  class  of  animals,  to  which  we 
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will  now  proceed,  resident  jn  the  water, 
and  therefore  called  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal consent  of  mankind  Fishes,  which  natu- 
ralists, notwithstanding,  have  agreed  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  name.  These  are  divided 
by  them  into  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous 
animals,  the  first  being  such  as  have  shells, 
not  quite  of  a  stony  hardness,  but  rather 
resembling  a  firm  crust,  and  in  some  mea? 
sure  capable  of  yielding;  the  second  such 
as  .have  shells,  which  are  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yield- 
ing.  Of  the  Crustaceous  kinds  are  the 
Lobster,  the  Crab,  and  the  Tortoise;  of 
the. Testaceous,  that  numerous  tribe  of  Oys- 
ters, Muscles,  Cockles,  and  Sea  Snails, 
which,  offer  in  infinite  variety. 

We  will  agree,  if  you  please,  with  thp 
common  language  of  mankind,  in  calling 
all  these,  animals  Fishes;  distinguishing 
them  only  as  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous. 
First  let  us  examine  the  Lobster. 
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ELEVENTH  TOUTff. 

I  am  the  Lobster;  an  animal  tommd 
among  marine  rocks  in  nearly  all  parts  of 

Europe. 

The  London  markets  are  supplied  with 
great  quantities  of  Lobsters  from  tbe  Ork- 
ney islands  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  even  from  the  coast  of  Norway* 
While  living  they  are  of  a  bluish-black 
colour,  but  in  boiling  this  changes  to  a 
dingy  red.  In  London,  it  is  said,  they  are 
boiled  and  re-boiled  every  day  for  a  week 
together,  in  order  to  ensure  their  sale,  by 
keeping  them  sweet  at  least  externally. 

Ifi  their  native  haunts,  Lobsters,  as  well 
as  Crabs,  to  which  in  manners  and  confor- 
mation, they  bear  a  strong  similitude,  are 
wonderfully  voracious.  Whatever  they 
seize  upon  that  has  life,  is  sure  to  perish; 
and  they  will  even  devour  each  other. 
'  In  general,  all  Lobsters  change  their 
shells  once  a  year;  and  this  is  not  only  a 
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moat  petafri  •person,  bat  one  thatsufejaet* 
fern  to  many  daggers;  immediately 
after  easting  their  shells,  ever;  animd  of 
the  deep  becomes  an  ememy  whom  they  ma 
•either  escape  nor  oppose ;  ajwi  ihis^  m 
feet,  ia  <the*ime  when  tbe.  dog«-fidb,  Ahe  cod, 
and  the  ray,  devour  them  by  hundreds* 
But  in  less  tha»*t?ro  days,  the  akin  that 
oovered  the  body  of  the  animal  appease 
grown  .almost  .as  hard  as  before;  the  new 
shell  is  soon  perfectly  formed,  and  becomes 
equally  serviceable  .as  that  juat  throw* 
aside. 

But  when  thus  one*  more  completely 
equipped,  scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which, 
by  continual  combats  with  its  kind,  it.dow 
not  puffer  acme  .mutilation.  Yet  to  oomt 
off  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  even  of  a  claw, 
is  to  the  Lobster  no  great  calamity:,  the 
victor  carries  off  the  spoil  to  feast  upon  at 
his.  leisure,  while  the  other  retires  from  the 
defeat  to  wait  till,  a  new  leg  or  claw  shall  be 
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grown  in  place  of  the  old  one;  and  this, 
strange  to  s*y,  usually  happens  in  three 
weeks.  Not  that  the  new  claw  ever  be- 
comes quite  so  large  and  powerful  as  the 
former  one;  and  this  is  the^  reason  we  so 
often  see  fee  claws  of  Lobsters  of  unequal 
sizes. 

The  Sea  Craw  Fish,  or  Spiny  Lobster, 
common  in  the  London  markets,  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Lobster,  distinguishable 
from  it  by  its  shell  being  covered  with 
spines,  and  by  each  of  the  legs  ending  in  a 
hairy  claw. 

The  Fresh-water  Craw  Fish,  the  Land 
Crab,  the  Prawn,  and  the  Shrimp,  are  also 
of  the  same  family,  and  differ  more  in  size 
than  in  any  other  respect  from  each  other. 

TWELFTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Turtle. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  not  several  species  of  this  • 
animal?  .  . 
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"  '  TURTLE. 

There  are  ;  but  the  two  best  known  are 
the  Hawk's-bill  Turtle,  and  the  Common  or 
Green  Turtle.  The  first  is  chiefly  valued 
for  its  shell,  of  which  is  formed  that  beauti- 
fully variegated  substance  called  tortoise- 
shell;  the  flesh  being  not  only  of  bad  flavour, 
but  even  in  some  degree-  poisonous.  But 
the' Green  Turtle  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gifts  of  Providence  to  the  inhabitants  of  trop- 
ical climates,  and  to  mariners  frequenting 
those  climates.  They  are  generally  caught 
whilst  asleep  on  the  shore;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  they  in  some  plaices,  that  40 or  50 
have  sometimes  been  obtained  in  the  space 
of  three  hours.  The  method  of  the  seamen 
is,  to  go  gently  to  the  places  where  they  are 
found,  and  successively  turn  them' on  their 
backs ;  from  which  position  they  are  unable 
to  recover  their  feet,  and  thus  are  perfectly 
secured  until  a  sufficient  number  can  be  col- 
lected for  conveyance  on  ship-board.  They  * 
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are  also  killed  with  spew*  whilst  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  ihallow  water,  or 
whilst  swiamtag  on  the  surface. 

As  an  article  of  luxury  for  ike  table, 
the  Turtle  is  writ  known  ill  this  feomtry, 
and  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  West 
ladle*, 

*  SHOWMAN. 

The  Tortoise)  or  land  animal  ofthrekiad, 
ife  ttsfe&Hy  less  than  the  Turtle,  and  besides 
the  shell,  or  deltasrra  arwoiir  oombon  to 
fcotk,  is  provided  wkh  a  scaly  tail  Kke  a 
iifefcrd. 

Its  head,  *Atch  is  small,  the  ammal  can 
pttt  on*  and  hide  a*  {rietstm,  beneath  the 
pfcnttrou»e  of  its  shell. 

The  Tortoise  *s  extremely  tenacious  of 
Itfe:  ttoe  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members 
is  but  a  slight  tojtfry;  kwiH  fire,  though 
deprived  of  *he  brain  and  eren  of  the  head. 
RecR,  the  Italian  philosopher,  informs  m 
that  ha  oiKfe  drew  <mt  MI  the  braea  from  a 
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land  Tortoise,  hashed  ihe  Cavity,  go  as  not 
16  leatfc  the  smallest  part  remaining,  atrd 
then,  leaving  thfe  bole  open,  set  the  animal 
fcft  liberty.  ftotiHthstarititiig  this,  Hie  tor- 
toise marched  away,  without  seeming  te 
have  received  the  smallest  injury ;  only  it 
fehilt  the  ejres  bhd  never  apenfeti  them  after- 
lairds.  $ooA  after^  the  bote  Iri  the  aktill 
Wfcs  seeh  td  clbse:  and  in  Uriree  days  tfcerfe 
tats  a  complete  Vkih  dovdriiig  the  wound. 
In  this  rtahn^r  the  animal  lived  without  k 
VtsSn  firir  six  mofithfc ;  \vkfking  about  urtcton- 
cernedly,  as  before  Hie  operation.  But,  not 
satisfied  wfth  this,  the  philosopher  carried 
bis  experfttoetot  eftill  farther;  for  life  eat  off 
the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  fc$  day*  after 
Its  separation  from  the  body.  The  head 
'also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws,  like  a  pfti* 
of  castanets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  houf. 

If  the  oyster  is  present,  we  wiH  !liow 
conclude  otir  afternoon's  exhibition  With 
that  anim&l :  though  4o  common,  yet  as  H  fc 
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the  most  useful  to  man  of  all  the  Testaceous 
tribes,  we  will  wave  the  examination  of  the 
rest,  as  by  far  too  numerous,  as  well  as  too 
uninteresting,  generally  speaking,  for  our' 
purpose, 

THIRTEENTH  YOUTH.  ' 

I  am  an  Oyster;  an  animal  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  as  to  external  ap- 
pearance. Oysters  have  been  in  great 
request  as  food  in  all  ages.  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  relates  that  in  his  time  they 
were  considered  so  exquisite  as,  when  in 
perfection,  to  be  sold  for  enormous  prices ; 
and  that  Apicius,  the  Roman  epicure,  in- 
vented a  peculiar  method  of  preserving  and 
fattening  them. 

The  largest  European  Oysters  are 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
middle  or  somewhat  small  size,  taken  near  J 
Maldon  and  Colchester,  in  Essex,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  are  beyond  com- 
parison the  best.    They  are  dredged  up 
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from  the  beds,  and  then  stored  in  large  pits 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  with 
sluices  through  which  at  spring  tides  the 
salt  water  is  suffered  to  flow.  In  these  pits 
it  is  that  they  acquire  their  full  quality,  be- 
coming fit  for  the  table  in  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

The  shells  of  Oysters,  when  calcined, 
are  not  only  useful  as  lime,  but  are  also 
frequently  employed  by  stationers  and  at- 
tornies  as  jnwnce  for  rubbing  parchment 
previously  to  its  being  written  upon. 

The  Exhibition  now  broke  up,  after  af- 
fording much  entertainment  to  all  parties; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Serpents  and  Reptiles  should,  at  their 
next  meeting,  continue  this  interesting  and 
instructive  game. 

]£ND  OF  VOL.  II. 


Y*unfman,  Printer,  Withaqi  and  Maldon. 
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